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PREFACE, 


My life has been spared, and I am now able to present a 
Third Series of these Lectures. This series closes the work. 
I am sensibly reminded, at the point which I have reached, 
of my obligations to a kind and gracious Providence which 
has preserved both life and health to the consummation of 
what I have regarded as the most important of all my labors. 
The work is more distinctive and polemic than either of its 
predecessors. In all my investigations, however, I have cer- 
tainly been honest. In presenting the results of these inves- 
tigations, [ have intended to be candid, and, at the same time, 
respectful. If I am not in earnest, it is a terrible mockery 
that I should be busying myself with these great themes. 

This work has been prepared under many disadvantages 
and discouragements. [I need not mention them, as no one 
could appreciate them so fully as myself. JI have endeavored , 
to keep my mind steadfastly fixed upon the truth as God has 
presented it in his word. At the same time I have not been 
unmindful of the wants of that branch of our great Christian 
Brotherhood, which I represent in this work. I know and 
feel, and the conviction, deeply wrought, gives me increasing 
pleasure as years multiply, that though we seem to be many, 
we are, nevertheless, one—‘‘ all one in Christ Jesus.’”’ I hope, 
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therefore, I may be allowed to dedicate this, the conclusion 
of my work, also “not only to my Christian brethren of my 
own Communion, but to Christian brethren of all Commun- 
ions who honor and love the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
our common God and Saviour.” 


RICHARD BEARD. 


CUMBERLAND UNIVERSITY, LEBANON, TENN. 


LECTURES ON THEOLOGY. 


LECTURE L 
ADOPTION. 


A LARGE proportion of the language of the Scriptures is 
tropical. This thought should be fixed in our minds in all 
our attempts at interpretation. This characteristic, too, makes 
the interpretation more difficult. As we have seen, the term 
justification is taken from the language of the forum — 
from courts of law. Regeneration is highly figurative. Adop- 
tion is also a legal term. Justification is used in theology 
in a sense very different from its forensic sense: it will be 
found also that adoption is used with the same latitude of 
application. 

I. Our first inquiry is, Whatis adoption? Says Dr. Dwight: 

“The nature of adoption may be explained in the follow- 
ing manner: A child is, in this act, taken by a man from a 
family not his own, introduced into his own family, regarded 
as his own child, and entitled to all the privileges and bless- 
ings belonging to this relation. To adopt children in this 
manner has, it is well known, been a custom generally pre- 
vailing in all ages, and probably in all nations. Thus children 
were adopted among the Egyptians, Jews, and Romans, and 
other ancient nations; and the same custom exists in the 
Christian nations of Europe, in our own country among the 
American aborigines, and, so far as my knowledge extends, 
throughout the world. 

“Of the same general nature is that transaction in the 
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divine economy by which mankind become the children of 
God.4.* 

It may be remarked, however, that the customs of men and 
nations in this respect present merely an illustration of son- 
ship in the family of God, and nothing more. The illustra- 
tion, too, must be confined to the relationship itself: it can- 
not be extended to the manner in which the relationship is 
effected, nor to the reasons upon which it is founded. . 

II. We consider next the scriptural idea of sonship. The 
original term is viodecia, the placing of one as a son, or in the rela- 
tion of a son. Is this an arbitrary act, or is it founded upon 
practical considerations? My answer to this question is, that 
it is founded upon a practical consideration, and that the 
consideration is the spirit and temper of those who are thus 
adopted, and upon this alone. Adoption is purely a spiritual 
proceeding, and indicates a spiritual character. I proceed to 
illustrate this position. 

Rom. vill. 14: “For as many as are led by,the Spirit of 
God, they are the sons of God.” 

This passage is not intended to teach that our being led by the 
Spirit of God is a result of our sonship: our being thus led 
may be an evidence of sonship; but the passage teaches chiefly 
that we are denominated sons because we “are led by the Spirit 
of God.” The Spirit by which we are governed is, therefore, 
the consideration in our being called ‘‘the sons of God.” 

John 1. 12, 13: “But as many as received him, to them 
gave he power—éovolay, right or privilege—to become the sons 
of God, even to them that believe on his name; which were 
born, not. of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the 
will of man, but of God.” 

The doctrine of this passage is similar to that of the former. 
Those receiving Christ or believing on,his name, being born of God, 
and consequently partaking of his Spirit, have the right or 
privilege of sonship. ; : 

Matt. v. 9: “Blessed are the peace-makers; for they shall 
be called the children of God.’ 


* Sermon LXXXII. 
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The influence of the peace-makers upon society, or rather 
the salutary spirit which develops such an influence, is the 
consideration on account of which they are called the children 
of God. They are peace-makers. 

Phil. i. 14, 15: “Do all things without murmurings and 
disputings, that ye may be blameless and harmless, the sons of 
God, without rebuke, in the midst of a crooked and perverse 
nation, among whom ye shine as lights in the world.” 

In this passage a meek and gentle spirit is encouraged. 
The object is, that those addressed may, by the cultivation of 
such a spirit, become the sons of God. It is evident that such 
aspirit is what entitles them to sonship. I mean that they 
become sons because they possess such a spirit. 

1 John ii. 1, 2: “ Behold, what manner of love the Father 
hath bestowed upon us, that we should be called the sons of 
God: therefore the world knoweth us not, because it knew him 
not. Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be; but we know that, when he shall 
appear, we shall be like him; for we shall see him as he is.”’ 

The apostle in this passage presents the distinction and 
honor conferred upon himself and his fellow-Christians in 
being called the sons of God. He encourages them to fidelity 
and perseverance from this consideration. But what is the 
character of those who are thus distinguished, as it is univer- 
sally portrayed in the Epistle? They are those who keep the 
commandments of God; who are born of God—have passed from 
death unto life: they are those who do not love in word, neither in 
tongue, but in deed and in truth; who dwell in God, whilst God 
dwells in them. We can, therefore, have no doubt of the spirit 
by which they are actuated, nor of the fact that they are called 
the sons of God, because they are actuated by such a spirit. 

Hosea i. 10: “Yet the number of the children of Israel 
shall be as the sand of the sea, which cannot be measured 
nor numbered; and it shall come to pass, that in the place 
where it was said unto them, Ye are not my people, there it 
shall be said unto them, Ye are the sons of the living God.” 

St. Paul applies this prediction to the calling of the Gen- 
tiles by the ministry of the apostles. Their introduction into 
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the kingdom of Christ is always represented as attended with 
a renewal of spirit. Says our Saviour: ‘That which is born 
of the Spirit,-is spirit.’ Again, the apostle quotes from 
another prophet: “I will put my laws into their hearts, and 
in their minds will Iwrite them.’’ Such passages indicate what 
“we may suppose to be the temper and spirit of those who in 
this prediction are denominated the sons of the living God. 

Rom. viii. 15, 16: “For ye have not received the spirit of 
bondage again to fear; but ye have received the Spirit of adop- 
tion, whereby we cry, Abba, Father. The Spirit itself beareth 
witness with our spirit, that we are the children of God.” 

The spirit which the Roman Christians possessed —the 
spirit of adoption, or the spirit of sonship—constituted the 
evidence of their sonship. The possession of such a spirit 
was also, without doubt, the reason of their being admitted to 
sonship. They were not endowed with the spirit of children 
because they were children, but they were entitled to sonship 
because they possessed the spirit of children., The existence 
of the spirit of children within them was both the reason and 
the evidence of their sonship. 

Gal. il. 26: “For ye are all the children of God by faith 
in Christ Jesus.” 

Faith is here represented as the medium through which we 
become “the children of God.” Faith works by love: evan- 
gelical faith is essentially connected with love. As we have 
seen already, the one is the offspring of the other. We are 
united. to Christ by faith. Being in Christ, we have his 
spirit, which is the spirit of love, and the spirit of love is the 
spirit of sonship. 

2 Cor. vi. 17, 18: ‘‘“Wherefore come out from among them, 
and be ye separate, saith the Lord, and touch not the unclean 
thing; and I will receive you, and will be a Father unto 
you, and ye shall be my sons and daughters, saith the Lord 
Almighty.” 

This passage cannot be misunderstood. The persons here 
addressed were to become sons and daughters when their 
spirit indicated a fitness for sonship. 

I present two additional passages from the Old Testament : 
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Job i. 6: “Now there was a day when the sons of God 
came to present themselves before the Lord, and Satan came 
also among them.”’ 

Job ii. 1: “Again there was a day when the sons of God 
came to present themselves before the Lord, and Satan came 
also among them to present himself before the Lord.”’ . 

{think no one can doubt that the persons here denomi- 
nated the sons of God were his regular worshipers. Those 
who understand scriptural phraseology will as little doubt 
that they are so denominated because they were his worshipers. 
The phrase “‘sons of God” occurs twice in the early part of 
Genesis, in connection with an expression which may be re- 
garded as antithetical—“ daughters of men.”” The sons of God 
here mentioned were doubtless the worshipers of the true God, 
and were denominated sons because they were his worshipers. 

III. We have thus considered the principal scriptures in 
which the idea of sonship is embodied. They are sufficient, 
I must think, to illustrate and establish the proposition that 
sonship is predicated of Christians upon the ground of the 
spirit and temper which they possess. The language in 
which Christian believers are denominated sons or children 
of God is figurative, but exceedingly significant. We are 
lable, however, to be misled by it, and to conceive of a sort 
of legal process by which a_literal adoption is effected. 
Such a process exists nowhere but in our imagination. We 
are denominated children of God, sons of God, because we 
are his sincere worshipers. If we are his sincere worshipers, 
we possess such a spirit as is pleasing to him: we possess a 
filial spirit. Because we possess such a spirit he denomi- 
nates us his children, and treats us as a kind and gentle 
father treats his children—rather with infinitely more kind- 
ness and gentleness than the best of fathers can bestow upon 
his children. What may be called the natural relation of 
man to God ‘is often insisted upon with much magnificence by 
the ancient heathen sages, who exhibited their views of it in 
a variety of bold and strong images. Particularly, they rep- 
resented the soul of man as an emanation from God, as a part 
of the divine mind, separated for a season, to return again 
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and be reibsorbed by the original source of perfection—as a 
beam of divine light, a particle of ethereal fire, sent forth 
from the uncreated sun, to be reunited hereafter to its parent 
orb. It will be easily seen from these representations what 
stress they laid upon our divine original; and it will be not 
less easily seen that the most perfect views of the original 
mind furnished by the Scriptures enhance exceedingly the 
honor and importance derived to us from this source.” * 

It is not pretended here that the philosophy of these sages 
was correct. It, however, suggests to us the great impor- 
tance which they attached to the soul. But if the Scriptures 
do not teach that the human soul is an emanation from the 
divinity, they certainly teach that it was made in the likeness 
of God, and that in its regeneration it is restored to that like- 
ness. The restoration may not be perfect at once—we have 
seen that it is not; but the process is commenced which 
develops itself out into perfection. Because Christian believ- 
ers are brought under the influence of a renewing, sanctifying 
Spirit, they are denominated sons or children of God. 

IV. I proceed now to consider the priority of regeneration 
to adoption. This is by no means an important question, but 
may deserve notice. It has been supposed that adoption must 
precede regencration, since it is a legal transaction; and all 
legal transactions must be settled before regeneration—which 
is a moral change—can take place. If what has been here 
presented as the basis of sonship is its true basis, this theory 
must be incorrect. The basis presented is the spirit, the temper, 
the mind of Christians. They have the spirit of sons, and are 
therefore so denominated. But this spirit does not precede, 
but succeeds, regeneration. Accordingly says Charnock: 

“There is no adoption without regeneration. Adoption is 
not a mere relation: the privilege and the image of the sons 
of God go together. A state of adoption is never without a 
separation from defilement: the new name in adoption is 
never given till the new creature be formed.”’ + 


* Dr. Dwight, Sermon LX XXII. 
T Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, Article, Adoption. 
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These views seem to be in conformity with the decisions 
of reason. . An enemy, bitter and avowed, would not be taken 
into a family and treated asa child. This could not be done 
with safety: such a member of a household would be a viper 
in the bosom of a benefactor. A child, on whose affections 
reliance could be placed, would be selected for such a posi- 
tion. If, therefore, there is a priority in time, regeneration 
must precede adoption: the spirit of sonship must precede 
the state of sonship. 

V. In support of this view of the subject, it may be 
remarked farther, that in our natural relations the existence 
or fact of sonship must precede the relation of sonship. This 
is very plain. Adoption is an artificial relation, the idea 
of which is derived from the natural relation. We infer, 
therefore, that in this case the fact or spirit of sonship would 
precede the relation. But as I have suggested, the spirit of 
sonship is the product of regeneration: regeneration must, 
therefore, precede the relation of adoption. 

Again: the Scriptures speak universally of the children of 
God as possessing a similarity of spirit to God. ‘He that is 
joined to the Lord is one spirit’’—one in spirit with God. 
The Spirit of God is a unit. If it dwells in all who are joined 
to the Lord, then all such have the same spirit. Christian 
believers are represented as “‘the household of faith,” “the 
household of God.” They are a great spiritual family. 
Their spirit is the bond of union: this is what constitutes 
their fraternity. But “every one that loveth is born of God.” 
We see thus that the spirit of love, which binds the Christian 
household together, is the product of regeneration. 

VI. We may consider now the advantages of the relation 
of sonship. What peculiar privileges does it imply? Every 
form of language used in the Scriptures is intended to teach 
us salutary, practical lessons. All scripture is profitable. We 
are said to be servants of God. Obligations are implied. A 
servant must render service. We are said to be children of 
God. Both obligations and privileges are implied. The 
relation is exceedingly expressive, and the privileges may, 
therefore, be considered great and peculiar. They are— 
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1. An assurance of a suitable provision for our earthly 
wants. Such a provision is a parent’s first duty. Children 
are helpless, yet they cannot live without nourishment. This 
nourishment they must receive at the hands of another: it 
must be both provided for them and administered to them. 
Whom has nature—or rather, the God of nature—appointed 
to the discharge of these tender duties? Who involun- 
tarily take upon themselves such a task? The answer is at 
hand. Parents, whose very nature has not been perverted, 
claim the privilege of supplying the wants of their children. 
Such a service is not considered a drudgery, but a pleasure. 

‘‘God provides sustenance for his children. He provides 
for the wants of all creatures; not only for mankind, but for 
animals. The young lions do seek their meat from God; and he 
satisfieth the young ravens when they cry. But the provision 
which he makes for the wants of his children is distinguished 
from that which he makes for others by this important con- 
sideration, that it is exactly what is best for them. . In kind, 
in degree, in manner, it is just such as most promotes their 
real welfare. Were any difference to exist in their circum- 
stances; had they more or had they less; or were their sup- 
plies to be varied in any other manner; or were their situa- 
tion in this respect to be at all different from what it actu- 
ally is, their true interest would be less perfectly consulted. 
All things, in this respect, work together for good to them that 
love God; and they that seek the Lord do not want any good 
thing.” * | 

The children of God have no right to expect wealth. 
Wealth might be their greatest curse: of course they have 
no right to murmur if it is not imparted. God has promised 
that the meek shall inherit the earth. This promise is intended 
to present a great principle: the meek shall have enough of 
the world; they shall especially occupy a place in the land, 
when men of fierce, and haughty, and contentious spirit shall 
be cut off. Says Melanchthon: 

“The promise that the meek shall inherit the earth is 


———— 
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striking from the antithesis of its sense, as opposed to the 
»general opinion of the world. Kings, rulers, and ordinary 
men, think that they shall obtain power, dignities, and prosper- 
ity, if, by a severe spirit of revenge, they seem formidable to 
others; but Christ promises to those who renounce revenge, 
that they shall be preserved in the earth, so as to rule when 
tyrants are destroyed. As examples, David, in spite of Saul 
and other reckless enemies, rises to the kingdom; Jacob is 
mercifully defended, though forced to flee from his brother’s 
rage; Joseph realizes his dreams, and becomes lord of his 
nearest kindred—nay, is raised higher than the master and 
mistress who imprisoned him.” * 

Says the Psalmist: “‘I have been young, and now am old; 
yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed beg- 
ging bread.” This is the language of experience. It is cer- 
tainly full of encouragement. The children of God have a 
right to expect sustenance. “He that walketh righteously, 
and speaketh uprightly; he that despiseth the gain of oppres- 
sions; that shaketh his hands from holding bribes; that step- 
peth his ears from hearing of blood, and shutteth his eyes 
from seeing evil; he shall dwell on high; his place shall be 
the munitions of rocks; bread shall be given him; his waters 
shall be sure.’ Thus God spoke of his ancient people. We 
may suppose the same language applicable to all his people— 
his children everywhere. Their bread shall be given them ; their 
water shall be sure. 

2. An assurance of protection. Children in their earlier 
life are incapable of protecting themselves. They are espe- 
cially so in infancy. Who protects them? Who watches 
over them with untiring vigilance? The providence of God 
and nature’s instincts have made their parents their protect- 
ors. The relation of sonship indicates to us that God will be 
our protector. Life is full of danger—of danger to the body, 
and especially of danger to the soul. What have the children 
of God a right to expect? What has God promised? “The 
Lord will preserve him, and keep him alive; and he shall be 


* Comprehensive Commentary, in loco. 
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blessed upon the earth; and thou wilt not deliver him unto 
the will of his enemies. The Lord will strengthen him upon. 
his bed of languishing; thou wilt make all his bed in his 
sickness.”” Thus said the Psalmist formerly of him who con- 
sidered the poor. I need not urge that the children of God 
will do this, and, therefore, may claim the promise. Again: 
‘““Many are the afflictions of the righteous; but the Lord 
delivereth him out of them all. He keepeth all his bones; 
not one of them is broken.’”’ We have instances innumerable 
of the exercise of a special providence toward the lives and 
safety of the people of God. He must have read the Serip- 
tures and observed the operations of divine providence very 
superficially who has overlooked them. 

But the special care of God is exercised toward the soul. 
Will the children of God be defended against the attacks 
of their spiritual enemies? The apostle may be heard on 
this subject: “Nay, in all these things we are more than 
conquerors through him that loved us. For Iam persuaded 
that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, 
nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 
I have used this passage before, but present it here because 
of its peculiar applicability. With such statements before us, 
can we entertain a doubt of the sufficiency of divine grace, or 
that it will be afforded in the hour of necessity? We may, 
therefore, expect the providence of God to be extended to 
the care of our temporal and spiritual life, as well as to the 
supply of our temporal and spiritual wants. 

3. An assurance of instruction and guidance. Children 
are born without knowledge. They have nothing intuitive. 
The knowledge which they acquire they must acquire by tui- 
tion. ‘Their natural instructors are their parents. From 
them they must receive their first lessons. God is our Father, 
and he will instruct us as a father instructs his children. 

‘This work he accomplishes by his providence, by his 
word, by his ordinances, by his ministers, by the life and 
conversation of Christians, by the divine example of his Son, 
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and by the peculiar communications of his Spirit. In all 
these ways he furnishes his children with whatever knowl- 
edge and whatever useful impressions they need to receive, 
and trains them up as children in the effectual preparation 
for the perfect state of manhood to which they will arrive in 
his heavenly kingdom.” * 

A thoughtful Christian mind will find ten thousand sources 
of instruction in what is seen, heard, and read, from day to 
day. All these are supplied by the providence and grace of 
God. The Spirit of God, too, is promised, that we may be 
enabled to appreciate and improve the lessons which these 
sources impart. I may add, that the system of instruction 
commenced here will be developed in a still more perfect 
manner in heaven, where the mind will unfold its vast powers 
forever in the attainment of knowledge as well as of holi- 
ness. 

I might still add, that an immense prospect is derived on 
this subject from the character of God as our instructor. 
How vast are the treasures of his knowledge! What lessons 
may we expect to derive from such a source! How unerring 
is that wisdom by which he guides us! Ignorant and cor- 
rupt men may misinform, may mislead, may establish false 
rules, may imbue the mind with false principles; but our 
great and glorious Instructor makes no mistakes, commits no 
errors, misleads no mind. 

Then we may very justly rejoice that “‘the way of man is 
not in himself,’ since he has such a counselor, such a guide, 
one infinitely superior to himself. And if this is true of men 
in general, it is true in the fullest sense of the children of God. 
He will lead them by his counsel, and afterward receive them to 
glory. 

4, An assurance of the heavenly inheritance. Children are 
the natural inheritors of their parents’ property. Civil law is 
generally conformed to this principle. The parent labors, 
~ but not for himself alone, nor even for a supply of the present 
wants of his children: he looks to their comfort and interest 
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when he himself shall have been taken from them; and 
when this event occurs, they share his blessing, and the fruits 
of his economy and toil. In like manner are the children of 
God the inheritors of a heavenly legacy. Says the Apostle 
Peter: “Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which according to his abundant mercy hath begotten 
us again to a lively hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead, to an inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, 
and that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for you.” This 
inheritance is denominated an inheritance among the sanctified, 
‘‘the inheritance of the saints,’ ‘‘the reward of the inherit- 
ance.” We are said to be “heirs of God, and joint-heirs 
with Christ;” ‘heirs according to the hope of eternal life;”’ 
‘‘heirs of the kingdom which he hath promised to them that 
love him.” The heirship of the people of God is a magnifi- 
cent idea. We cannot comprehend its full import.. The 
conception overwhelms the mind.. Far out in the distant 
and eternal future we shall know more and more of our filial 
relationship to God, and of the unspeakable interests which 
it involves. I quote from Dr. Dwight: 

“‘Affectionate parents,” says he, ‘‘in the present world, not 
only prepare their children to live usefully by giving them a 
proper education, but to live comfortably, by furnishing them, 
when it is in their power, with sufficient means of subsistence. 
God in the same manner takes a parental care of his own 
children, and provides the means of enabling them to live 
happily forever. To this end he renders them perfectly holy, 
and thus furnishes them with dispositions in possession of which 
they can live happily—dispositions which prepare them to be 
useful, amiable, honorable—esteemed and loved by all good 
and wise beings, particularly by himself; dispositions which 
insure them peace of mind, self-approbation, and the con- 
sciousness of being excellent and lovely. To a mind thus 
purified and exalted he unites a body spiritual, incorruptible, 
glorious, and immortal, the proper tenement of so noble an 
inhabitant. Thus formed and perfected, he removes them to 
his heavenly kingdom, and there places them in circum- 
stances and amid companions of such a nature as to enable 
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them to improve in knowledge, excellence, honor, and happi- 
ness forever.” * 

I say again, the mind staggers under the weight of this 
great thought—the thought of our heirship. Eternity alone 
will be able to disclose its full import. 

VII. We may consider also the discipline implied in the 
relation of sonship. There is an important sense in which 
this might be considered a privilege: I treat it, however, as a 
distinct topic. ‘The discipline which God administers to his 
children is administered in the reproofs, alarms, and threat- 
enings of his word and ordinances, and the chastisements of 
his providence, and generally in all their distresses. By these 
they are checked in their downward progress of sense and 
sin—warned of approaching danger, quickened to more vig- 
orous efforts in their duty, weaned from the world, and by 
degrees prepared for heaven.” + 

The necessity of such discipline arises from the remaining 
corruption of our natures.. Our perverseness must be cor- 
rected; our wills must be subdued; our affections must be 
turned away from earthly, and directed to heavenly, things. 
Such a change cannot be effected without inflictions. Hence 
the children of God are often sufferers. Still they are to 
remember that their sufferings are the inflictions of a Father 
and Friend, and intended for their good. Says the apostle: 
‘““My son, despise not thou the chastening of the Lord, nor 
faint when thou art rebuked of him; for whom the Lord 
loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he 
receiveth. If ye endure chastening, God dealeth with you as 
with sons; for what son is he whom the Lord chasteneth not? 
But if ye be without chastisement, whereof all are partakers, 
then are ye bastards and not sons. Furthermore, we have 
had fathers of our flesh who corrected us, and we gave them 
reverence. Shall we not much rather be in subjection to the 
Father of spirits, and live? For they, verily, fora few days 
chastened us after their own pleasure; but he for our profit, 
that we might be partakers of his holiness. Now no chas- 
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tening seemeth for the present joyous, but grievous; never- 
theless afterward it yieldeth the peaceable fruits of righteous- 
ness unto them who are exercised thereby.” 

This passage sets forth the certainty and the objects of Chris- 
tian spiritual discipline in the clearest light. It is certain, 
because God is our Father, and sees its necessity. Because he 
-is our Father, and sees its necessity, he will not neglect it. 
The objects are, our subjugation to the Lather of spirits that we may 
live, and the production of the peaceable fruits of righteousness. 
There is an additional thought of great interest in this pas- 
sage: our sufferings, our chastisements, are an evidence that 
we are children—sons, and not bastards. This is in conflict 
with the judgment of the world. Job’s friends thought that 
because he was a great sufferer, he was a great sinner. Thus 
the world judges. God, however, convinced Job’s friends of 
the folly of their decision. He afflicts his children because 
he loves them, and would make them holy and useful. 

VIII. The last subject for consideration is, the evidence of 
sonship, denominated in the Scriptures the “Spirit of adop- 
tion.” 

Rom. viii. 15: ‘For ye have not received the spirit of 
bondage again to fear; but ye have received the Spirit of 
adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father.” 

Gal. iv. 6: “And because ye are sons, God hath sent forth 
the Spirit of his Son into your hearts, crying, Abba, Father.” 

The Spirit thus dwelling in our hearts, and enabling us to 
claim with confidence God as our Father, is the Spirit of 
adoption, and is the evidence to ourselves of our sonship. 
This evidence is a sweet and precious Christian experience. 
It is the testimony of consciousness that we have trusted, con- 
fided, believed in Christ; that we have been accepted through 
him, and that through him we may approach to God, may 
draw very near to him, and claim him as a Father. With 
such a consciousness we make our approach, and realize the 
blessings of a Father. This is the Spirit of adoption, and 
the highest internal evidence of Christian sonship. 

In Ee aieiol! we may remark— 


1. Upon the blessings imparted by the gospel. 
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I denominate them unspeakable upon the highest authority. 
‘‘As it is written, eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love him. But God hath revealed 
them unto us by his Spirit; for the Spirit searcheth all things, 
yea, the deep things of God.” These things prepared for them 
that love him are suggested—they cannot be more than sug- 
gested—by the relation which we have been considering. If 
we are sons of God, “it doth not yet appear what we shall 
be; but we know that when he shall appear we shall be like 
him, for we shall see him as he is.” 

2. Upon the nearness and expressiveness of the relations 
which God is represented as sustaining to. his people. It 
was remarked in the commencement of this Lecture, that 
‘“‘a large proportion of the language of the Scriptures is trop- 
ical.”” The ideas, the relations are new—they are spiritual. 
We have no language adapted to them, and must, therefore, 
adopt the language of common life in the expression of these 
holy mysteries. God ts our sun and shield; he is our rock, our 
fortress, our high tower, our strong tower. We have been con- 
sidering him as our Father. How expressive are all these 
metaphors! How expressive especially is the latter! God 
is our Father; and when we approach him in the most holy 
of exercises, we are taught to say, “Our Father who art in 
heaven.’ What hopes do such expressions inspire! How 
intimate and how hallowed the relation indicated ! 

3. Upon the elevated position enjoyed by the people of 
God. They have been denounced, maltreated, hunted down 
like wild beasts; treated ‘‘as the filth of the world,” as “the 
offscouring of all things;’ but if they are the children of 
God, as the Scriptures represent them, they are, notwith- 
standing the false estimate of the world, in a position of 
great eminence and distinction. ‘Do I say great? Such emi- 
nence and distinction are beyond conception. They are the 
children of a King—of the “King of kings.” They are “a 
ehosen generation, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a pecul- 
iar people.” What could the world confer upon such a 
people? It is pleasant to reflect, too, that while it can cer- 
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tainly add nothing to their real interests, it can as certainly 
detract nothing from them. These interests are abiding, 
eternal—far beyond the reach of human or even satanic 
malignity. 

4, Upon the extent of the great family into which adoption 
introduces each Christian believer. This family consists of 
angels that keep their first estate, and all those who are 
redeemed from the earth by the blood of Christ. Of the first 
it is said: “‘The chariots of God are twenty thousand, even 
thousands of angels.’’ I suppose a definite to represent an 
indefinite number—that the chariots and angels of God are 
very numerous. More than twelve legions of angels could 
have been commanded for the defense of Christ, had a 
defense been desirable. In addition, there is of redeemed 
spirits a great multitude which no man can number, of all nations, 
and kindreds, and people, and tongues, which siand before the throne, 
and before the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palms in their 
hands. With these sons of God that shouted for joy when the 
world was made, and these redeemed spirits that no man can 
number, Christian believers are to be associated forever. Of 
this great family they make a part. How vast is the relation- 
ship thus established! In distant worlds, and in distant ages, 
new ties of this spiritual kindredship will be acknowledged 
and felt; and this great spiritual family will expand itself 
out into the most remote parts of Jehovah’s universe. What 
a conception is this! Into whatever part of this universe a 
redeemed spirit may wander, it will find a brother allied to it 
by ties far more sacred than those of blood. Beyond the 
circle of its spiritual consanguinity it can never go. Angels 
and blessed spirits are engaged in their agencies of love and 
mercy everywhere, and such are brethren wherever found. 
In an earlier part of this course of Lectures, allusion was 
made to the extent, the boundlessness of Jehovah’s empire: 
the additional thought is here presented, that his family 
comprehends all holy beings. Of the extent of this family 
we can have no adequate conception. As it comprehends 
the cherubim and seraphim in heaven, so it includes the 
millions of sweet infant spirits that have been redeemed fron; 
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the earth. Between these grades of existence what nurnbers 
will be found no arithmetic can compute. The whole will 
constitute a vast, an immeasurable mass of consecrated, sanc- 
tified mind, all acknowledging one God and Father, ee one 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Redecmer and Head of this great spir- 
itual brotherhood. 
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LECTURE IL. 
SANCTIFICATION. 


Tus word is easily defined. It signifies the production of 
holiness—the making of a subject holy. The corresponding 
Greek term is dy:aopéc. It is thus defined: Sanctification, 
purity of heart and life; holiness. Its proper import, how- 
ever, is, the making of a subject holy. The noun is active in 
its signification. It denotes a process rather than a result. 
‘Ayiaoua denotes the result of the process which is expressed 
by dy:acpéc. The former term does not occur in the New 
Testament; whilst the latter does not occur in the classical 
authors. It is wholly confined to the New Testament and 
Septuagint. J 

Sanctification and the corresponding Greek term is used in 
a primary and in a secondary sense in the Scriptures. Its 
primary sense is the sense already given; in its secondary 
sense it denotes the dedication or devotion of a thing to a holy use. 
In this sense it does not denote the making of a subject holy, 
but the using, the treating of it, as though it were holy. 

J. I propose to give some scriptural examples of the use of 
the noun dycaouéc, and the corresponding verb dy:dé, in both 
senses. And— 

1. In their primary sense. 

Rom. vi. 19, 22: “For as ye have yielded your members 
servants to uncleanness and to iniquity, unto iniquity; even 
so now yield your members servants to righteousness, unto 
holiness—ei¢ dytaouév. But now being made free from sin, 
and become servants to God, ye have your fruit unto holi- 
ness—si¢ dyiacuév—and the end everlasting life.” 
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1 Thess. iv. 3, 4,7: “ For this is the will of God, even your 
sanctification—dy:aouéc—that ye should abstain from fornica- 
tion; that every one of you should know to possess his vessel 
in sanctification—év dysaouj—and honor; for God hath not 
called us unto uncleanness, but unto holiness—éy dyraopo.” 

It is very evident that fidelity, purity in the fulfillment of 
the marriage relation, is the lesson inculeated in these latter 
verses. We are required to be free from sin—from a viola- 
tion of the laws of this relation. 

1 Tim. 1. 15: “ Notwithstanding, she shall be saved in 
child-bearing, if they continue in faith, and charity, and holi- 
ness—év dyeaovG—with sobriety.” 

Heb. xii. 14: “Follow peace with all men, and holiness— 
Tov dycacuov—without which no man shall see the Lord.” 

Holiness is used in these passages in its ordinary sense of 
freedom from sin. Females are required to live in faith, and 
charity, and purity—freedom from sin; and we are required to 
seek holiness—freedom from sin—as ite great object of life. 

2 Thess. ii. 13: “Because God hath from the beginning 
chosen you to salvation, through sanctification of the Spirit— 
év dytacua tretparoc—and belief of the truth.” 

The sanctification here mentioned is evidently holiness of 
heart produced by the influence of the Spirit of truth, through 
the medium of the word of truth. This process has already 
been considered. 

1 Pet. i. 2: “Elect according to the foreknowledge of God the 
Father, through sanctification of the Spirit—év dy:aoyd mvetuatoe 
—unto obedience and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ.” 

1 Cor. i. 80: “But of him are ye in Christ Jesus, who of 
God is made unto us wisdom, and a and sancti- 
fication—dyaopde—and gece niauorh” 

In these passages sanctification means holiness, or rather, 
as I have suggested, the production of holiness in the heart— 
a process developed by the influence of the Holy Spirit. 
When Christ is said to be our sanctification, we understand 
that through his mediation the Spirit operates in the fulfill- 
ment of its proper office—in the production of holiness. 

From all these passages it appears that the original term, 
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dytaowoc, is sometimes rendered by our word holiness, and 
sometimes by our term sanctification. I suppose, however, 
it will generally be found to correspond to sanctification, indi- 
eating rather the production of holiness than holiness itself—a 
process rather than itsresult. This is certainly the import of 
sanctification: it is equally the original import of dysacpédc. 

We may now consider the corresponding verb. 

John xvii. 17: “ Sanctify—dyiaoov—them through thy truth: 
thy word is truth.” 

This is a part of our Saviour’s prayer for his disciples. 
The object of the prayer was evidently that they might be 
prepared for the great mission upon which he was about to 
send them. They were to be prepared for such a work by 
sanctification—by the purifying of their minds from ignorance 
and error, and their hearts from sin. ‘These are the tenden- 
cies of a proper application of truth. 

Rom. xv. 16: “That the offering up of the Gentiles might be 
acceptable, being sanctified—iyracpévn—by the Holy Ghost.” 

1 Cor. vi. 11: “And such were some of you; but ye are 
washed, but ye are sanctified—7y:do07ts—but ye are justified 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God.” 

Eph. v. 26: “That he might sanctify—dy:don—and cleanse 
it with the washing of water by the word.” 

1 Thess. v. 23: “And the very God of peace stot 
aytdoat—you wholly; and I pray God your whole spirit, and 
soul, and body, be preserved blameless unto the coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The latter part of this verse is exegetical of the first. We 
are to be sanctified wholly by our spirit, soul, and body’s being 
preserved blameless unto the coming of Christ. These are 
specimens of the use of dyidfw. Its import is easily deter- 
mined. It signifies to make clean; to purify; to make a subject 
free from sin. Sanctification and d&yracpué¢ imply, both of them, 
the existence of sin in the subject. They describe the process 
of its removal. The import both of the nouns and verbs is 
positive, and not ceremonial. The Scriptures inculcate no 
truth more distinctly than the great truth that by the use of 
such means as God has appointed, attended by the influence 
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of his Holy Spirit, sin is counteracted, and holiness is pro- 
duced in the human heart and in human society. 

According to the import of these terms, therefore, sanctifica- 
tion signifies a moral purification ; a cleansing from sin; the produc- 
tion of holiness. It is set forth in the Confession of Faith thus: 

‘“‘T’hey who are effectually called and regenerated, having 
a new heart and a new spirit created in them, are farther 
sanctified really and personally through the virtue of. Christ’s 
death and resurrection, by his word and Spirit dwelling in 
them. The dominion of the whole body of sin is destroyed, 
and the several lusts thereof are more and more weakened 
and mortified; and they more and more quickened and 
strengthened in all saving graces to the practice of true 
holiness, without which no man shall see the Lord.” * 

Says the Catechism: ‘Sanctification is the work of God’s 
free grace, whereby we are renewed in the whole man after 
the image of God, and are enabled more and more to die 
unto sin, and live unto righteousness.”’ ¢ 

2. We may now consider sanctification in its secondary 
sense. In this sense, as I have already suggested, both the 
noun and corresponding verb signify the seléing apart of a thing 
for sacred uses; a dedication; a consecration—to set apart from a 
common to a holy service; to dedicate; to consecrate; to devote to 
God, or to the promotion of his kingdom. In this sense God is 
said to have sanctified the Sabbath; Aaron and his sons are 
said to have been sanctified. Moses is said to have sanctified 
the people, the tabernacle, the altar, and various offerings. 
The import of the transaction in all these cases is, that the 
things were set apart, devoted to God; consecrated, set apart to 
a holy use or service. The following scriptures will illustrate: 

Isai. vill. 18: ‘‘ Sanetify the Lord of hosts himself, and let 
him ke your fear, and let him be your dread.” 

Tsai. xxix. 23: ‘“‘But when he seeth his children, the work 
of my hands, in the midst of him, they shall sanctify my name, 
and sanctify the Holy One of Jacob, and shall fear the God of 
Israel.”’ 
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In these passages the subjects of the sanctification are “the 
Lord of hosts;’’ “the Holy One of Jacob;” the name of God. 
It is very evident, however, that the influence to be experi- 
enced is to be experienced by our own minds. The subjects 
cannot really be sanctified—made more holy. They embody 
perfect holiness already. But we can cultivate a spirit of 
reverence for them. We are to set God and his name before 
our minds as objects of special regard and reverence. 

Ezek. xxxvi. 23: “And I will sanctify my great name, 
which was profaned among the heathen, which ye have pro- 
faned in the midst of them; and the heathen shall know that 
I am the Lord, saith the Lord God, when I shall be sanctified 
in you before their eyes.”’ 

Ezek. xxxvili. 23: “Thus will I magnify myself, and sane- 
tify myself; and I will be known in the eyes of many nations, 
and they shall know that I am the Lord.” 

What God proposes in these passages to do, when he says 
he will sanctify himself, and sanctify his great name, cannot be 
misunderstood. He does not mean that he will make himself 
or his great name purer or more holy, but that he will cause 
himself and his name to be more honored. They shall be 
reverenced, treated as though they were more holy. 

Jobi. 5: “And it was so, when the days of their feasting 
were gone about, that Job sent and sanctified them, and rose 
up early in the morning and offered burnt-offerings according 
to the number of them all.” 

Joel i. 14: “Sanctify ye a fast; call a solemn assembly.” 

I need not multiply quotations. The sanctification brought 
to view in all these passages is ceremonial. The subjects 
were dedicated to God, consecrated, set apart to a holy ser- 
vice, ceremonially given to God. When Job sanctified his 
sons, the process must have been ceremonial. The sanctifica- 
tion of a fast was its appointment and religious observance. 
The original word used in these instances is wp, which sig- 
nifies to regard and treat as holy; to pronounce holy ; to consecrate ; 
io sanctify or consecrate with solemn rites. 

I quote a single passage from the New Testament: 

1 Cor. vii. 14: “For the unbelieving husband is sanctified 
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by the wife, and the unbelieving wife is sanctified by the 
husband; else were your children unclean; but now are they 
holy.” 

It seems difficult to misunderstand the doctrine of this 
text. When either the husband or the wife is a believer, and 
the other an unbeliever, the unbelieving party is to be treated, 
regarded, esteemed as a believer, and the children are to be 
treated by the Church as though both the parents were 
believers. 

II. It needs hardly be remarked that the term sanctifica- 
tion, when used to denote a doctrine of the gospel, or a 
religious experience, is used in its first sense. According to 
the Confession of Faith and Catechism, it is @ destroying of the 
dominion of the whole body of sin, and a weakening and mortifying 
of the several lusts thereof, and an acquiring of strength in all saving 
graces—a work “ whereby we are renewed in the whole man 
after the image of God, and are enabled more and more to 
die unto sin, and live unto righteousness.”’ Its influence is, 
therefore, positive, and not ceremonial. 

Jif. I now proceed to consider the agent and the means of 
sanctification. We have no difficulty here. Sanctification, as 
it is presented in the Confession of Faith, and by most theo- 
logical writers, is an extension or fuller development of the 
process commenced in regeneration. If this is so, the agent 
and the means employed in the commencement of the process 
are still employed in its extension. The Spirit of God is the 
agent; the word and providence of God are the means. The 
word is the principal means. These topics have been pre- 
sented with fullness—perhaps suflicient fullness—in the Lec- 
tures upon Divine Influence. I refer, however, to a few 
additional scriptural authorities. 

2 Thess. 11.18: “But we are bound to give thanks always 
to God for you brethren, beloved of the Lord, because God 
hath from the beginning chosen you to salvation through 
sanctification of the Spirit, and belief of the truth.”’ 

In this passage, both the agent and the principal means of 
sanctification are presented. 

1 Pet. i. 2: “Elect according to the foreknowledge of God 
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the Father, through sanctification of the Spirit, unto obedience 
and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ.” 

"1 Cor. vi. 11: “But ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, but 
ye are justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the 
Spirit of our God.” 

In both these passages sanctification is said to be wrought 
by the Spirit of God. Says Dr. Dwight: 

“The most extensive and complete account, however, 
which is given us of this subject in the Scriptures, is con- 
tained in the eighth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. 
Here Christians are said not to walk after the flesh, but after the 
Spirit; to be under the law of the Spirit of life; to be after the Spirit ; 
to mind the things of the Spirit; to be spiritually-minded; and thus 
to possess life and peace; to have the Spirit dwelling in them; to be 
led by the Spirit, which to them becomes the Spirit of adoption— 
that is, the Spirit by which they are children of God, and cry 
unto him, Abba, Father; to have the witness of the Spirit; to have 
the assistance of the Spirit in their prayers ; to have the first-fruits of 
ihe Spirit; and universally to be under his guidance and 
influence through the whole Christian life.” * 

IV. The Scriptures become the means of our sanctification 
when by reading and studying them our hearts and lives are 
improved. When the word of God is presented from the 
pulpit by a spiritual ministry, it becomes a savor of life unto 
life to the people of God. Says Dr. Dwight of the word of 
God: 

‘“‘Its instructions and precepts at the same time coincide 
with the great scheme of moral conduct formed by the mind, 
ag its only general directory, harmonizing with its views, 
affections, aims, and determinations. They are, therefore, 
welcomed as means of light, as objects of complacency, as 
sanctions of favorite designs, and as guides, aids, and motives 
to a life chosen and loved.’’ + | 

The word of God is to a good man the rule of his life, a 
lamp to his feet, and a light to his path. Says the Psalmist: 
‘“‘Thy word have I hid in my heart, that I might not sin 
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against thee.” The word of God discountenances sin: as far 
as we are under the influence of that word, we will be turned 
away from sin. 

V. The providence of God becomes a means of sanctifica- 
tion when it makes solemn and religious impressions upon 
our minds. Many dispensations are evidently intended to 
turn the minds of God’s people away from the world and 
toward himself. Such dispensations, properly improved, 
become means of sanctification. They promote our dying unto 
sin and our living unto righteousness. The Psalmist said: ‘Before 
I was afflicted I went astray; but now have I kept thy word. 
It is good for me that I have been afflicted, that I might learn 
thy statutes.” These passages describe the experience of a 
good man; thousands of good men have had a similar 
experience. Afilictive dispensations often seem severe; we 
cannot explain them. Still, of one thing we may be certain— 
they are blessings in intention; and if improved, will be bless- 
ings in fact. They promote our sanctification. 

VI. It has been already stated that sanctification is a farther 
development of the process commenced in regeneration. On 
this subject I use the customary language of theologians, and 
I express, as I understand them, the sentiments of the 
Confession of Faith. Regeneration and sanctification are 
similar, but not the same work. The one is the disposition 
changed ; the other is the new disposition strengthened, con- 
firmed. The one is the leaven deposited in the three 
measures of meal; the other is the leaven operating upon the 
mass by degrees till the whole is leavened. The one is the 
commencement; the other the development of the new life. 
If man were entirely passive in regeneration, the change 
might be—most likely would be—perfect. In that case, but 
one agent would be employed; that agent would be God. 
But the entire passivity of a moral agent is a philosophical 
absurdity. Action is implied in the very idea of agency. 
Furthermore, the entire passivity of the mind seems impos- 
sible. Mind is in its nature active, as matter is in its nature 
passive. If mind is in its nature active, it is still an agent 
when under divine influence; I say an agent, and not a thing 
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to be cleansed and purified in the sense in which a vessel, or 
any other physical subject, is purified. Has not the belief 
that regeneration is a perfect work arisen from an entire 
misconception of the nature of the mind? Such a miscon- 
ception would lead, of course, to a misconception of the 
nature of the work itself. Shall I state here again—although 
it may be a repetition of what has heretofore been stated— 
that in regeneration a new tendency is given to the mind; 
new feelings of heart are originated; anew channel of thought 
is opened; the formation of new habits of thought and feel- 
ingiscommenced? But primitive tendencies and habits seek 
to recover themselves; old feelings return. Hence the)spir- 
itual conflict. LL“ lp ie” 

VII. The subject of sanctification is the soul. wb con- 
siderations make it necessary that this should be presented 
as a distinct proposition. 

First. A different view of the subject is entertained in some 
portions of our Communion. We ought to understand ourselves. 

Secondly. Some passages of Scripture seem to teach that 
the subject of sanctification is the body. Such scriptures 
ought to be understood. Let us try to understand them. I 
remark, then— 

1. That in the sense in which sanctification is here con- 
sidered, and in which it is evidently considered in the Con- 
fession of Faith, and by the best theological writers, the soul 
alone is susceptible of the work. It is the soul that thinks, 
feels, loves, hates, hopes, fears, believes, and disbelieves. 
The soul is the seat of action, emotion; passion, affection, of 
every kind, which is in its nature sinful or holy. If these 
views are correct, it seems to me self-evident that the soul 
alone is capable of holiness or sin; that sin cannot be predi- 
cated of the body. The soul or mind is the agent; the body 
is the organ through which it acts, but is itself incapable of 
action. All action originates with the mind; all moral action 
is developed from the will. But the body, like all matter, is 
inert; it has no will, and is, therefore, neither moral nor 
immoral. These are all established principles in science. 
No man, who makes any pretensions to investigation in such , 
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subjects, will controvert them. It is, therefore, plain that 
neither holiness nor sin can originate with the body; it must 
originate with the mind. Holiness and sin develop them- 
selves through the body, but they do so in the same manner 
in which the actions and affections of an agent develop them- 
selves through any other organ. They originate in the mind. 
This is the philosophical view of the subject. 

2. That it is admitted’ that some passages of Scripture seem 
to teach that the body, and not the soul, is the subject of 
sanctification. Let us examine them. 

Rom. vil. 5, 18, 23-25: “For when we were in the flesh, 
the motions of sins, which were by the law, did work in our 
members to bring forth fruit unto death. For I know that in 
me (that is, in my flesh) dwelleth no good thing; for to will 
is present with me, but how to perform that which is good I 
find not. But I see another law in my members, warring 
against the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity 
to the law of sin which is in my members. O wretched man 
that Tam! who shall deliver me from the body of this death? 
I thank God, through Jesus Christ our Lord. So then with 
the mind I myself serve the law of God, but with the flesh 
the law of sin.” 

tom. viii. 1, 8-5, 8, 9,12, 13: ‘There is, therefore, now 
no condemnation to them which are in Christ Jesus, who 
walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit. For what the 
law could not do, in that it was weak through the flesh, God 
sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for 
sin, condemned sin in the flesh, that the righteousness of the 
law might be fulfilled in us, who walk not after the flesh, but 
after the Spirit. For they that are after the flesh, do mind 
the things of the flesh; but they that are after the Spirit, the 
things of the Spirit. So then they that are in the flesh can- 
not please God. But ye are not in the flesh, but in the 
Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of God dwell in you. There- 
fore, brethren, we are debtors not to the flesh, to live after 
the flesh. For if ye live after the flesh, ye shall die; but if 
ye through the Spirit do mortify the deeds of the body, ye 
shall live.” 
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These are long and very important passages of Scripture. 
They ought to be understood. ‘The question involved in 
them, as far as we are here concerned, is, whether the words 
flesh, members, and body, in these passages, were intended by 
the apostle to be understood in a literal or tropical sense. It 
seems to me that an intelligent scriptural reader can find but 
little difticulty in answering this question. They are to be 
understood tropically, and not literally. They signify the 
sentient nature of man—the seat of his affections, desires, 
passions, emotions. They teach that this nature is still, to 
some extent, under the dominion of sin; that this dominion, 
although weakened and broken, is not wholly destroyed, and 
that the corrupt tendencies of the mind which remain area 
source of great trouble and conflict to good men. In support 
of this exegesis I remark— : 

First. That the whole context is antithetical. The antithesis 
in the first passage is between the flesh, or members, and the 
mind. The mind is inclined to what is good; the flesh, or 
members, to what isevil. ‘‘ With the mind I myself serve the 
jaw of God, but with the flesh the law of sin.’? From the 
import of one member of the antithesis we learn the import 
of the other. With the mind, the person described “ would 
do good,” delights in the law of God. Can we doubt that such 
a mind as this is a mind under a spiritual influence, with 
tendencies originated in regeneration? My exposition is, 
that what is denominated the flesh and members are the old 
tendencies—habits of thought and feeling; and that the 
conflict arises from the strugglings of these old tendencies 
for the recovery of their dominion. 

In the second passage, the antithesis is between the flesh 
and the Spirit. Those who walk after the flesh, and those who 
walk after the Spirit, are two different classes of persons. 
Those who walk after the Spirit are undoubtedly those who 
have been renewed in the spirit of their minds. Can this be 
questioned? AsI have already suggested, from the import 
of one member of the antithesis, if known, we derive the 
import of the other. If those who walk after the Spirit are 
those who have been renewed, are not those who walk after 
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the flesh those who have not been renewed? I derive the 
conclusion, then, that by the flesh, in this passage, we are to 
understand the unrenewed, corrupt nature. 

The proper antithesis of flesh, used literally, would be spirit, 
without any reference to its moral character. We thus speak 
of the body and the soul, of flesh and spirit, of matter and 
mind, as counterparts of each other. But I state again—and 
the position cannot be overthrown—that the counterpart of 
the flesh in both these passages is the renewed, the evangeli- 
eally spiritual nature of man. The flesh, then, and its cognates 
must be the unrenewed nature—the nature which is suscep- 
tible of a spiritual influence, but has not yet been brought 
under it. An exposition which would expound these terms 
literally would be involved in the greatest difficulties and 
absurdities. The truth is, such an exposition, fully carried 
out, would be intolerable. 

Secondly. The persons here mentioned are represented as 
having been previously i the flesh, but at the time in which 
they are mentioned, as not being in the flesh. But they were 
still in the flesh literally—they were still living. Their con- 
nection with the literal flesh was as complete as it had ever 
been. The apostle must mean, therefore, that they had 
previously been in an unconverted, an unspiritual state, but 
that they are now converted, and under the influence of the 
Spirit of God. Again, it is urged in this context that “they 
that are in the flesh cannot please God.” But it is clearly 
implied that those who are spiritually-minded do please God, 
and they are still literally in the flesh. 

Thirdly. In exposition of these passages I refer also 
to 

John iii. 6: ‘* That which is born of the flesh is flesh; and 
that which is born of the Spirit is spirit.” 

Our Saviour intends evidently to teach here that the person 
born of the flesh is sinful, and that the person born of the 
Spirit is holy. Flesh and sinfulness aré, therefore, according 
to his exposition, synonymous. Says Prof. Stuart: “The most 
common usage of the word flesh in the New Testament is the 
tropical one.”’ It signifies the degenerate nature. 
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3. In considering the scriptural views of this subject, I 
present, also, 

1 Thess. 'v. 23: ‘And the very God of peace sanctify you 
wholly; and I pray God your whole spirit, and soul, and body, 
be preserved blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.”’ 

What is meant by sanctification in this passage is explained 
in the latter part, ‘That your whole spirit, and soul, and body, 
be preserved blameless.’”’ The body is one of the subjects. 
But the spirit and soul are also subjects. If this passage 
proves, therefore, that the body is sanctified, it proves also 
that the spirit and soul are sanctified, and consequently proves 
too much. I supposethe import of the prayer to be, that the 
whole man, including all his faculties, bodily, moral, and 
mental, may be preserved from the influence of sin. The 
body as well as the mind may be under influence of sin, whilst 
it cannot be the seat of sin. | 

Gal. v. 16-24: ‘This, I say then, Walk in the Spirit, and 
ye shall not fulfill the lust of the flesh. Yor the flesh lust- 
eth against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh; and 
these are contrary the one to the other, so that ye cannot do 
the things that ye would. But if ye be led by the Spirit, ye 
are not under the law. Now the works of the flesh are 
manifest, which are these: Adultery, fornication, uncleanness, 
lasciviousness, idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, emula- 
tions, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, envyings, murders, 
drunkenness, revelings, and such like; of the which I tell 
you before, as I have also told you in time past, that they 
which do such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God. 
But the fruit of thé Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance; against 
such there is no law. And they that are Christ’s have 
crucified the flesh, with the affections and lusts.” 

On this passage I remark— 

First. That the word flesh cannot be understood in its 
literal sense here, for the reason that some of the things 
attributed to it are obviously attributes and developments 
of the mind, or more properly of what the Scriptures denomi- 
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nate the heart, and not of the literal flesh. For example, 
“Idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, 
strife, seditions, heresies, envyings.”’ I say again, that these 
must originate in the mind, the depraved heart of man; still 
they are here represented as the works of the flesh. 

Secondly. That what are here denominated the fruits of the 
Spirit are the exercises and developments of a renewed heart. 
This is plain. It is inferred, therefore, 

Thirdly. That the flesh presented in the passage as the 
antithesis of the Spirit is the unrenewed heart. 

Fourthly. That those who are Christ’s, and who are bring- 
ing forth the fruits of the Spirit, are said to have crucified the 
flesh with the affections and lusts. But the apostle says, in 
another place, that our old man is crucified with Christ; and still 
in another, that Christians have put off the old man. A col- 
location of these passages will make it evident that the old 
man and the flesh are the same thing, and that we are to 
understand by them the unrenewed nature. Zhe works of the 
flesh are, therefore, the exercises and developments of the 
unrenewed nature, as the works of the Spirit are the exercises 
and developments of the renewed nature. 

VIII. I present the preceding as specimens of those 
passages of Scripture which seem to lead to a conclusion 
different from the position just presented, that the subject of 
sanctification is the soul. It will appear satisfactorily, I think, 
that they seem only to lead to such a conclusion, but do not 
so teach when properly understood. The subject of sanctifi- 
cation is the soul, and can be the soul only. Sanctification 
differs from a growth in grace in this, that a growth in 
grace does not necessarily imply the destruction of sin. Our 
first parents might have grown in grace instead of falling into 
sin. Angels and glorified saints will grow in grace forever. 
But sanctification, as the term is used by most theologians, 
and in our Confession of Faith, implies the existence of sin, 
which is undergoing a gradual process of destruction. 

IX. The process’ of sanctification terminates at death. 
The doctrine of the Confession of Faith is, that sanctification 
is imperfect in this life, and that the-remains of depravity may 
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continue lo affect the true believer while he lives. We do not teach, 
however, that sanctification is terminated by death. Death is 
not an agent; itisastate. Still the doctrine is true that our 
sanctification is not perfected—that we are not free from sin 
until death. My arguments on this subject are— 

1. Our present state is mainly disciplinary. It is true other 
objects in the providence of God are contemplated in our stay 
here, but all these are connected with a disciplinary object. 
When our discipline is accomplished—and this accomplish- 
ment has an immediate connection with our sanctification— 
the leading object of our stay and labor on earth is accom- . 
plished. When this is accomplished, shall we not be taken 
home? I can see no defect in this reasoning. From such a 
view of the subject death is rather a sequent of sanctification, 
than sanctification of death. \ 

2. The great and good men whose record we have in the 
Scriptures were evidently imperfect. Abraham, Isaac, Jacob 
Moses, David, Jeremiah, Paul, and Job, are illustrations. I 
call attention especially to the last mentioned in this catalogue. 
It is said of Job, in the early portion of his history, that he 
‘“‘was a perfect and an upright man, and one that feared God 
and eschewed evil.” Yet Job says of himself, after passing 
through his trials: “I abhor myself, and repent in dust and 
ashes.”’ This is certainly the language of a man who felt him- 
self to be deeply defective. j 

3. The experience of the best men in every age attests, in 
melancholy expression, the truth of the position that we are 
not free from sin until death. I say, the experience of the 
best men in every age so attests. And this is true as far as 
my knowledge extends. Such men bear witness of the con- 
flict from within. But there can be no conflict from within 
where there is no sinfulness within; and where there is sin- 
fulness within, the dominion of sin has not been destroyed. 

4, The Scriptures teach that we are not free from sin in 
this world, and, of course, that the process of sanctification 
must continue until death. 

i John 1.8: “If we say that we have no sin, we deceive 
ourselves, and the truth is not in us.”’ 
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2 Chron. vi. 86: “ For there is no man which sinneth not” 

These passages seem to me to settle this question. If we 
are made holy at any time before our departure from the 
world, how can they be true? The theory presented here is, 
that when the corn is ripe and ready for the garner, the object 
is effected which the planter contemplated, and a transfer is 
at once made. The difficulty connected with this view of 
the subject, arising from the case of a person who may die 
immediately after conversion, has already been considered. 
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LECTURE III. 
GROWTH IN GRACE. 


J. SANCTIFICATION is, as we have seen, the production of 
holiness, or the making of a subject holy; a growth in grace 
is the increase—the fuller development of this holiness. Our 
first parents, had they not sinned, would have grown in grace 
—their primitive holiness would have been more fully devel- 
oped. They would not, however, have experienced sanctifica- 
tion, because they were already free from sin. The angels 
that kept their first estate, and saints in heaven, grow in grace, 
but they are above the necessity of sanctification. They are 
already free from sin. They need no change in this respect. 

II. Furthermore, as we have already seen, all great changes 
in the kingdom of God, except those which are miraculous, 
are gradual. We mean by this statement, that time is re- 
quired for their completion. The commencement of such 
changes may be, and is, generally, momentary; but time and 
means are necessary in order to their consummation. Regen- 
eration is a momentary work, but this is the commencement 
only, and not the consummation of the great moral change 
necessary to our admission to heaven. The consummation 
is wrought out in our sanctification. In like manner as 
changes are gradual, all processes of development ‘except 
those which are miraculous are gradual. When the first man 
and the first woman were made, they seem to have been 
formed at once into a state of maturity. But this was a 
miracle. Men and women are not so formed now. As far as 
we can determine from the record, every thing else—plants, 
trees, the lower orders of animals, which were made at first— 
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reached maturity in a manner that would now be considered 
miraculous. It would be justly considered miraculous, too, 
because the whole series of creations was a series of miracles. 

III. But what is the manner of development now? The 
process is gradual. | 

1. The oak of the forest is an illustration. It appears, as 
we see it in princely grandeur, as the monarch of the trees. 
But numerous and long years have been necessary to its pres- 
ent maturity. It was once an acorn, and then a shrub, which 
might have been broken and destroyed by the slightest cas- 
ualty. But it has grown up by degrees to its present great- 
ness. 

2. The human body is an illustration. The most gigantic 
human frame was once small. It weighed but a few pounds. 
It was carried with ease by a frail nurse. But it has now 
acquired sufficient bone, and muscle, and sinew, for the most 
rugged labors of human life. The development was gradual. 
Time, food, exercise, discipline, were all necessary to its pres- 
ent strength and vigor. 

3. The human mind, however, is the most remarkable illus- 
tration. It is originally a tabula rasa—without an idea. When 
it has acquired a few ideas, it cannot place them ‘in logical 
relations; it has not yet learned to think. Still, by education 
and exercise, this mind, so destitute and powerless at first, 
develops itself into such greatness, that surrounding minds 
are dazzled and bewildered in contemplating it. But time, 
and labor, and care, and self-denial, have been necessary to 
such a consummation. 

4, Islands are formed in the ocean by the incessant toil of 
successive generations of insects. In process of time, these 
islands become the abodes of men, the seats of cities and 
empires. All these facts are illustrations of the truth here 
assumed, that as great changes in the kingdom of God are 
gradual, so all great processes of development are gradual. 
We expect, therefore, that the development of the new life 
will be gradual—that there will be a growth in grace. 

IV. It may not be improper, before we enter fully into the 
discussion of this subject, to define the term grace as it is here 
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used. Grace may be considered in both an objective and 
subjective sense. The term means, objectively, favor, un- 
merited kindness, mercy. By grace we are saved. In such a 
connection the term is used in its objective sense: we are 
saved by the unmerited kindness and mercy of God. It 
means, subjectively, the effects produced in our hearts by the 
influence of objective grace. We are required to grow in 
grace. We understand that we are required to grow in those 
affections which the kindness and mercy of God, and the 
influence of his Holy Spirit, are calculated to awaken in our 
hearts; and furthermore, to improve ourselves in those spir- 
itual exercises which are the legitimate developments of the 
new life. ‘My grace is sufficient for thee.” The import of 
the promise is, that God will impart such a degree of spiritual 
strength and energy that all enemies will be overcome, and 
that every temptation may be resisted. ‘My strength,” says 
the promiser—the strength which I will impart—‘‘is made 
perfect in weakness.” In this case, the grace imparted is 
subjective. Itis the result of a gracious influence upon the 
heart. 

‘V. I need hardly say that in this Lecture I use the term 
grace in its subjective sense. By a growth in grace we are to 
understand an improvement in spiritual character, a fuller 
development of all the holy exercises and affections which 
belong to a Christian experience. Let us, however, enter 
somewhat into detail. By a growth in grace, then, we are to 
understand— 

1. An increase of knowledge. There can be no positive 
holiness without knowledge. This knowledge may be limited, 
but knowledge seems to constitute the capacity itself for 
holiness. We do not say of matter of any kind that it is 
positively holy. It may be ceremonially so, but not positively 
so. The mind is susceptible of holiness for the reason that it 
is capable of acting and feeling. The results of proper action 
are knowledge. The more knowledge we acquire of truth 
and duty, the more capable we become of appreciating the 
one, and of fulfilling the obligations of the other. An angel 
has reached higher spiritual attainments than a man, because 
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he has acquired more knowledge. In all respects it may be 
said that our capacity for holiness is proportioned to our 
knowledge. If this is so, one of the elements in a growth in 
grace is an increase of knowledge. Hence, the two are com- 
bined in the exhortation of the apostle: “But grow in grace, 
and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

2. An increase of faith. I speak here, of course, of evan- 
gelical faith. Faith may exist and be very weak; again, it 
may be very strong. Of course, it may be developed from 
weakness into strength. Peter’s faith was weak when he 
denied his Master; but it was strong when he stood before 
the rulers, and elders, and scribes, and the whole priesthood, 
and said: “This is the stone which was set at naught by you 
builders, which is become the head of the corner. Neither is 
there salvation in any other; for there is none other name 
under heaven given among men whereby we must be saved.” 
The faith of Job was weak when he “opened his mouth, and 
eursed his day;’”’ but it had become strong when he said: 
“Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him.” Many sim- 
ilar illustrations might be presented. <A habit of faith is to 
be cultivated, and, like every other habit, it may be strength- 
ened. 

3. An increase of love to God. We sometimes suppose 
that our first love is most intense, and that a decline rather 
than an increase follows.. This may be so, as far as the affec- 
tion is of the nature of an impulse. And in a great many 
cases, Christian spirituality, as far as it exists, seems to be 
made up of a series of impulses. Still, our love to God 
should be a principle, and it is so in the case of an intelligent 
Christian. As a principle of action, and as a guide of life, 
it may be indefinitely improved. Asa principle, it will im- 
prove forever. Our knowledge of God should increase while 
we live. We should feel, too, more and more sensibly our 
obligations to him. The result of an increase of both such 
knowledge and such sensibility will be an increase of love. 
A love thus produced will be a love arising from principle. 
The same principles will develop themselves in the same 
results forever. Should I ever stand before the throne of God 
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a redeemed and sanctified spirit, I shall behold him face to 
face—shall see beauties and glories of which I can now form 
no conception. I shall then be able, perhaps, in some good 
degree, to appreciate my obligations to his unparalleled love. 
Will not such developments move my heart to an increas- 
ing earnestness of reciprocal love? But even here, I know 
enough, and appreciate my obligations sufficiently, to be 
moved to an increase of love. 

4, An increase of love to men. Love to God and love to 
men have been already presented as results and evidences of 
regeneration. But both these affections are to be improved 
and developed. Love to men is love to the Christian brother- 
hood. Christian sympathy and affection are to be cultivated. 
It was said of the early Christians: ‘Behold how these people 
love one another!” In the age of the apostles, at least for a 
time, all things were made common among believers. The 
spirit which would make all things common, should still be 
the spirit of the Church. Todo good, and to communicate, we 
should not forget. 

But Christian benevolence barelene itself in a still more 
expansive form. It is like the love of God; it 1s love for the 
world. ‘Whois my neighbor?” Our Saviour enables us to 
answer this question. All national, sectional, local, social 
considerations—all accidental considerations of every kind— 
are to be overlooked. Every man is my neighbor. 

This universal benevolence toward God and man is what 
the apostle so highly commends under the denomination of 
charity. Charity is better than tongues, and prophecy, and 
knowledge, and faith, and alms-giving, and martyrdom. This 
noble spirit, if we would grow in grace, must be cultivated 
and developed. 

5. An increase of the spirit of consecration to the service 
of God. In this service we are to promote his glory and the 
great interests of his kingdom. ‘“ Ye are not your own, for 
ye are bought with a price; therefore glorify God in your 
body and in your spirit, which are God’s.”’ Again: “None 
of us liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself. For 
whether we live, we live unto the Lord; and whether we die, 
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we die unto the Lord; whether we live, therefore, or die, we 
are the Lord’s.” When Saul was converted, his first inquiry 
was: “Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?’’ When ap- 
proaching heavy trials, in which bonds and imprisonments 
awaited him, his heroic language was: “But none of these 
things move me; neither count I my life dear unto myself, 
so that I might finish my course with joy, and the ministry 
which I have received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel 
of the grace of God.’’ An increase of the spirit of consecra- 
tion to God is a natural result of an increase of love to God. 
Said the Saviour: “If ye love me, keep my commandments.” 
The injunction implies that the keeping of the command- 
ments is the proper evidence and expression of our love. 

6. An increase of the spirit of watchfulness and prayer. 
We watch lest we fall into temptation and into sin. We pray 
for mercy and grace to help us in time of need. Our knowl- 
edge of our danger, and our sensibility of our weakness, will 
increase with our experience. Hence we may expect greater 
vigilance, and a deeper earnestness in prayer. Our Saviour 
himself prayed with a deeper earnestness when near the close 
of his life. Could we have a more expressive illustration? 
Daniel, too, was an old man when, in spite of the decree of 
the king, he prayed three times a day, with his windows open 
toward Jerusalem. The den of lions had no terrors for him, 
compared with his apprehensions from the neglect of a great 
duty. It may be stated as a general truth, that as age ad- 
vances, and cares multiply, a man who develops the true 
spirit of Christianity will develop, amongst other gracious 
fruits, the spirit which I here urge; he will be more watchful 
and more earnest in prayer. 

7. An increased interest in the word and worship of God, 
and in all the institutions of Christianity. It is unnecessary 
to descend to details in considering this topic. A growth in 
grace implies development and progress in every thing which 
constitutes the Christian character. It is well expressed by 
the apostle in the following injunctions: ‘Add to your faith, 
virtue; and to virtue, knowledge; and to knowledge, tem- 
perance; and to temperance, patience; and to patience, 
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godliness; and to godliness, brotherly kindness; and to 
brotherly kindness, charity.”” An impressive reason for the 
injunctions is annexed: ‘For if these things be in you and 
abound, they make you that ye shall neither be barren nor 
unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
These passages indicate progress, advancement, in the Chris- 
tian life, and as a result of this progress, the proper fruits of 
Christianity. 

The next inquiry arising out of this subject relates to the 
means necessary in order to a growth in grace. What are 
these means? I mention— 

I. The word of God. The truth is the great means of 
advancement in every thing connected with knowledge. As 
already mentioned, knowledge has an essential connection 
with holiness, and truth is the basis of knowledge. The truth 
of God is expressed in his works, but more especially in 
his word. A knowledge of that word, in whatever manner 
it may be obtained, is necessary to a growth in grace. We 
are exhorted by the apostle to desire the sincere milk of the word, 
that we may grow thereby. It is very evident from this passage 
that we are expected to grow by the use of the word. We 
have also a prayer of another apostle. ‘We do not cease,” 
says he, “to pray for you, that ye may be filled with the 
knowledge of his will, in all wisdom and spiritual understand- 
ing; that ye may walk worthy of the Lord unto all pleasing, 
being fruitful in every good work, and increasing in the 
knowledge of God.” It needs hardly be mentioned that a 
knowledge of the will of God is to be obtained from his word. 
If by a knowledge of that will we are to ‘walk worthy of the 
Lord unto all pleasing,’’ it is very evident that such a knowl- 
edge is necessary to our growth in grace. The Psalmist 
says: “Thy word is a lamp unto my feet and a light unto my 
path.” By the word of God we are to be guided; and thus 
guided, we may expect to make progress. 

II. The gospel preached. Many considerations might be 
mentioned setting forth the wisdom of God in appointing a 
living ministry for the enlargement and edification of the 
Church. All the advantages of such a ministry may be re- 
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garded as combined in the superior effectiveness of the word 
spoken to that of the word read. The ministry are only 
useful while they adhere to the truth. They preach the 
gospel while they preach the truth contained in the gospel or 
in the word of God. For a great practical purpose this gospel 
is intrusted to them. <A principal part of their mission is to 
feed the flock of God. Said our Saviour to Peter, when he 
made profession of his love: ‘Heed my sheep;” “Heed my 
lambs.’”’ To the same effect Paul gave his last charge to the 
elders of the Church of Ephesus: “ Take heed, therefore, to 
yourselves, and to all the flock over the which the Holy Ghost 
hath made you overseers, to feed the Church of God, which 
he hath purchased with his own blood.” Again, as the 
Saviour enjoined upon Peter, so Peter himself enjoins upon 
the elders to whom he wrote: ‘‘feed the flock of God which 
is among you, taking the oversight thereof.” 

Why should the flock be fed? This question is easily 
answered—that they ‘“ may grow thereby.” The minister is 
denominated a pastor—a shepherd. His business is to watch 
over his flock, and to serve them with food and drink. Of 
course the gospel which he preaches is to be a means of their 
spiritual growth. 

lif. Prayer. Injunctions to this duty are frequent in the 
Scriptures. “Pray without ceasing.” ‘ Watch and pray that 
ye enter not into temptation.” ‘Men ought always to pray 
and not to faint.” ‘I will, therefore, that men pray every- 
where.”’ 

The Scriptures contain not only injunctions on this subject, 
but present many examples. I need not mention them. The 
example of Christ, however, must not be passed without 
distinct notice. It is said of him by the apostle that ‘in the 
days of his flesh he offered up prayers and supplications, with 
strong crying and tears, unto Him that was able to save him 
from death, and was heard in that he feared.”’ This example 
is authoritative. On the night before the appointment of the 
twelve to the apostleship, he retired to a mountain ‘‘and con- 
tinued all night in prayer to God.” In prospect of his suffer- 
ings, he fell upon his face and prayed to the third time. [ 
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say again, this example is authoritative. A Christian needs 
not expect to grow in grace without prayer. 


‘Prayer is the Christian’s vital breath, 
The Christian’s native air ; 
His watchword at the gate of death ; 
He enters heaven by prayer.” 


In prayer we draw near to God; we hold communion with 
him; we imbibe his Spirit; we are assimilated to him; we 
“‘erow in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord and Sav- 
iour Jesus Christ.” ) 

IV. Selftexamination. ‘‘Stand in awe and sin not; com- 
mune with your own heart upon your bed, and be still.” ‘‘H- 
amine yourselves whether ye be in the faith.” ‘Take heed to 
thyself.”’ Self-knowledge is essential to spiritual development. 
He who does not know what he is, does not know what he 
needs. A proper sense of our necessities must precede such 
efforts as should be made for meeting those necessities; and 
no progress can be made in the divine life without effort. 
The solemn injunction is that we ‘strive to enter in at the 
strait gate.” A Christian who expects a spontaneous self- 
development will be disappointed. He might as well expect a 
self-motion up the descending current. If he ascends, he 
must labor—he must labor incessantly. 

V. Exercise in doing good. As the physical system is 
strengthened and developed by exercise, so the spiritual sys- 
tem is strengthened and developed in the same manner. This 
is true also of the powers of the mind. Exercise is necessary 
in order that they acquire strength. The more active and 
laborious a Christian is, the more vigorous his spiritual life 
will be. Paul is an illustration. No man ever devoted him- 
self more completely to his work than he. On the other 
hand, no man ever indicated through his whole life a more 
fully-developed spiritual growth. He knew how to be abased, 
and how to abound; to be full, and to be hungry; to be well sup- 
plied, and to suffer need. Yet in whatsoever state he found him- 
self, he had learned therewith to be content. Says he of himself: 
“Of the Jews five times received I forty stripes save one. 
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Thrice was I beaten with rods; once was I stoned; thrice I 
suffered shipwreck; a night and a day have I been in the 
deep; in journeyings often; in perils of waters, in perils of 
robbers, in perils by mine own countrymen, in perils by the 
heathen, in perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in 
perils in the sea, in perils among false brethren; in weariness 
and painfulness, in watchings often; in hunger and thirst; in 
fastings often; in cold and nakedness; besides those things 
that are without, that which cometh upon me daily, the care 
of all the Churches.”’ Yet in the midst of all these “perils”’ 
and trials we find him cheerful, unfaltering, pursuing with an 
invincible spirit the great object of his mission. Did not 
his very trials and labors make him a more consecrated 
man? Job is an illustration. It is evident that the fur- 
nace through which he passed had a salutary effect. The 
exercise of his faith, and hope, and patience, imparted a 
vigor to those graces which they could not otherwise have 
eed: 

No Christian can reach a high grade of spiritual attainment 
without spiritual exercise. The most laborious man or woman, 
as a general rule, is the most spiritual Christian. The very 
labors which we often feel to be oppressive are our greatest 
blessings. Physical labor not only invigorates the system, 
but imparts firmness—the power of endurance. It can thus 
more successfully resist every violence. In addition to all, 
repeated exercise establishes a habit. All these principles 
apply to our spiritual development. We conclude, therefore, 
that exercise in doing good is one of the most effective means 
of growing in grace. 

ae ln, next the necessity and importance of a erowth 
in grace. It is necessary— 

I. In order to the fulfillment of a great law of our existence. 
The law of our bodily existence is, that by a gradual growth 
we develop the body to a certain limit; that beyond that 
limit a change occurs in which feebleness and decay succeed 
early growth and manly vigor. The soul isimmortal. The 
law of its existence is, that it should strengthen and develop 
itself—that it should ascend in the scale of beauty, and ex- 
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cellence, and glory forever. A soul growing in grace fulfills ' 
this law. 

II. In order to our own happiness. This necessity arises 
out of thé preceding. The fulfillment of any law of our 
nature is of itself productive of happiness in a greater or less 
degree. It is true that other things may interfere, and that 
the happiness arising legitimately from such a source may be 
impaired, or even destroyed; but I speak here of the proper 
consequences of a course of action. Fulfillment of law is the 
promotion of order; the violation of law is the destruction of 
order. The one is a proper source of happiness; the other of 
misery. 

I have spoken philosophically. It may also be said, as a 
matter of fact, that a Christian who is not growing in grace 
is not a happy man. There is a want of healthful action 
and progress, and the mind, the heart, is the seat of dis- 
quietude. This I suppose to be the testimony of all religious 
experience. ! 

III. In order to our usefulness. It may be assumed that 
usefulness is, beyond the attainment of our own salvation, 
the great end of our existence on earth. We are to do good, and 
to communicate. Our Saviour went about doing good, and he is 
to be our model. ‘None of us liveth to himself, and no man 
dieth to himself.” Whether we live or die, we belong to God. 
What need has he of us? None; but he condescends to use 
us in doing good—in promoting the happiness of our fellow- 
men. ‘ Ye are the light of the world, the salt of the earth.” 
Light and salt are valuable for the useful services which they 
render. If a Christian would be a useful Christian, he must 
be growing in grace. The most: successful instructors are 
those who are at the same time improving their own stock 
of knowledge. The most successful farmers are those who 
are making advances in the science of agriculture. The most 
useful Christians and Christian ministers are those who are 
growing in knowledge and holiness. I may say that no 
others can be really useful. 

IV. A growth in grace is important, because in proportion 
to our progress and development. here will be the advanced 
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position from which we will commence our career in heaven. 
Let no man think lightly of this consideration. It is a plain 
ease, that if I grow in grace here, I will carry the attainments 
made to heaven. I may feel myself unworthy that it should 
be so; and if I am a Christian, I will thus feel. Still, the wise 
plan will be carried out. The foundation has been laid, and 
“if any man’s work abide which he hath built thereon, he 
shall receive a reward.” 
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LECTURE IV. 
DEATH. 


Dratu was the penalty annexed to the first prohibition. 
“And the Lord God commanded the man, saying, Of every 
tree of the garden thou mayest freely eat; but of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil thou shalt not eat of it; for in 
the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.”’ The position 
has been heretofore taken, in the progress of these Lectures, 
that the death here threatened was temporal death. Spiritual 
death is the penalty of the violation of the moral law. In 
violating the prohibition, man violated the law, and died 
spiritually; but the death threatened when the prohibition 
was Imposed, was temporal death. The threatening was that 
the infliction should be immediate. It was, however, sus- 
pended in mercy, as a result of the intervention of the 
Mediator. Although suspended, the infliction was still to fall 
upon the transgressor. After an enumeration of the fright- 
ful evils which the man had brought upon himself because he 
had hearkened to the voice of his wife, and had eaten of the tree of 
which God had commanded him, ‘saying, Thou shalt not eat of 
it,” the melancholy announcement followed: ‘In the sweat of 
thy face shalt thou eat bread till thou return unto the ground ; 
for out of it wast thou taken; for dust thou art, and unto dust 
shalt thou return.” 

Two results of the suspension of the penalty may be here 
mentioned: ; 

First. The transgressor’s day of probation was extended. 
‘Space was given for repentance and return to God in con- 
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nection with the hope presented that repentance would be 


_ availing. 


& 


Secondly. A numerous posterity was made possible—a 
posterity which might share in the blessings secured by the 
mediation of the Redeemer. 

But we are to consider the subject of Death. Then, 

I. Death is to be regarded as a penalty. I have anticipated 
myself upon this point, but may be more particular. It is 
the habit of philosophers to consider death merely as a con- 
sequence of sin rather than as a penalty. [t is a legitimate 
consequence. This is not denied. Sin has introduced dis- 
order, confusion, and violence. The result of these is death. 
Men are selfish, envious, ambitious, cruel, revengeful. These 
affections lead naturally to violence and bloodshed. The 
physical machine, too, is filled with friction, and will wear 
out. But notwithstanding death is a legitimate consequence 
of sin, it is still to be Eoenane as a Le ei es will appear 
from ao following Ponobermian 

PRLS.) 50 oes in connection with the prohibition, 
“In the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.” We 
receive the impression from reading the passage that death is 
threatened as a punishment—at least, I receive such an im- 
pression myself. 

2. Death is connected, in what is pronounced against the 
man, with other things which are evidently punishments. 
The thorns and thistles which the earth is to bring forth, and 
the sweat of the face in which we are to eat our bread, have 
no natural connection with sin. The transgression of a 
transgressor could not naturally change the surface of the 
earth from fertility to barrenness, or cause its useful produc- 
tions to be superseded by such as are fitted only toannoy. But 
a connection was evidently contemplated between the man’s 
sin and the state of things here suggested in the reckoning 
which God held with him. Because thou hast done this thing, 
‘“‘cursed is the ground for thy sake.’ But if a connection was 
contemplated between man’s sin and the present state of 
things, and such a connection is not natural, it must be moral. 
It may be furthermore remarked, that death is not only con- | 
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nected with the evils here mentioned, but it is presented as 
the consummation of them. If, therefore, the evils mentioned 
are to be regarded as penal, death, the consummation of these 
evils, must be regarded as penal. . ) 

3. Death is represented as being inflicted by the immediate 
hand of God. . 

Psalm xe. 3: “Thou turnest man to destruction, and sayest, 
Return, ye children of men.” 

Psalm xe. 5: “Thou carriest them away as with a fopns 

Psalm xc. 7: ‘* We are consumed by thine anger.” 

Deut. xxxil. 89: “See now that I, even I, am he, and there 
is no god with me; J xill and I make alive; I wound and I 
heal; neither is there any that can deliver out of my hand.” 

These passages are very explicit on the subject. If death 
is a direct visitation from God, it is to be regarded as some- 
thing more than a mere physical consequence of sin. Itis a 
penalty inflicted upon the race for sin. 

II. Death is universal. The apostle attributes the univer- 
sality of death to the universality of sin. ‘“*By one man sin 
entered into the world, and death by sin; and so death passed 
upon all men, for that all have sinned.” Were we ata loss to 
account for the cause of death, we could have no doubts in 
regard to its universality. We would learn this from obser- 
vation. All men die. With two or three miraculous excep- 
tions, all men have died from the beginning of the world. 
Reasoning from the known to the unknown, it is readily 
concluded that all men who shall live hereafter will die. 
‘‘All,”’ men as well as beasts, and beasts as well as men, ‘‘go 
unto one place.” ‘All are of the dust; all turn to dust again.” 

III. Death is inevitable; it cannot be shunned. We have 
sufficient proof of this in the past history of man. Life is 
his dearest object, yet it cannot be perpetuated. Satan judged 
correctly when he said: “Skin for skin; yea, all that a man 
hath will he give for his life.” Still, notwithstanding the 
interest which we feel in life, it cannot be perpetuated. The 
stern decree has gone forth—‘ Dust thou art, and unto dust 
shalt thou return.” Every effort may be made, every remedy 
applied; but a constitution, in which the seeds of death have 
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been sown, will, sooner or later, fail. The frail tabernacle of 
the mind must be dismembered. ‘It is appointed unto men 
once to die.’’ The appointment will be fulfilled. 

IV. Death comes upon men in every stage of life. Multi- 
tudes die in infancy; many are carried off in the bloom of 
youth; many in the pride and strength of manhood. A few 
reach old age. Atno period of life can we claim to be secure 
from danger. 


~ 


‘‘ Death floats in every passing breeze, 
It lurks in every flower; 
Each season has its own disease, 
Its peril every hour.” 


It is a mysterious providence that so many should be merely 
permitted to open their eyes upon the light of life, and then 
be compelled to close them forever. However mysterious it 
may be, it is still true, that such is the melancholy history of 
a large proportion of our race. Unbelief might well make 
the inquiry, ‘‘ Wherefore hast thou made all men in vain?”’ 
I say, such a state of things “is a mysterious providence,” 
It would certainly be inexplicable were no such light thrown 
upon it as to conduct our minds to the future. But such a 
light is thrown upon it. He who said, “Suffer little children 
to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven,’ is the wise and glorious person who 
conducts the administrations of providence. He it is “who 
‘tempers the winds to the shorn lambs.’”’ Under his administra- 
tion we are taught that those dying in infancy are taken from 
the approaching evil. While, however, this is true, the state 
of things here presented—a state of things illustrated to the 
fullest and most melancholy extent by the history of every 
age, and by our own personal experience and observation— 
establishes the truth of the proposition, that death comes upon 
men in every stage of life. 

V. Death terminates the probation of man. This is to be 
understood as a general rule. We have an account of “a sin 
unto death,” for the forgiveness of which Christians may not 
pray; and of “the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, which 
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shall not be forgiven unto men, neither in this world, neither 
in the world to come.” Again, there are some for whom 
‘there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins, but a certain 
fearful looking for of judgment and fiery indignation, which 
shall devour the adversaries.”” The doom of such persons 
seems to be settled before they reach the terminus of life. 
Still, it is true, as a general rule, that death is the terminus 
of our probation. There is no probation beyond it. On this 
subject the following scriptures seem conclusive: 

Hiccl. ix. 10: ‘‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might; for there is no work, nor device, nor knowl- 
edge, nor wisdom, in the grave, whither thou goest.” 

John ix. 4: “I must work the works of him that sent me, 
while it is day: the night cometh, when no man can work.”’ 

In this passage our Saviour evidently represents life by the 
‘“‘ day,” and death by the “night.” When the night, or when 
death comes, our labors close. 

This doctrine is aiso set forth in the parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus. ‘Between us and you,” said Abraham to the 
tormented sinner, ‘there is a great gulf fixed; so that they 
which would pass from hence to you, cannot; neither can 
they pass to us that would come from thence.” This passage 
teaches, very clearly, that at death the destiny of the soul is 
fixed. 

A doctrine has recently been promulgated by a few Prot- 
estants, in this country, that the probation of man reaches 
into the future world. It seems difficult to imagine what 
the basis of such a theory can be. It will never have many 
advocates. It connects itself, of necessity, with the pagan 
and papal idea of an intermediate purgatory, which exists in 
the imagination alone. 

VI. Death terminates the troubles and sorrows of good 
men. From the fact that our state here is disciplinary, and 
that a tendency to sin lingers in our moral constitutions, from 
which many actual sins proceed; and from the fact that the 
whole race of man have been brought under the curse, and 
none are fully released from it until they are removed from 
the world, even good men are sufferers here. The immedi- 
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ate sources of these sufferings are numerous and varying. 
But death will close them all up. Every sorrow shall cease, 
‘“‘and God shall wipe away all tears” from the eyes of his 
redeemed. “Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and 
scourgeth every son whom he receiveth.”” But when we 
shall have passed the dark valley, no tendency to sin will 
remain; there will be no farther need of chastening and 
scourging. ‘The finger of scorn, and the tongue of slander 
and detraction will be far removed. Then, emphatically, the 
wicked will cease from troubling, and the weary will be at rest. 

VII. Death terminates the hopes and joys of wicked men. 
On the subject of the true condition of the wicked, the 
Psalmist, at first, had very unjust conceptions. Said he: “I 
was envious at the foolish, when I saw the prosperity of the 
wicked. For there are no bands in their death; but their 
strength is firm. They are not in trouble as other men; 
neither are they plagued like other men. Therefore, pride 
compasseth them about as a chain; violence covereth them as 
a garment; their eyes stand out with fatness; they have more 
than heart couldwish. They are corrupt, and speak wickedly 
concerning oppression; they speak loftily. They set their 
mouth against the heavens, and their tongue walketh through 
the earth. Behold, these are the ungodly, who prosper in 
the world; they increase in riches.”’ 

When he saw all this, he was ready to conclude that virtue 
and goodness were but empty names. ‘Verily,’ said he, “I 
_ have cleansed my heart in vain, and washed my hands in 
innocency. When I thought to know this, it was too painful 
for me, until I went into the sanctuary of God. Then under- 
stood I their end. Surely thou didst set them in slippery 
places; thou castedst them down into destruction.” 

It is often true that wicked men enjoy the most of what the 
world calls good things. They are like the rich man of the gos- 
pel: in their life-time they receive their good things. But when death 
comes, evil things will follow. Their hopes and their joys 
will terminate. Whilst the King of Babylon was reveling 
amidst his mirth and wine, was desecrating the vessels of the 
house of God, the mysterious handwriting upon the wall an- 
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nounced his approaching doom. The terrible announcement 
was fulfilled. ‘In that night was Belshazzar, the King of the 
Chaldeans, slain.”” The revelry of the palace came to an end; 
the songs of mirth were hushed. An eternal night closed 
down upon the enjoyments and prospects of a bold and defiant 
sinner. 

VIII. Death is represented in the Scriptures under very 
gloomy images. | 

1. As a rider upon a pale horse. Hell also followed in his 
train. “And power was given unto them over the fourth part 
of the earth, to kill with sword, and with hunger, and with 
death, and with the beasts of the earth.” A picture could 
hardly be more terrific. 

2. As a gloomy and dark valley. “Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no 
evil.”’ The figure is taken from one of nature’s most gloomy 
aspects. 

8. As an enemy. ‘The last enemy that shall be destroyed 
is death.”” No enemy could be more fierce, relentless, or 
inexorable. He breaks up the most sacred relations of life; 
blasts the most promising prospects; spreads desolation, and 
mourning, and woe over the earth. 

4, As the waves of the sea encompassing a drowning man, 
and as the snares which entangle the unwary. ‘The waves of 
death compassed me, the floods of ungodly men made me 
afraid. The sorrows of hell compassed me about, the snares 
of death prevented me.” Again: ‘The fear of the Lord is a 
fountain of life, to depart from the snares of death.” 

I might multiply such representations, but need not. Some 
of the most gloomy imagery of the Scriptures is intended to 
illustrate this subject. Such imagery is not surprising, when 
we consider the nature of the subject itself. I have already 
said that, in the primitive curse denounced against man, death 
is presented as its consummation. It is felt to be the con-— 
summation of human evils. He is contemplated as the terrible 
executioner, from whose blow there is no escape; and beyond 
appears the grave, with its darkness, solitude, and silence. 
Who can look upon death without an involuntary shrinking ? 
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REMARKS. 


1. If death is a penalty, we need not be surprised that it is 
generally attended with great suffering. Were it merely a 
consequence of sin, and not a penalty for sin, I do not know 
how we could account for the attendant suffering—for “The 
pains, the groans, the dying strife.” | 

These are almost universal. Considering death as a direct 
infliction from the hand of God, we can appreciate the dis- 
pensation in its most fearful forms. Every pain which attends 
the dying struggle is an expression of the anger of God 
against sin. I do not say that such suffering expresses the 
anger of God against the sufferer himself, but against sin. 
The physical frame of man was brought under the curse, in 
consequence of the primitive sin. 

2. If death is the terminus of our probation, we can appre- 
ciate the importance of improving the present life, in prepar- 
ation for the life whych awaits us. The coming life is a state 
of reward and punishment; the present is a state of trial. It 
is an extension of our trial, procured by the intervention of 
the Mediator. The threatening was that death should be im- 
mediate. The infliction, however, was deferred in the case of 
the first transgressors; it is still deferred in the case of those 
of their posterity who approach maturity. But when the in- 
fliction comes, as we have seen, our probation closes. It 1s, 
then, to be said, with fearful emphasis: ‘‘He that is unjust, 
let him be unjust still; and he which is filthy, let him be filthy 
still; and he that is righteous, let him be righteous still; and 
he that is holy, let him be holy still.” “There is no work, 
nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave, whither 
thou goest.’”’ How important, then, that the present life be 
improved! Its moments are golden moments; its privileges 
are more precious than gold. How great the work which 
each one is called to perform! We are to prepare for an 
eternity of bliss; we are to escape from an eternity of woe. 
The deliverance of a soul from death is an enterprise of infin- 
ite moment. To each one is such an enterprise committed. 
It is to be accomplished in time, or to be unaccomplished for- 
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ever. Should not every moment be diligently and earnestly 
improved? 7 
3. If death comes upon men in every stage of life—in 
youth, as well as in middle and in old age—we can appreciate 
the importance of attending to the great interest of life in its 
earliest stages. ‘(Remember now thy Creator in the days of 
thy youth, while the evil days come not, nor the years draw 
nigh when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in them.” Youth 
is the morning, the seed-time of life. We are liable to be 
called away at any moment. For such a call we should be 
always prepared. ‘Therefore, be ye also ready, for in such 
an hour as ye think not, the Son of man cometh.” Every 
moment of our lives should be devoted to the great work of 
preparation for the state of existence which follows death. 
We should 
‘“‘ Be wise to-day; ’tis madness to defer; 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead; 
Thus on till wisdom is pushed out of life. 
Procrastination is the thief of time; 
Year after year it steals till all are fled, 
And to the mercies of a moment leaves 
The vast concerns of an eternal state.” 


Mankind are strangely infatuated on this subject. Our time 
is short, at best; and dangers thicken around us, to hurry us 
to the tomb. Still, we defer the preparation. We crowd it 
into a corner. In many instances, we make it the last work 
of life; too frequently it is neglected altogether. 

4, If death terminates the joys and hopes of the wicked, 
we can form a just estimate of the portion which they have 
chosen. Such a portion affords no perfect happiness, and 
what it affords is of short duration. Wicked men labor, and 
toil, and struggle for a bubble, and in the grasping of that 
bubble, it bursts. They build castles, but those castles soon 
fall. They may be clothed in purple and fine linen, and fare 
sumptuously every day. Still they must die; and they may be 
buried. Over the future a kind hand would draw a veil. The 
prospect is dismal enough. “What shall it profit a man, if 
he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul? Or 
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what will a man give in exchange for his soul?”’ These are 
inquiries of fearful import. They reveal to us the emptiness 
and wretchedness of the portion which the wicked have 
chosen. 

5. If death terminates the sufferings and sorrows of good 
men, then death, frightful as it may be, is one of their greatest 
blessings. In such a case, it is an agent of transfer from a 
state of discipline, trial, and suffering, to a state of holiness 
and happiness. The waters of Jordan may be dark and 
stormy, but beyond are 


“Sweet fields arrayed in living green, 
And rivers of delight.” 


‘‘Hye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into 
the heart of man, the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love him.” These, whatever they may be, are the 
things to which death is to introduce good men. Certainly, 
then, there is an important sense in which it may be regarded 
as one of their greatest blessings. 

6. We are taught, too, most expressively, the necessity of 
an Almighty Friend, a Saviour, who may attend us through 
the dark struggle which death brings. It is represented by a 
gloomy imagery. The reality will be more gloomy than the 
imagery which represents it. When all earthly help will be 
unavailing; when every earthly support will be removed; 
when every earthly ligament will be severed; when we are 
entering upon the dark and stormy waters of the river—then, 
THEN, we will feel that we need an Almighty Friend. Then, 
too, will the good man realize that he has an Almighty Friend. 
As one like the Son of God delivered the three pious Hebrews in 
the fiery furnace, so that they had no hurt, so shall the same One, 
who is mighty to save, deliver his people from the power of 
the last enemy. Thousands, every year, die in triumph. There 
must be some meaning in all this. Such an experience is full 
of meaning. It. is calculated, above every other thing, to 
inspire the wish of the unrighteous prophet: ‘Let me die 
the death of the righteous, and let my last end be like his.” 
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Te TW REV. 
‘ THE INTERMEDIATE STATE. 


By the intermediate state I mean the state of the soul 
between death and the resurrection. Death is a separation. 
of the soul from the body. The body returns to the earth as 
it was; it remains there for atime. It is to be finally raised 
from the dead, and to be restored to far more than its pristine 
vigor and strength, and, in the case of the righteous, to far 
more than its pristine beauty and glory. A union is to be 
restored between the soul and the body thus changed. But 
what is the condition of the soul whilst the body is mingling 
with the earth? This is an inquiry which addresses itself 
with great force to a thoughtful mind. In considering the 
subject, we may remark— 

J. That the soul really exists, in its state of separation from 
the body, with all its essential attributes and properties. This 
is inferred— 

1. From its spirituality. God isa Spirit, and exists without 
a body. Angels, in like manner, are spirits, and exist with- 
out bodies. Wesuppose the soul of man to possess the same 
essential properties, as far as spirituality is concerned, which 
are possessed by God and angels. If they are capable of 
existing without a connection with matter, the soul is equally 
capable of so existing. 

2. From the account which we have of the creation of man. 
“The Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and man became 
a living soul.” It is evident, from this account, that the body 
was first formed, and that the soul, as a distinct thing, was 
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added to the body. Death is the removal of this distinct and 
separate thing from the body. We suppose it capable of a 
continued separate existence. 

3. The properties of the soul and the body are essentially 
distinct. The one is mind; the other is matter. Matter can 
exist without mind, and mind can exist without matter. 

From these several facts, it is evident that the soul is capa- 
ble of existing without the body. 

4. When we consult the Scriptures, we find them clearly 
teaching that it does thus exist. The following passages are 
presented for consideration : 

Luke xvi. 19-23: “There wasa certain rich man, which was 
clothed in purple and fine linen, and fared sumptuously every 
day; and there was a certain beggar, named Lazarus, which 
was laid at his gate, full of sores, and desiring to be fed with 
the crumbs which fell from the rich man’s table: moreover, 
the dogs came and licked his sores. And it came to pass, 
that the beggar died, and was carried by the angels into 
Abraham’s bosom. The rich man also died, and was buried; 
and in hell he lifted up his eyes, being in torments, and 
seeth Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in his bosom.” 

The following remarks may be made upon this passage: 

First. The rich man died, and was buried. The beggar also 
died. 

Second. The rich man lifted up his eyes in hell, and saw Abra- 
ham afar off, and Lazarus in his bosom. 

Third. A conversation is represented to have taken place 
between the rich man and Abraham. 

Now, the rich man had been buried. The burial was, 
undoubtedly, the burial of the dead body. Abraham had 
also been buried, many ages before, ‘‘in the cave of Mach- 
pelah.”” How could the communication have taken place, 
which is represented to have occurred, unless between the 
souls or spirits of those men? It is true, a difficulty may be 
suggested. It may be urged that the souls of men are inca- 
pable of such a mode of communication as is attributed to 
these persons. Whatever we may say, however, of the mode 
of communication, it is very evident that the communica- 
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tion was a communication of living beings. But the bodies 
were dead, and had been buried. The communication, then, 
must have been between the souls, which had not died, but 
existed in a separate state. 

Luke xxili. 42, 48: “And he said unto Jesus, Lord, re- 
member me when thou comest into thy kingdom. And Jesus 
said unto him, So rt say unto thee, To- bar! shalt thou be 
with me in SEAS 

The thief who addressed the prayer to the Saviour, we 
suppose, died that day. The Saviour died and was buried 
that evening, and did not rise from the dead till the third 
day. How, then, could the thief have been with him in par- 
adise that day, unless by a mutual spiritual presence? 

Exod. iii. 6: “Moreover, he said, I am the God of thy 
father, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God 
of Jacob.” 

Matt. xxii. 82: ‘Iam the God of Abraham, and the God 
of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. God is not the God of the 
dead, but of the living.” 

This latter passage is a quotation of the former, and em- 
bodies the doctrine of similar passages from the Old Testa- 
ment. The object of the quotation and the reference is, to 
prove the doctrine which we are now considering—that not- 
withstanding Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob had died, and been - 
gathered to their fathers in the grave, they still lived, since 
otherwise, God could not be their God. He “is not the God 
of the dead, but of the living.” If these patriarchs still 
lived, it is evident that they did not live corporeally. It was 
their souls that lived. 

Eceel. xii. 7: ‘‘Then shall the dust return to the earth as it 
was, and the spirit shall return unto God who gave it.” 

This text brings to view the origin of both the spirit, or 
soul, and the body, and also their respective destinations., 
The body was from the earth, and returns thither when dis- 
solution takes place. The spirit is the gift of God, and 
returns to him. The point to be observed is, that the spirit 
is represented as a distinct thing, in no way affected, in its 
essential character, by its separation from the body. 
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Acts vii. 59: “And they stoned Stephen, calling upon God, 
and saying, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” 

When Stephen was dead, devout men buried him; but if 
the martyr’s prayer was answered, his spirit, like that of 
the thief, lived with Christ. 

2 Cor. v. 6, 8: “Therefore we are always confident, know- 
ing that whilst we are at home in the body, we are absent 
from the Lord. We are confident, I say, and willing rather 
to be absent from the body, and to be present with the Lord.” 

Phil. 1. 28, 24: “For I am in a strait betwixt two, having a‘ 
desire to depart, and to be with Christ, which is far better; 
nevertheless, to abide in the flesh is more needful for you.” 

The doctrine of these passages is, that whilst the people of 
God are here in the body, they are absent from the Lord; but 
when transferred from the body, they will be present with him. 
To be with Christ and to be in the flesh are distinct states. 
The apostle, therefore, intends to teach that the soul capable 
of existing in a distinct state is a distinct thing from the 
body. It may be absent from the body, but still live. 

1 Thess. iv. 14: “For if we believe that Jesus died and rose 
again, even so them also which sleep in Jesus will God bring 
with him.” 

Those who sleep in Jesus are the saints who have died. 
The occasion here mentioned, upon which God will bring 
them with Christ, will be the general judgment. What will 
he bring? Not the bodies of his people. These will rather 
be resurrected, and meet the Lord in the air. What he will 
bring, then, must be the souls of his people, in order to a 
reunion with their bodies. 

Rev. vi. 9, 10: “And when he had opened the fifth seal, I 
saw under the altar the souls of them that were slain for the 
word of God, and for the testimony which they held; and 
they cried witha loud voice, saying, How long, O Lord, holy 
and true, dost thou not judge and avenge our blood on them 
that dwell on the earth?” | 

This language is, no doubt, highly figurative, and some 
allowance is to be made in its interpretation on that account. 
But still it must be wholly divested of meaning, unless it 
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teaches the doctrine which we are here considering. The 
souls of those who had been slain were seen and heard. Mtst 
they not have had a living existence? 

The import of the considerations and of the scriptures 
which have been presented is, that in the intermediate state 
the soul may exist, and does exist, separate from the body, 
with all its essential attributes and properties. The body dies, 
but the soul still lives. 

II. At death, believers, and all those fitted for heaven, are 
immediately transferred thither, and spend there the interme- 
diate time to the resurrection. 

1. The promise to the thief upon the cross implies this: 
‘“‘ 70-day shalt thou be with me in paradise.” If this promise 
was fulfilled, the thief was transferred to heaven at his death. 

2. The case of Lazarus is an illustration. He “died, and 
was carried by angels into Abraham’s bosom.” The transfer 
seems to have followed immediately after death. 

8. The apostle teaches, that to be absent from the body is 
to be present with the Lord. This could not be, unless the soul 
were immediately transferred to heaven after death. 

4. This doctrine is a necessary sequent of a doctrine already 
taught—that death terminates our probation. When the pro- 
bation terminates, the reward of the obedient, of course, im- 
mediately follows. 

III. Unbelievers are immediately transferred to hell, and 
spend there the intermediate time to the resurrection. 

1. This is inferred from the history of the case of the “rich 
man.” He “died, and was buried; and in hell he lifted up 
his eyes, being in torments.” This state of torment seems to 
have followed immediately after death. 

2. An argument in support of this proposition is derived 
from the following passage: 

2 Pet. ii. 4-7, 9: ‘‘For if God spared not the angels that 
sinned, but cast them down to hell, and delivered them into 
chains of darkness, to be reserved unto judgment; and spared 
not the old world, but saved Noah, a preacher of righteous- 
ness, bringing in the flood upon the world of the ungodly; 
and turning the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah into ashes, 
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condemned them with an overthrow, making them an en- 
sample unto those that after should live ungodly; and de- 
livered just Lot, vexed with the filthy conversation of the 
wicked; the Lord knoweth how to deliver the godly out of 
temptations, and to reserve the unjust unto the day of judg- 
ment, to be punished.” 

The following facts are presented in this passage, illustrat- 
ing the proposition that God will certainly punish sin: 

First. ‘““God spared not the angels that sinned, but cast 
them down to hell, and delivered them into chains of dark- 
ness, to-be reserved unto judgment.” 

Secondly. He spared not the old world of the ungodly, but 
destroyed it with a flood. 

Thirdly. He turned the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah into 
ashes. | 

In connection with the destruction of the old world, and 
the cities of the plain, he preserved Noah and Lot. 

From these facts, the conclusion is derived that—‘‘ The 
Lord knoweth how to deliver the godly out of temptations, 
and to reserve the unjust to the day of judgment, to be pun- 
ished.”’ How does he reserve the unjust? We suppose, in 
the same manner in which he reserves the fallen angels. He 
has cast the angels into hell—raprapédoac ; has committed them 
to Tartarus, a place of torment; and reserves them, in chains 
of darkness, unto judgment, to be punished—to a state of 
things in which their punishment will be more violent. We 
suppose the souls of wicked men, at death, will be cast into 
hell, and reserved to a similar state of things. This suppo- 
sition is rendered the more probable, when we consider that 
the same original as well as English verb—rzpéw, to reserve 
—is used to denote the confinement of both the fallen angels 
and wicked men. 

IV. Imay suggest a thought here, which will be more fully 
developed hereafter. Notwithstanding the righteous and the 
wicked will, after death, be immediately transferred to heaven 
and to hell, neither the happiness of heaven, nor the misery 
of hell, will be as complete as it will be after the resurrection 
of the body. Many reasons might be given for this; but one, 
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however, needs be given now. The soul is the subject of 
both happiness and misery, but the body is an organ contain- 
ing avenues through which both may be ministered to the 
mind. Many sources of pleasure and pain are open to the 
mind through the medium of the senses. We suppose the 
resurrected body will still be an organ, infinitely improved, 
but nevertheless an organ containing more perfect avenues of 
happiness and misery. We infer, therefore, that the happi- 
ness of the righteous, as well as the misery of the wicked, 
will be indefinitely increased after the resurrection of the 
body. : 


REMARKS. , 


1. The view of this subject here presented excludes the idea 
of a state of insensibility on the part of the soul in the inter- 
mediate state. This idea is derived from those passages of 
Scripture which represent death as a sleep. God said to 
Moses: “Thou shalt sleep with thy fathers.”” Job speaks of 
his sleeping in the dust. And again: ‘Man lieth down, and 
riseth not; till the heavens be no more, they shall not awake, 
nor be raised out of their sleep.’”’ David prays: ‘Lighten 
mine eyes, lest I sleep the sleep of death.’”? Our Saviour speaks 
of Lazarus as sleeping, when his meaning was, that Lazarus 
was dead. Such expressions are, however, to be understood 
metaphorically. The soul cannot, literally, sleep. It pos- 
sesses an original, inherent activity. In the intermediate 
state, it possesses all its original properties. It is still an 
intelligent, active, sentient being. It is rather more intel- 
ligent, more active, and more sentient, than while encum- 
bered with so coarse and so gross a body. 

2. The view of the subject here presented excludes the 
Romish doctrine of purgatory. The doctrine of purgatory is 
based upon the principle that the soul is not sufficiently pu- 
rified in this life for a place in heaven. But we have here- 
tofore seen that the process of sanctification is continued till 
death, and then consummated—that death terminates the 
probation of man. We have here seen that, at death, the 
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souls of believers are transferred at once to heaven. There 
is, then, no place for a purgatory. It is not needed. We are 
purified by the blood of Christ, and by the Spirit of divine 
grace. When a good man is prepared by grace for a better 
world, and has accomplished his work, he is taken to that 
better world. His preparation is to be acquired, and his work 
is to be done, here. ‘There is no work, nor device, nor 
knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave, whither thou goest.” 
As I have said heretofore, an intermediate purgatory exists 
nowhere but in the imagination. 

3. The doctrine of an immediate transfer to heaven after 
the death of a believer, should be a matter of great interest 
to such a person upon a dying bed. The thought that angels 
are waiting, as in the case of Lazarus, to convey the spirit 
home to God, is certainly a most delightful thought. The 
dying struggle may be severe; it can hardly be otherwise. 
_ The waters of Jordan may be cold and stormy. Its billows 
may beat fiercely against a frail bark, but deliverance is at 
hand. The farther shore is in sight. The passage is short; 
the conflict will soon end, and the redeemed spirit will be 
an inhabitant of heaven. We may contemplate the transition, 
but must fall infinitely below its real interest, in our concep- 
tions. In surprise and joy, the new citizen of a new world 
may cry out, in the language of the poet— 


‘And is this heaven, and am I here? 
How short the road, how quick the flight! 
I am all life, all eye, all ear; 
Jesus is here, my soul’s delight. 
Is this the blesséd one that hung, 
And bled, and groaned, upon the tree? 
Whom Paul proclaimed, whom David sung? 
Who died for them, who died for me? 
How fair, thou offspring of my God! 
Thou first-born image of his face! 
Thy death procured this blest abode; 
Thy vital beams adorn the place.” 


Thousands, upon a dying bed, have looked forward with 
triumphant joy to the state of things which was awaiting 
them. They have felt that their inheritance was near—that 
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it was at hand. According to the doctrine here. presented, 
their feelings have not misled them. On the borders of eter- 
nity, they have been upon the borders of heaven. What such 
believers feel is but an antepast, a foreshadowing, of what is 
to be realized, when the. soul shall stand forth disenthralled 
from the body, redeemed, sanctified, glorified. 

4. The doctrine of an immediate transfer to hell of an un- 
believer after death, is well calculated to awaken additional 
anxiety in contemplating his,last earthly struggle. There is 
something appalling in death in itself. 


“The pains, the groans, the dying strife, 
Fright our approaching souls away.” 


This is especially true of those who are called to pass 
through the conflict themselves; it is also true of those who 
are mere spectators. But when the additional thought is pre- 
sented, that he who thus suffers is upon the threshold of an 
endless and unmitigated hell, the horror of the scene is in- 
creased beyond description—it is increased beyond concep- 
tion. In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, the narrow 
limit of time is passed, and the soul, helpless and hopeless, 
drops into the unfathomable abyss of perdition. "We have 

‘seen wicked men in death. We have seen the picture of woe 
upon the countenance; we have heard the wail of anguish 
bursting from their lips. Are these things matters of surprise, 
when they feel that their steps are taking hold on hell? 
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LECTURE VI. 
THE RESURRECTION. 


We have seen that men die. This is the testimony of the 
Scriptures; it is also the melancholy experience of all men. 
Death is the consequence of sin; it is the penalty which has 
followed the first sin. Thesin of man was introduced through 
the agency of Satan. But the Son of God was manifested 
that he might destroy the works of the devil—of Satan. We ° 
consider— 

I. The scriptural proof of this doctrine, as it is presented 
in the Old Testament. It has been denied that the doctrine 
of the resurrection is taught in the Old Testament. I do not 
say that it is clearly taught there—so clearly as to be unques- 
tionable—but whether it is not taught clearly enough to be 
apprehended, we will examine— 

1. The statement of the apostle in relation to Abraham. 

Heb. xi. 17-19: “By faith Abraham, when he was tried, 
offered up Isaac, and he that had received the promises offered 
up his only begotten son, of whom it was said, that in Isaac 
shall thy seed be called; accounting that God was able to 
raise him from the dead, from whence also hé received him in 
a figure.”’ 

This passage is from the New Testament, it is true, but it 
relates to an exercise of faith under the former dispensation. 
The faith of Abraham looked to the possible and probable 
resurrection of his son, in the event of his fulfilling the com- 
mand of God in the sacrifice of that son. It seems, there- 
fore, that from some source he had received an idea of a 
resurrection from the dead. Similar faith is brought to view. 
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2. Heb. xi. 85: “Women received their dead to life again ; 
and others were tortured, not accepting deliverance, that they 
might obtain a better resurrection.”’ 

Bloomfield translates ypeitrovos dvaotdoews, ‘resurrection to 
another and a better life.”’ 

This is also an expression of such a faith as existed under 
the old economy. It may, therefore, be regarded as an illus- 
tration of the faith of some, at least, under this economy. 
These latter persons, together with Abraham, seem to have 
had some idea of the resurrection of the body. The idea 
may have been indistinct—this is admitted; but still itseems 
to me that we must admit the existence of the idea. They 
believed more or less confidently in the resurrection of the 
body. Their faith may, therefore, be considered as a testi- 
mony in support of this great truth. 

3. Dan. xii. 2; “And many of them that sleep in the dust 
of the earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, and some to 
shame and everlasting contempt.” 

Unless the prophet refers to the resurrection of the body, it 
is difficult to imagine to what event he does refer. It is true 
the testimony is not free from difficulty. It is said that many 
of them that sleep shall awake. Why is the proposition par- 
ticular instead of being universal? There may be some 
difficulty in answering this question. Still, it seems to 
me unquestionable, that in every other respect the passage 
describes the resurrection of the body. What else can be 
meant by an awakening from a sleep in the dust of the earth 
to everlasting life, and to shame and everlasting contempt? 

Says Prof. Stuart: 

“These verses,’ alluding to the context of this passage, 
together with the passage itself, ‘‘open to us the prospect of 
the future and final destiny of men, both the righteous and 
the wicked, and show us the final result of the Messianic 
period.” Seales 

“Undoubtedly, the general ead before us, respecting a 
future restoration, is introduced because it comes in appro- 
priately as eGh hasten with the subject in hand. And inas- 
much as a general resurrection is here taught, it can be no 
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other than that which will take place at the end of the gospel 
dispensation.” * 

I may add, that it seems to me almost self-evident that this 
passage and the context set forth “the doctrine of a general 
resurrection and retribution, in and by which retribution the 
martyrs and the faithful will meet with ample reward, and 
persecutors and faithless men will meet with condign punish- 
ment.”’ 

4, Isai. xxvi. 19: “Thy dead men shall live; together with 
my dead body shall they arise. Awake, and sing, ye that 
dwell in dust; for thy dew is as the dew of herbs, and the 
earth shall cast out the dead.”’ 

This passage is intended to describe the restoration of the 
Jews from their captivity, together with its results. The 
promise is that ‘‘dead men shall live,” “that the earth shall 
cast out the dead.” Those who dwell in the dust are exhorted to 
awake and sing. These are very strong expressions. They 
undoubtedly describe, however, political changes. But Mr. 
Barnes says: 

“This is language which is derived from the doctrine of 
the resurrection of the body, and shows, also, that this 
doctrine was understood by the Hebrews in the time of 
Isaiah. The sense is, that as the earth shall cast forth its dead 
in the resurrection, so the people of God in Babylon should 
be restored to life, and to their former privileges in their own 
land.”’ + 

If this exposition is correct, we havea striking proof, in 
the strong and bold language of the passage, of the belief of 
the Jews in the doctrine of the resurrection. It may, there- 
fore, be considered proof from the Old Testament. 

5. Job xix. 25-27: “For I know that my Redeemer liveth, 
and that he shall stand at the latter day upon the earth; and 
though after my skin worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh 
shall I see God; whom I shall see for myself, and mine eyes 
shall behold, and not another; though my reins be consumed 
within me.” 


* Commentary, in loco. t In loco. 
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It is doubted by many whether this passage refers to the 
resurrection of the body from the dead. I have a fixed opin- 
ion upon the subject. Whether Job understood the full 
import of his own language in the passage is, perhaps, 
doubtful. His mind may have been chiefly, perhaps wholly, 
directed to the temporal vindication and deliverance which he 
ultimately received from the hand of God, and which he was 
assured he would receive. ButI have no doubt the Spirit 
intended to teach, through the patriarch, the doctrine of the 
final resurrection. It is morally certain that the prophets, in 
many cases, could not have understood the full import of 
their own predictions. It is as probable in the case of Job 
as of others. I present Dr. Hales’s version of this sublime 
passage, together with the two following verses: 


“T know that my REDEEMER (is) living, 
And that at the last (day) 
He will arise (in judgment) upon dust (mankind). 
And after my skin be mangled thus, 
Yet ever from my flesh shall I see God; 
Whom I shall see for me (on my side), 
And mine eyes shall behold him not estranged ; 
(Though) my reins be (now) consumed within me. 

But ye should say, ‘Why persecute we him (farther), 
Since the strength of the argument is found in me? 
Fear ye for yourselves, from the face of the sword ; 

For (divine) wrath (punisheth) iniquities (with) the sword, 
That ye may know that there is a judgment.’”’* 


It will be observed that this version favors the application 
of the passage to the resurrection of the body more than our 
common version. It seems to embody the idea of both a 
resurrection and “a judgment.” 

6. The proof is conclusive, that the doctrine of the resur- 
rection was believed by the Jews anterior to the coming of 
Christ. This appears— Coit 

First. From the case of Abraham, and the martyrs of the 
Old Testament, already mentioned. Abraham accounted that 
God was able to raise up Isaac from the dead ; and ‘others were 


* Horne’s Introduction, Vol. IV., p. 92. 
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tortured, not accepting deliverance, that they might obtain a 
betier resurrection.” 

Secondly. From the following passages contained in the 
apocryphal books ef the Old Testament: 

Wis. i. 1-4: “But the souls of the righteous are in the 
hand of God, and there shall no torment touch them. Inthe 
sight of the wise they seemed to die, and their departure is 
taken for misery, and their going from us to be utter de- 
struction ; but they are in peace; for though they be punished 
in the sight of men, yet is their hope full of immortality.” 

When this passage is considered, together with its context, 
it will appear that the writer, in setting forth the “ hope full 
of immortality,’ has his mind upon the resurrection of the 
body. | 

2 Mace. vii. 9, 14: “And when he was at the last gasp, 
he said, Thou, like a fury, takest us out of this present life, 
but the King of the world shall raise us up, who have died for his 
laws, unto everlasting life. So when he was ready to die, he 
said, thus, It is good, being put to death by men, to look for 
hope from God to be raised up again by him: as for thee, thou 
shalt have no resurrection of life.” 

/2 Macc. xii. 43, 44: “And when he had made a gather- 
ing throughout the company to the sum of two thousand 
drachmas of silver, he sent it to Jerusalem to offer a sin-offer- 
ing, doing therein very well and honestly, in that he was 
mindful of the resurrection; for if he had not hoped that they 
that were slain should have risen again, it had been superfluous 
to pray for the dead.” 

It will be borne in mind that I do not quote these passages 
in proof of the doctrine of the resurrection, but in proof that 
the Jews believed the doctrine. In support of doctrinal 
truth I would not adduce them, but as a source of testimony 
they are trustworthy, and, on the point under consideration, 
they are certainly explicit, as far as the statements of those 
mentioned are concerned. We infer that the belief was com- 
mon, at least, among the more thoughtful and pious Jews. 

Thirdly. From incidental statements in the New Testa- 
ment in relation to the belief of the Jews on this subject: 
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Acts xxiii. 6-8: ““But when Paul perceived that the one 
part were Sadducees and the other Pharisees, he cried out in 
the council, Men and brethren, I am a Pharisee, the son of a 
Pharisee; of the hope and resurrection.of the dead I am 
called in question. And when he had so said, there arose a 
dissension between the Pharisees and the Sadducees, and the 
multitude was divided. For the Sadducees say that there is 
no resurrection, neither angel nor spirit, but the Pharisees 
confess both’”—that there are both a resurrection, and angels 
and spirits. 

The Pharisees and their disciples constituted the mass of 
the people. It may, therefore, be supposed that a belief in 
the resurrection of the body, and in the existence of angels 
and spirits, was the common belief. 

Acts xxiv. 14, 15: “ But this I confess unto thee, that after 
the way which they call heresy, so worship I the God of my 
fathers, believing all things which are written in the law and 
in the prophets, and have hope toward God, which they 
themselves also allow, that there shall be a resurrection of 
the dead, both of the just and unjust.” 

Paul intimates very clearly in this passage, that the same 
belief was entertained by the Jews, his persecutors, in rela- 
tion to the resurrection of the dead, which was entertained 
by himself. 

John xi. 24: ‘Martha saith unto him, I know that he shall 
rise again in the resurrection at the last day.” 

Martha may be supposed to have expressed the com- 
mon belief of pious Jews on the subject of the resurrec- 
tion. 

7. It thus appears that the doctrine of the resurrection of 
the human body is a doctrine of the Old Testament. I do 
not say that it is so clearly set forth there as to be unques- 
tionable, but so clearly as to be apprehended, as we have 
seen, by the Jews. It seems evident that it was received by 
the mass of the Jewish people. From what other source 
could they have received it? They certainly understood 
their Scriptures to teach the doctrine. We can account for 
their belief in no other manner. The Sadducees rejected 
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this doctrine, as well as that of the existence of angels and 
spirits. This sect, however, was small. The members were 
generally influential. They were wealthy, and some of them 
educated; but still, as I have said, their number was small. 
They were the Hpicureans among the Jews. Their unbelief 
was an exception to the general belief of the people; and, as 
I have suggested, the general belief of the people must have 
been derived from what they understood the Old Testament 
to teach. 

We consider— 

Il. The scriptural proof of this doctrine, as it is presented 
in the New Testament. Whilst the subject of the resurrec- 
tion is presented with some degree of clearness in the Old 
Testament, as we have seen, and the doctrine was certainly 
received by the Jews, it is presented with still greater clear- 
ness in the New Testament. 

John v. 28, 29: ‘ Marvel not at this, for the hour is coming 
- in the which all that are in the graves shall hear his voice, 
and shall come forth: they that have done good, unto the 
resurrection of life; and they that have done evil, unto the 
resurrection of damnation.” 

This is the language of our Saviour. Upon the passage I 
make two remarks: 

1. The resurrection is spoken of as a future event. 

2. The body is the part to be resurrected. Those who are 
in the graves are to hear the voice of the Son of man, and from 
ihe graves they are to come forth. 

This passage, therefore, summarily sets aside the ‘ieee 
that death and the resurrection are contemporaneous events, 
and that the resurrection is nothing more than a spiritual 
development which is made at death. It is to be rather a 
development from the grave, at the end of the world. 

Luke xiv. 14: “And thou shalt be blessed, for they cannot 
recompense thee; for thou shalt be recompensed at the resur- 
rection of the just.” 

Our Saviour in this passage also refers evidently to a 
future event. Furthermore, he speaks of this event as one 
expected. . 
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Acts iv. 2: “Being grieved that they taught the people, and 
preached through Jesus the resurrection from the dead.”’ 

Acts xxiv. 21: “Except it be for this one voice, that I cried, 
standing among them, Touching the resurrection of the dead 1 
am called in question by you this day.” 

The fifteenth chapter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians 
is made up of an argument on this subject. Other aspects of 
the question are presented in that connection, which will be 
considered in their place; but the object of the argument is, 
to establish the great truth which we are here considering. 

It may be remarked, also, that the resurrection of the hu- 
man body from the dead is presented in the New Testament 
as a fundamental truth in that system of religion which our 
Saviour came to establish. In his teaching, and in the teach- 
ing of the apostles, it is divested of every thing which is cal- 
culated to leave doubts upon the human mind. It is spread 
before us with such clearness, that it may be said emphat- 
ically of our Saviour, that he not only “abolished death,”’ 
but “brought life and immortality to light through the gos- 
pel.” It is evident, too, that immortality here mentioned is 
the immortality of the resurrected body. 

III. Another aspect of this subject is to be considered. The 
resurrection of the human body is represented in the Script- 
ures as having an immediate connection with the resurrec- 
tion of Christ. All the blessings of the new covenant are 
attributable to him; but this great blessing seems especially, 
as far as the saints are concerned, to be attributable to his 
own personal conquest of death. The expectation of a resur- 
rection to immortal life and glory finds its foundation here. 
This is explicitly taught by the apostle. 

1 Cor. xv. 16-18, 20-28: “For if the dead rise not, then is 
not Christ raised; and if Christ be not raised, your faith is 
vain; ye are yet in your sins. Then they also which are 
fallen asleep in Christ are perished. But now is Christ risen 
from the dead, and become the first-fruits of them that slept. 
For since by man came death, by man came also the resur- 
rection of the dead. For as in Adam, all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive.”’ 
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1 Thess. iv. 14: “For if we believe that Jesus died and 
rose again, even so them also which sleep in Jesus will God 
bring with him.” 

These passages teach two things: 

First. That there is a connection between the resurrection 
of Christ and the resurrection of his people. This doctrine 
is unquestionably taught, and this is doubtless one of the 
senses in which his promise is true, that as he lives, they are 
also to live. Such a relation of Christ to his people is easily 
understood. He is the vine; they are the branches. They 
are expected to receive nutriment and life—spiritual, tem- 
poral, and eternal—from him. 

Secondly. That, in some sense, there 1s a connection be- 
tween the resurrection of Christ and the resurrection of all 
men, the unjust as well as the just. ‘“‘Since by man came 
death, by man came also the resurrection of the dead. For as in 
Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive.’”? The 
propositions are universal. ‘“‘By man came death.” The 
apostle explains himself in another passage: Throuyh the of- 
fense of one many are dead. On the other hand, by another 
man came the resurrection of the dead. One of the propositions 
is no more limited than the other. They are repeated in 
another form: ‘“‘As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all 
be made alive.’’ The subject, in both cases, is universal. It 
would be a great violation of the laws of interpretation to 
restrict the propositions; and unless they are restricted, there 
is, in some sense, a connection between the resurrection of 
Christ and the resurrection of all men. 

I present another passage, which may, perhaps, have a 
remote bearing upon the question now under considera- 
tion. 

John v. 25-29: ‘Verily, verily, I say unto you, the hour is 
coming, and now is, when the dead shall hear the voice of the 
Son of God, and they that hear shall live. For as the Father 
hath life in himself, so hath he given to the Son to have life 
in himself; and hath given him authority to execute judg- 
ment, because he is the Son of man. Marvel not at this, for 
the hour is coming in the which all that are in the graves 

6 ; 
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shall hear his voice, and shall come forth: they that have 
done good, unto the resurrection of life; and they that have 
done evil, unto the resurrection of damnation.” 

Several remarks may be made upon this passage : 

1. A spiritual resurrection is brought to view: “The hour 
is coming, and now is, when the dead shall hear the voice of 
the Son of God, and they that hear shall live.’’ I suppose the 
dead mentioned here to be those who are spiritually dead. 
The work of the spiritual resurrection was in progress during 
the personal ministry of the Saviour. The spiritual resur- 
rection was the result of the hearing of the voice of the Son of 
God. | 

2. The communication of life to those spiritually dead was 
made by the Son, by reason of his being endowed with life, 
as Mediator, by the Father: “As the Father hath life in him- 
self, so hath he given to the Son to have life in himself.” The 
sonship ascribed here to the Saviour, applies to him as Medi- 
ator. As Mediator, he has received power to impart spiritual 
life. 

3. God has also “given him authority to execute judgment, 
because he is the Son of man—or rather, a Son of man; be- 
cause, being possessed of human nature, he is allied to those 
who are to be judged by ties of flesh and blood. 

4, Connected with the judgment is the resurrection of the 
body. Consequently, those in the graves are to hear the 
same voice of the Son of God, and come forth—both those 
who have done good, and those who have done evil. 

5. The reasoning of the whole passage seems to be from a 
spiritual to a literal resurrection. The one is obviously a 
result of the mediation of Christ. It is to be accomplished 
when the spiritually dead shall hear his voice. The other as 
obviously seems to be a result of the same work. Those who 
are in their graves are to hear the same voice. 

6. The purpose of calling the two classes—the good and 
the evil—will be different. The Mediator, as the dispenser 
of life, will bestow life upon those who have done good: as 
the judge of the quick and the dead; as the executioner of 
divine wrath, he will inflict damnation upon those who have 
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done evil. But all these offices are the results of his medi- 


atorship, to which his rightful claims are established by his 
resurrection. 

There seems, therefore, to be an obvious connection, not 
only between the resurrection of believers, but also of unbe- 
lievers, and the resurrection of Christ. 
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LECTURE VII. 
THE RESURRECTION—CONTINUED. 


Many difficult questions present themselves in connection 
with the resurrection of the human body. We may not be 
able to answer all such questions; we do not, indeed, pretend 
to answer every inquiry which curiosity, or even an honest 
and earnest desire of a knowledge of the future, may suggest. 
Some of these questions may, however, be considered. . 

I. “Will the resurrected body be identical with the body 
which dies ?”’ 

On this subject we are left, in a great measure, to specula- 
tion. Of course our conclusions cannot be formed with full 
confidence. The following suggestions, however, will be 
presented : | 

1. If by identity it is meant that the resurrected body will 
be, in all respects, the same with the body which dies, or that 
it will contain all the constituent parts of the body which dies, 
it is very evident that the one will not be identical with the 
other. This appears from the following passages of Scripture: 

1 Cor. xv. 35-38: “But some man will say, How are the 
dead raised up? and with what body do they come? Thou 
fool, that which thou sowest is not quickened except it die; 
and that which thou sowest, thou sowest not that body that 
shall be, but bare grain; it may chance of wheat, or of some 
other grain. But God giveth it a body as it hath pleased him, 
and to every seed his own body.”’ 

This passage has immediate reference to the question under 
consideration. In answer to his inquirer, the apostle illus- 
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trates the doctrine of the resurrection by the seed sown. It 
is very evident that the seed sown is not identical with that 
which shall be reaped. A harvest is expected of the same 
kind, but what is sown is not expected. It may be admitted 
that the apostle uses the illustration with some latitude, but 
still God gives “‘to every seed his own body.” The product 
may be perfect in its kind, or it may be more or less defective; 
still, the law of nature, in conformity with which the process of 
vegetation is developed, is, that what a man reaps shall possess 
all the essential properties of what he sows. But what is 
reaped is not what is sown. It may be more perfect than 
what is sown, or it may be deteriorated in greater or less 
degrees. We suppose that we are authorized to derive from 
the illustration the truth, that although the resurrected body 
will possess all the essential attributes of the body which 
dies, yet it will differ from the body which dies, as the grain 
in harvest differs from the seed sown. We will learn, how- 
ever, that the bodies of the saints will be infinitely pee 

1 Cor. xv. 50: ‘“‘Now this I say, brethren, that flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God; neither doth cor- 
ruption inherit incorruption.”’ 

This passage is presented by the apostle to set forth the 
necessity of such a change as is contemplated in the resurrec- 
tion. All shall not die, but all shall be changed. What is 
meant by flesh and blood I suppose to be the body in its gross 
state. The bodies of the saints will undergo such a change 
that corruption will put on incorruption. It is very evident, 
therefore, that the resurrected body will not be identical, in 
all respects, with the body which dies. 

2. That the resurrected body will, however, in some im- 
portant sense, be identical with the body which dies, seems 
evident, from the following considerations : 

First. There seems to be some connection between the 
resurrection of the body and the rewards and punishments 
which are to follow obedience and disobedience. Those who 
do good are to rise to the resurrection of life; and those who do evil, 
io the resurrection of damnation. A connection between such 
rewards and punishments and the resurrection of the body 
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would be unmeaning, ynless the body resurrected and the 
body which died were in some important sense the same. 

Secondly. When Elijah was translated, we would infer, 
from the account, that his proper body was translated. It no 
doubt underwent a change—such a change as the apostle says 
those who are alive and remain shall undergo at the coming of 
Christ. Still, as I have stated, we would infer, from the 
record, that the proper body of the prophet was translated. 
Such a translation may be regarded as a symbol of the res- 
urrection of the body at the last day. 

Thirdly. The appearance of Moses and Elias upon the oc- 
easion of the transfiguration, is an illustration of this truth. 
It was a mysterious appearance, it is true; but still it was, 
doubtless, a real one; and their appearance, in a form which 
could be recognized, is a confirmation of the doctrine. 

Fourthly. The proper body of Christ was raised from the 
dead. He himself pointed to the scars in his side and in his 
hands in proof that he was the same person who died on the 
cross. The same proper body appears, from the record, to 
have ascended to heaven. 

From such considerations we infer the identity, to some 
extent at least, of the body which shall be resurrected with 
the body which dies. . 

3. The extent of the identity, I suppose, no man needs 
pretend to define. It cannot be defined. We refer to the 
apostle’s illustration of the grain. There is, in some sense, 
an identity between the grain sown and the grain reaped. 
But who can point out the nature or extent of that identity? 
Philosophers have speculated, but they have speculated only. 
The subject is involved in mystery; it will ever be so. The 
truth is, this whole subject of identity is encompassed with 
difficulties. The human frame is undergoing great and con- 
stant changes from infancy to old age; yet no one doubts his 
identity, from the moment of his first recollection to the last 
exercise of rationality upon his dying bed. Physiologists 
have decided that the human system undergoes a total reno- 
vation every few years. The renovation, if not total, must be 
very great. Yet a consciousness of personal identity is never 
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affected: we have no doubt of our being the same under all 
such changes. It is very obvious, from these considerations, 
that the resurrected body may have undergone changes and ren- 
ovations which to us are inconceivable, and still be the same 
body which died and was buried. We may, too, be conscious 
of identity after the changes produced in the resurrection, as 
We are now conscious of identity under our constant changes. 

II. “Will any portion of the matter of the body which dies 
enter into the composition of the resurrected body?”’ 

My answer to this question is, that I cannot tell whether 
the resurrected body will be composed of material entirely 
new, or whether it will be formed from a reconstruction of 
the old material. Says Dr. Dwight, very justly: 

“This point has not been determined in the Scriptures, and 
the determination of it lies beyond the reach of philosophy. 
Let me add, that the question itself is perfectly nugatory.” * 

I say, these remarks are justly made. Certainly this ques- 
tion ‘‘has not been determined in the Scriptures,” and as 
certainly the solution of it is “beyond the reach of philoso- 
phy.” It is a nugatory question, for the reason that, as we 
have seen, the material of the body may be, in a great meas- 
ure, or wholly, changed, whilst still personal identity is not 
destroyed. We sometimes speak of the collection of the 
scattered fragments of the body in the resurrection—frag- 
ments, perhaps, separated by oceans and continents, of limb 
seeking its fellow-limb, and atom of the body its fellow- 
atom. Such topics are suitable subjects for declamation. 
They embarrass, however, the doctrine of the resurrection 
with needless difficulties. An intelligent man knows well 
enough that the doctrine does not imply, of necessity, any 
such process. The proper question to be considered is, 
whether the person whose body is resurrected will identify 
himself as the same person who lived and died on earth. The 
recognition may be made, the personality may be identified, 
whether the body is reconstructed from old material, or 
whether the material be entirely new. 
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III. ‘ Will the resurrected body be so formed as to be 
subject to recognition by former friends and acquaintances?” 

1. This question may be more confidently answered. I 
answer by a quotation, slightly changed, from Dr. Dwight: 

‘‘That the body will be the same,”’ says he, ‘‘in such a sense 
as to be known, appears sufliciently from the Scriptures. 
Even departed spirits, in their intermediate state, appear 
plainly to be exhibited in the gospel as known to each 
other. Our Saviour informs us that many shall come from 
the East and from the West, and shall sit down in the king- 
dom of God with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob. In order 
to an appreciation of this statement, it seems necessary to 
suppose that the persons here spoken of should know these 
patriarchs. Lazarus, Abraham, and ‘the rich man, are all 
exhibited in the parable as known to each other. Moses and 
Elias also were known by the disciples to be Moses and Hlias ; 
one of them an embodied, the other an unembodied, spirit. 
From these facts it is, I think, sufficiently evident that man- 
kind will know each other in the future world, and that their 
bodies will be so far the same as to become means of this 
knowledge.” * 

2. Is it not possible that spirits themselves have the faculty 
of recognizing spirits? How can we account for a state of 
society which seems to exist among them on any other princi- 
ples? Itis true we cannot understand the nature of such a 
faculty, if it exist, nor can we understand the mode of its 
operation. This is not surprising. We have not had the 
benefit of experience or observation, nor can we have while in 
the flesh. But the question is, whether the history of the 
operations and intercourse of spirits does not indicate the 
existence of such a faculty. If we admit this, much more 
readily may we admit that resurrected bodies will be recog- 
nized by those who have formerly known them. If our per- 
sonal identity is not destroyed by death, we have no difficulty 
in making the admission; and we have seen that personal 
identity is not destroyed. 
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3. The prospect of a future recognition is a subject of great 
interest to a Christian. It addresses itself to the best affec- 
tions of his heart. A reunion of friends, after a long separ- 
ation, 1s an occasion which every one can appreciate. It is 
always regarded as an occasion of joy. This is especially so 
when the reunion takes place under agreeable circumstances. 
When friend meets friend in heaven, the joy of the meeting 
and the recognition will be unspeakable. The happiness of + 
such a reunion will be unalloyed by the prospect of a future 
separation. A separation will never again take place. In. 
friendship sweet, and joy serene, their eternity will pass on. 
No emotion of sorrow will ever be felt; no cloud will ever 
overspread their sky. 

IV. ‘‘What is the scriptural account of the resurrected 
body?” 

As far as the bodies of saints are concerned, this question 
leads to a very interesting field of thought. I present two 
passages of Scripture: 

Phil. ii. 20, 21: “For our conversation is in heaven, from 
whence, also, we look for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who shall change our vile body, that cz may be fashioned like 
unto his glorious body, according to the working whereby he is 
able even to subdue all things unto himself.” 

Rey. i. 12-16: “And I turned to see the voice that spake 
with me. And being turned, I saw seven golden candlesticks, 
and in the midst of the seven candlesticks one like unto the 
Son of man, clothed with a garment down to the foot, and 
girt about the paps with a golden girdle. His head and his 
hairs were white like wool, as white as snow; and his eyes 
were as a flame of fire; and his feet like unto fine brass, 
as if they burned in a furnace; and his voice as the sound 
of many waters. And he had in his right hand seven stars ; 
and out of his mouth went a sharp two-edged sword; and his 
countenance was as the sun shineth in his strength.”’ 

In the first of these passages, we have the promise that 
Christ ‘‘shall change our vile body, that it may be fashioned 
like unto his glorious body.’”’ In the second, we have a de- 
scription of “his glorious body,” as it appeared to his servant, 
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when he ‘was in the Spirit,” in the isle of Patmos. It would 
be difficult to conceive of a personal appearance more splen- 
did and glorious than the one here described. The sight of it 
might well produce the effects ascribed to it in the account 
given: ‘And when I saw him, I fell at his feet as dead.” I 
may also refer to the account of the transfiguration whilst 
Christ was upon earth. On that occasion, it is said that ‘his 
face did shine as the sun, and his raiment was white as the 
light—as white as snow, so as no fuller on earth can white 
them.” Descriptions of this kind give us an imperfect idea 
of what the appearance of Christ will be when he comes in 
his glory. I say, they give us an imperfect idea. Itis obvious, 
from the very language employed, that an attempt is made 
to describe what is in itself felt to be indescribable. This 
thought is fully developed in the following passage: 

1 John iii. 2: “Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and 
it doth not yet appear what we shall be; but we know that when 
he shall appear, we shall be like him, for we shall see him as 
he is.”’ 

We can have no just conception of what we shall be in the 
resurrected state. If our conceptions of such a state are im- 
perfect; if any finite conceptions which can be formed are 
imperfect, much more will any attempt to describe such a 
state be feeble. We settle ourselves upon the great truth, 
that “when he shall appear, we shall be like him, for we shall 
see him as he is.”’ 

V. There are, however, some scriptural details to which it 
is a matter of great interest that we give attention. The 
details, as we will perceive, relate to the resurrected bodies 
of the saints. 

1 Cor. xv. 42-44: “So also is the resurrection of the dead. 
It is sown in corruption, it is raised in incorruption; it is 
sown in dishonor, it is raised in glory; it is sown in weakness, 
it is raised in power; it is sown a natural body, it is raised a 
spiritual body. There is a natural body, and there is a spir- 
itual body.” Again: 

1 Cor. xv. 53: “For this corruptible must put on incorrup- 
tion, and this mortal must put on immortality.” Then— 
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1. The resurrected body will be incorruptible. “It is sown 
in corruption, it is raised in incorruption.” ’Addapota—incor- 
ruption—is exemption from decay. All things here are liable 
to decay. The human body shares in this liability. It is 
vigorous, strong in manhood, but in old age it is feeble, and 
often decrepit. When death has performed its work, it re- 
turns to dust. But no such changes occur in the resurrected 
body. It is raised in a state of exemption from decay. Nei- 
ther feebleness, nor decrepitude, nor dissolution, will ever 
oceur. 

2. It will be a glorious body. ‘‘It is sown in dishonor, it is 
raised in glory.”’ We may observe that it is not merely raised 
in honor—this would be the correlative of dishonor; but “it 
is raised in glory.” It will certainly be a glorious body, if 
made like unto the glorious body of Christ. We have seen such an 
account as can be given of the glorious body of him who is in 
the midst of the golden candlesticks. 

3. The resurrected body will be endowed with great strength. 
“Tt is sown in weakness, it is raised in power.” It would be 
out of place to speculate here upon the degree of physical 
strength which will be imparted in the resurrection. We may 
remark, however, that it must be very great, or the body can- 
not be fitted for the employments of the redeemed. They are 
represented as being ‘before the throne of God, and serving 
him day and night in his temple.” In order that this may be 
done without weariness, great bodily strength will be needed. 

4, It will be a spiritual body. “It is sown a natural body, 
it is raised a spiritual body.’”? What isa spiritual body? If 
frankly acknowledge that I cannot answer this question. [ 
suppose it to be a body divested of the gross materials which 
enter into the composition of the present physical system. 
“Flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God, neither 
doth corruption inherit incorruption.” The change from the 
present physical condition will be radical, total, but incom- 
prehensible. A spiritual body will, I suppose, possess many 
of the attributes of a proper spirit—its animation, activity, 
energy; its capability of unwearying service in the presence 
and kingdom of God. 
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5. It will be an immortal body. ‘This mortal must put on 
immortality.” If the resurrected body is incorruptible and 
spiritual, we can readily conceive that it will be immortal. If 
incorruptible, it does not contain the seeds of dissolution. We 
do not say that a spirit possesses inherent or essential life. 
Nothing possesses such a life but God. Still, the death of a 
spirit is an event of which we have never heard. It is, indeed, 
an event of which we can have no conception. Spirits seem 
to be intended for a permanent existence. Since the resur- 
rected body is incorruptible and spiritual, we can, therefore, 
readily infer its immortality. 

We have thus a scriptural account of what the resurrected 
bodies of the saints shall be. Zhey are to be made like to the 
glorious body of the Son of God. Beyond the Scriptures we need 
not go. The prospects which they present are sufficient to 
satisfy our largest desires. Ae 

6. Of what the resurrected bodies of the wicked will be, we 
know nothing. We suppose they will be immortal, for the 
reason that the only object of their resurrection would seem 
to be that they might have a permanent existence. We sup- 
pose they will be endowed with great strength, and capability 
of endurance, that they may be able to bear the weight of 
wrath which God has reserved for them. I quote from Pres- 
ident Davies: 

“The bodies of the wicked,” says he, ‘‘will also be im- 
proved, but their improvements will all be terrible and vin- 
dictive. Their capacities will be thoroughly enlarged, but 
then it will be that they may be made capable of greater 
misery; they will be strengthened, but it will be that they 
may bear the heavier load of torment. Their sensations will 
be more quick and strong, but it will be that they may feel 
the more exquisite pain. They will be raised immortal, that 
they may not be consumed by everlasting fire, or escape 
punishment by dissolution or annihilation. In short, their 
augmented strength, their enlarged capacities, and their 
immortality, will be their eternal curse; and they would 
willingly exchange them for the fleeting duration of a 
fading flower, or the faint sensations of an infant. The 
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only power they would rejoice in is that of self-annihila- 
tion.’’'* | 

The Saviour says that those who have done evil shall rise to the 
resurrection of damnation. This expression may give us some 
idea of the intensity of suffering which awaits the wicked, 
and of which the body must be, in part at least, the medium. 
We may suppose that bodies, to be eapacitated for such a 
weight, will be endowed with superhuman force of endur- 
ance. 


REMARKS. 


1. It will be perceived, from the manner in which this sub- 
ject has been presented, that the doctrine of the resurrection 
is wholly a doctrine of revelation. Attempts have been made 
to find proofs in the operations of nature, but such attempts 
must always fail of success. Says Dr. Dick: 

“There are some analogies in the natural world by which 
the subject has been illustrated; but they are merely illustra- 
tions, and prove nothing. The revival of all things at the 
return of spring is one of the most common as well as the 
most beautiful. Trees, and shrubs, and herbs, and flowers, 
which seemed to be dead, and some of which lay hidden in 
the earth like the body in the grave, burst forth with new 
life, and delight our senses with their verdure and their fra- 
grance. But the analogy fails in the most important point. 
They were not dead; there was a suspension of their func- 
tions; but from the body in the grave the vital principle has 
totally departed, and its very texture is dissolved. To make 
the similitude perfect, we should see an instance of the re- 
viviscence of a plant, torn from its bed, deprived of its roots, 
reduced to ashes by fire, or consumed by air and moisture. 
On such a plant spring would shed its genial influences in 
vain.” f 

These illustrations are beautiful, but do not reach the bottom 
of the subject. As it is justly remarked, ‘‘They are merely 
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illustrations, and prove nothing.” The proof of the resurrec- 
tion is found in the Bible. There, and there only, “life and 
immortality are brought to light.””, How dark a cloud would 
hang over the grave, had no light shone into it from heaven! 

2. In the resurrection of the bodies of the saints we see, 
in its fullest sense, a consummation of the glorious work of 
redemption. In consequence of sin, the body is doomed to a 
return to dust. We may suppose it was beautiful and lovely 
at first. The signet of heaven was fixed upon it as the per- 
fection of physical creation. It is beautiful even in the ruin 
which sin has brought upon it; but corruption is its father, 
and the worm its mother and sister. But in the resurrection of 
the just such a kindredship is broken; the corruption has 
become incorruption, and “death is swallowed up in victory.” 
Will not such a consummation be glorious? 

8. In the resurrection of the bodies of the wicked we will 
see an illustration of the justice of God in the punishment of 
sin. The body is the organ of the mind; its members have 
been ‘instruments of unrighteousness.’ As the body has been 
an organ in the commission of sin; as its members have been 
‘instruments of unrighteousness,” it is fit and proper that 
the same body should be an organ of suffering; that the same 
members should be instruments of torture. Itis a fearful 
thought, but thus it will no doubt be. Those that have done 
evil shall rise to the resurrection of damnation. 

4. If the body is to be resurrected and endowed, as we 
have especially supposed the bodies of the saints to be, we 
infer something of the importance of the body. It is common 
to represent it as worthless in God’s account. Can we say 
that even the organ of such an agent as the soul is worthless? 
But when we go farther, and contemplate the ultimate desti- 
nation of the body, we may certainly feel reproved for such a 
sentiment. I speak, of course, of the bodies of the saints. 
They are to be glorious bodies. As I have before suggested, 
the making of the body was the crowning act of the physical 
creation. It is, therefore, an important part of the human 
economy. Its health, its development, and its perfection de- 
serve appropriate care, and cannot be neglected with impunity. 
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5. How great an outrage it is, that the body should be pros- 
tituted to the service of sin! It is the habitation of what was 
made in the image of God. The bodies of believers are 
temples of the Holy Ghost. These circumstances indicate the 
sacredness of its legitimate use. Is such sacredness regard- 
ed? Is the body a habitation always of an exalted and 
sanctified intellect? It is rather made an organ in the de- 
velopment of the lowest, basest, and most brutal passions of 
the soul. The glutton, the drunkard, and the sensualist are 
illustrations. The body is burdened with disease; there is 
no healthful action. The seeds which bring death are hast- 
ened to maturity. Usefulness, honor, happiness, and life, are 
sacrificed upon the altar of self-indulgence. Finally, a body 
made for beauty, and glory, and a blessed immortality, sinks 
into deformity and loathsomeness, whilst its immortality be- 
comes its greatest curse. In such a case, the vessel is marred 
in the hands of the potter. It might have been a vessel of 
honor, but the result is far otherwise. The thought is terrible, 
but every sense, every nerve, every bone and sinew—in short, 
every atom which enters into the composition of what might 
have been a glorious body—a body made like unto the body 
of the Son of man—becomes an avenue of suffering. It is 
thus because the members have been yielded as instruments of 
unrighteousness unto sin. 
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LECTURE VIII. 


THE FINAL JUDGMENT. 


THE judgment succeeds the resurrection. The Scriptures 
represent the judgment as general and final. On this sub- 
ject we may consider— 

I. The scriptural authority for our belief that there will be 
a general judgment at the end of the world. Thisis doubted 
by some, who have supposed that the judicial process which 
settles the final destiny of men is constantly going forward, 
and that each individual case is settled separately. What do 
the Scriptures teach ? 

Rom. xiv. 10: “But why dost thou judge thy brother? or 
why dost thou set at nought thy brother? jor we shall all 
stand before the judgment-seat of Christ.”’ | 

The proof derived from this text, that the judgment will be 
a formal one, is found in the use of the term Gua, translated 
‘“‘judgment-seat.’’ This term is used, in every instance in 
which it occurs, in the New Testament, with one exception, 
in connection with a judicial tribunal, established for the 
administration of justice in a forensic manner. When the 
apostle says, therefore, ‘‘ We shall stand before the judgment- 
seat—ro Bhuatrt—of Christ,’’ we infer that he intends to teach 
that we will pass through something of a judicial and forensic 
process. The same term occurs in the following passages, 
which will clearly indicate its import: 

Matt. xxvii. 19: ““When he was set down on the judg- 
ment-seat—rov GByuatoc—his wife sent unto him, saying, Have 
thou nothing to do with that just man.” 

On the occasion brought to view, Pilate, the governor, with 
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a pretended formality, was sitting in judgment upon our 
Saviour. 

John xix. 18: ‘“ When Pilate, therefore, heard that saying, 
he brought Jesus forth, and sat down in the judgment-seat 
—rov Bryatoc—in a place that is called the Pavement.”’ 

The same occasion is here brought to view. With a pre- 
tended formality, the governor sits in judgment upon the 
Saviour. } 

Acts xvui. 12, 16,17: “And when Gallio was the deputy 
of Achaia, the Jews made insurrection with one accord 
against Paul, and brought him to the judgment-seat—rd Bijua. 
And he drave them from the judgment-seat—rod Bjuaroc. 
Then all the Greeks took Sosthenes, the chief ruler of the 
synagogue, and beat him before the judgment-seat—roi G7- 
uaroc.”” 

Gallio was the proconsul of Achaia, and was authorized to 
administer justice. The Giua was his proper judgment-seat, 
which he occupied in the administration. The administration 
should have been conducted in a formal and forensic manner. 

Acts xxv. 6, 10, 17: ‘‘And the next day, sitting on the 
judgment-seat, he commanded Paul to be brought. Then said 
Paul, I stand at Cesar’s judgment-seat. I sat on the judg- 
ment-seat, and commanded the man to be brought forth.” 

These passages relate to the proceedings of Festus, gov- 
ernor of Judea. He exercised judicial, as well as executive, 
functions. The same term—G7a—is also used to describe his 
tribunal. 

From these illustrations, therefore, we derive the conclu- 
sion that when it is said, ‘‘ We shall all stand before the judg- 
ment-seat of Christ,’’ we are to understand that something 
like a formal trial is to be undergone. This trial, too, is 
represented as a future event. From other passages, which 
will be hereafter presented, we infer that it will not only be 
future, but will take place at the end of the world. 

2 Cor. v. 10: “For we must all appear before the judgment- 
seat of Christ, that every one may receive the things done in 
his body, according to that he hath done, whether it be good 
or bad.” 

7 
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1. The same remarks may be made upon this passage which . 
have been made upon the first quoted. Using the same illus- 
trations, also, already used, we receive the impression that 
the Biya, translated judgment-seat, was an official tribunal. 
When the term is used in connection with the proceedings of 
Christ in the administration of justice, it is, undoubtedly, to 
be understood in a figurative sense, but still it indicates some- 
thing official and forensic. 

2. The object of our being before the judgment-seat of 
Christ is set forth in this passage: ‘‘ That every one may re- 
ceive the things done in the body, according to that he hath 
done, whether it be good or bad.”’ This implies a judicial 
investigation. Other passages indicate, very clearly, that a 
‘day’ is appointed in which the investigation will take place; 
that there will be a convention of all men for the purpose of 
their examination ; and that the whole proceeding will take 
place at the end of the world. 

Rev. xx. 11-18: “And I saw a great white throne, and him 
that sat on it, from whose face the earth and the heaven 
fled away; and there was found no place for them. And I 
saw the dead, small and great, stand before God; and the 
books were opened; and another book was opened, which is 
the book of life; and the dead were judged out of those 
things which were written in the books, according to their 
works. And the sea gave up the dead which were in it; and 
death and hell delivered up the dead which were in them; 
and they were judged every man according to his works.” 

I always hesitate in presenting proof from the Apocalypse 
in support of a doctrinal position. The book is so highly 
figurative that it is to be used with great caution. But the 
application of this passage seems to be plain. If it does not 
describe prophetically a general judgment, which is to take 
place at the end of the world, it is certainly difficult, if not 
impossible, to determine the event to which it does apply. 
Indeed, I consider it cmpossible. Without doubt, a general 
judgment is brought to view. I may remark, then— 

1. That the event—the judgment—is preceded by the 
resurrection. This is in conformity with other scriptural 
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passages. The judgment is a sequent of the resurrection. 
The sea, and death, and hell—hades—deliver up their dead, and 
they are judged. 

2. The attending circumstances described indicate great 
formality. The books are opened; and another book is opened, 
which is the book of life, and the dead are judged out of the things 
which are writien in the books. 

3. The assemblage is a general one—the dead, small and 
great, stand before God. 

4. The result of the judgment is, that whosoever is not found 
writien in the book of life is cast into the lake of fire. 

We could hardly imagine a process more formal. The de- 
scription certainly indicates that the judgment will be gene- 
ral, and attended with all the circumstances of a forensic 
trial, whilst the context indicates that it will take place at the 
end of the world. 

Jude 6: “And the angels which kept not their first estate, 
but left their own habitation, he hath reserved in everlasting 
chains under darkness unto the judgment of the great day.” 

Acts xvii. 30, 81: “And the times of this ignorance God 
winked at, but now commandeth all men everywhere to re- 
pent, because he hath appointed a day in the which he will 
judge the world in righteousness, by that man whom he hath 
ordained; whereof he hath given assurance unto all men, in 
that he hath raised him from the dead.” 

On these passages I may remark— 

1. A day is appointed, a great day. 

2. It is appointed for judgment, for the judgment of the world 
in righteousness. : 

3. “The angels which kept not their first estate’ are also 
reserved to this judgment—“ the judgment of the great day.” 
Would not a common reader receive the impression that the 
judgment would be general, formal? that all would be judged 
together, and at the same time? 

Matt. xii. 86, 87: ‘But I say unto you, that every idle word 
that men shall speak, they shall give account thereof in the 
day of judgment. For by thy words thou shalt be justified, 
and by thy words thou shalt be condemned.” 
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Rom. ii. 12, 16: ‘‘For as many as have sinned without law 
shall also perish without law; and as many as have sinned in 
the law shall be judged by the law, in the day when God 
shall judge the secrets of men by Jesus Christ, according to 
my gospel.” 

The principal thought suggested by both these passages is, 
that a day will be set apart, or has been already set apart, in 
the counsels of infinite wisdom, in which judgment will be 
administered to men. In that day we are to answer for our 
words and for our secret thoughts. 

The three parables, in the twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew, 
illustrate the great truth which we are now considering. The 
bridegroom comes, and receives to the marriage those who 
are prepared to meet him; the master reckons with his ser- 
vants, and rewards the diligent and faithful; but those unpre- 
pared to meet the bridegroom are excluded from the marriage, 
and the unfaithful and indolent servant is cast into outer 
darkness. The shepherd divides the sheep from the goats, 
placing the sheep upon his right hand and the goats upon the left ; 
and these go away into everlasting punishment ; but the righteous 
into life eternal. 

I might multiply proofs and illustrations, but need not. 
The Scriptures certainly teach that there will be a general 
judgment at the end of the world. 

II. The person who is to officiate as judge. 

1. Christ is to be the judge. This is so plainly aud so 
frequently set forth in the New Testament that I do not think ~ 
it necessary to specify passages. We are to stand at the judg- 
ment-seat of Christ; the secrets of men are to be judged by Jesus 
Christ; we are to be judged by that man whom G'od hath or- 
dained, and whom he hath raised from the dead. ‘The Father 
judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment to the 
Son.” These are specimens of scriptural statements on this 
subject. 

2. There is a fitness in this arrangement. 

First. Christ ‘humbled himself and became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross. Wherefore God also hath 
highly exalted him, and given him a name which is above 
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every name; that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow 
of things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under 
the earth, and that every tongue should confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” This is a 
specimen of the apostle’s reasoning upon the fitness of the 
arrangement by which Christ is constituted judge. Such a 
distinction is a suitable reward for his humiliation in the great 
work of man’s redemption. 

Secondly. Such an arrangement is a niatter of great in- 
terest and encouragement to the people of God. Christ is 
their friend, their advocate, their high-priest, touched with a feel- 
ing of their infirmities, and in all points tempted as they are. It 
cannot be otherwise than a matter of interest and encourage- 
ment to know that He who sustains such relations to them 
will be their judge. 

Thirdly. It will enhance the terror of the wicked. The Sa- 
viour is now despised. The rabble around the cross mocked 
him. Unbelievers, in every age, have trampled upon his 
blood, and done despite to the spirit of his grace. Will not 
their terror be enhanced when they find themselves at the bar 
of Him whom they have treated with so great and so unmeri- 
ted indignity? And this, too, is fit and proper. Indignity 
and scorn, where there is so much to admire and love, should 
be followed with confusion, and shame, and overwhelming 
fear. 

III. Some of the circumstances of the judgment. 

1. It will come suddenly, EIN Many passages 
of ee indicate this. 

2 Pet. ii. 10: “But the day of the Lord will come as a 
thief | in the night.” 

Matt. xxiv. 86-39: “But of that day and hour Pe: no 
man, no, not the angels of heaven, but my Father only. But 
as the days of Noe were, so shall also the coming of the Son 
of man be. For, as in the days that were before the flood, 
they were eating and drinking, marrying and giving in mar- 
riage, until the day that Noe entered into the ark, and knew 
not until the flood came and took them all away; so shall also 
the coming of the Son of man be.” 
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Undoubtedly, the primary application of this latter passage 
is to the destruction of Jerusalem. Still, all its conditions do 
not seem to have been fulfilled in that event. It contains, 
evidently, a more remote allusion—an allusion to the end of 
the world, and the judgment of the great day. I need not 
quote the corresponding passage in Luke. The same truths 
are set forth, the one event seeming to be regarded as a 
symbol of the other. By the corresponding events, I mean 
the destruction of Jerusalem and the final judgment. 

1 Thess. v. 2: “For yourselves know perfectly that the day 
of the Lord cometh as a thief in the night.” 

This passage has an evident allusion to the second appear- 
ance of Christ. He is to come suddenly, unexpectedly, with- 
out previous warning, as a thief takes us by surprise in the 
night. 

Those passages which contain admonitions of our Saviour 
and his apostles to watchfulness, indicate the same thing. 
We are commanded to watch, to watch and pray; not to sleep, 
as do others, but to watch and be sober. ‘Watch, therefore, for 
ye know not what hour your Lord doth come.” ‘Take ye 
heed; watch and pray, for ye know not when the time is.”’ 
‘‘Continue in prayer, and watch in the same with thanksgiv- 
ing.’’ Such admonitions are frequent, and all indicate the 
truth which we are here considering. There is, no doubt, a 
Wise purpose in this concealment from men of the day of 
judgment. The practical effect should be to keep us in a 
state of permanent readiness, having our lamps trimmed and 
burning, and our loins girt about with truth. 

2. It will be attended with great pomp, splendor, and 
terror. The scriptural representations of this momentous 
event are exceedingly grand. 

Rey. xx. 11: “And I saw a great white throne, and him » ade 
sat on it, from whose face the earth and the heaven ii away, 
and there was found no place for them.” 

1 Thess. iv. 16: ‘For the Lord himself shall descend from 
heaven with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, and with 
the trump of God, and the dead in Christ shall rise first.”’ 

1 Cor. xv. 52: “In a moment, in the twinkling: of an eye, 
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at the last trump; for the trumpet shall sound, and the dead 
shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed.” 

2 Thess. 1. 7-10: “And to you who are troubled, rest with 
us, when the Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven, with 
his mighty angels, in flaming fire, taking vengeance on them that 
know not God, and that obey not the gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who shall be punished with everlasting destruc- 
tion from the presence of the Lord and from the glory of his 
power, when he shall come to be glorified in his saints, and to 
be admired in all them that believe—because our testimony 
among you was believed—in that day.” 

2 Pet. 11.10: “But the day of the Lord will come as a 
thief in the night, in the which the heavens shall pass away 
with a great noise, and the elements shall melt with fervent heat, the 
earth also and the works that are therein shall be burned up.”’ 

I do not know how descriptions could be more expressive. 
The great while throne, and the earth and the heavens fleeing from 
the face of him who sits upon it; the voice of the archangel and 
the trump of God; the Lord Jesus attended by his mighty angels, 
and wrapped in flaming fire; the heavens passing away with a 
great noise, and the elements melting with fervent heat; the earth and 
its works burned up, are circumstances of magnificence and 
terror, if such circumstances can be conceived by the human 
mind. Itis well said that “Nothing of terror or magnificence 
hitherto beheld—no glory of the rising sun after a night of 
darkness and storm—no convulsions of the earth—no wide 
uruption of waters—no flaming comet dragging its burning 
train over half the heaven, can convey to us an adequate 
conception of that day of terrible brightness and irresistible 
devastation. Creation then shall be uncreated.” * 

I quote also from President Davies: 

‘‘ Let us now,”’ says he, ‘“‘enter upon the majestic scene. 
But, alas! what images shall I use to represent it? Nothing 
that we have seen, nothing that we have heard, nothing that 
has ever happened on the stage of time, can furnish us with 
proper illustrations. All is low and groveling, all is faint and 
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obscure that ever the sun shone upon, when compared with 
the grand phenomena of that day; and we are so accustomed 
to low and little objects, that it 1s impossible we should ever 
raise our thoughts to a suitable pitch of elevation. Erelong 
we shall be amazed spectators of these majestic wonders, and 
our eyes and our ears will be our instructors. But now it is 
necessary we should have such ideas of them as may affect 
our hearts, and prepare us for them. Let us, therefore, pre- 
sent to our view those representations which divine revela- 
tion—our only guide in this case—gives us of the person of 
the Judge, and the manner of his appearance; of the resur- 
rection of the dead, and the transformation of the living; of 
the universal convention of all the sons of men befvure the 
supreme tribunal; of their separation to the right and left 
hand of the Judge, according to their characters; of the 
judicial process itself; of the decisive sentence; of its exe- 
cution, and of the conflagration of the world.’’* | 
I quote also from Dr. Young: 


“‘ At midnight,” says he, “‘’t is presumed this pomp will burst 
From tenfold darkness; sudden as the spark 
From smitten steel—from nitrous grain the blaze. 
Man, starting from his couch, shall sleep no more! 
The day is broke which never more shall close! 
Above, around, beneath, amazement all! 
Terror and glory joined in their extremes! 
Our God in grandeur, and our world on fire!” + 


The destruction of the old world by water; of the cities 
of the plain by fire; and the obdurate and impenitent city 
of Jerusalem by the sword of the Romans, are the common 
scriptural symbols of the terror and desolation of that day. 

3. It will be attended by the eternal separation of the 
righteous and the wicked—of those that do good and those 
that do evil. “These shall go away into everlasting punish- 
ment; but the righteous into life eternal.” We are else- 
where told that between these two classes there is an impass- 
able gulf—that there can be no interchange of place. This is 
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a consideration which addresses itself to some of the best 
feelings of the human heart—to our social and kindred affec- 
tions. Friend will be separated from friend, neighbor from 
neighbor, parents from children, husbands from wives; the 
dearest and most tender relationships will be sundered for- 
ever. This consideration itself will give us some idea of the 
wretchedness and woe which must pervade the hearts of the 
wicked in that day. A sense of eternal exclusion from all 
that is good, and sacred, and lovely, and of confinement with 
‘‘the fearful, and unbelieving, and the abominable, and mur- 
derers, and whoremongers, and sorcerers, and idolaters, and 
all hars,’”’ might seem a sufficient infliction upon a sensitive 
mind, without any thing additional. And this sense of deso- 
lation will doubtless be an ingredient in the punishment of 
such a mind. 

IV. The persons who will be judged. These will be— 

1. Men. “We shall all stand before the judgment-seat of 
Christ.” ‘‘He hath appointed a day in the which he will 
judge the world.” By “the world,” in this place, is meant 
its inhabitanis—all men. ‘‘ When the Son of man shall come 
in his glory, and all the holy angels with him, then shall he 
sit upon the throne of his glory, and before him shall be gath- 
ered ‘all nations.”’ I need fiot, however, enlarge upon this 
topic. The truth which it embodies is set forth everywhere 
in the New Testament. 

2. Fallen angels. On this subject I may be more partic- 
ular. : 

2 Pet. i1. 4: ““God spared not the angels that sinned, but 
east them down to hell, and delivered them into chains of 
darkness, to be reserved unto judgment.”’ 

I suppose the “judgment” mentioned in this passage to be 
the general judgment. In this view I am sustained generally, 
if not universally, by commentators. 

Jude 6: “And the angels which kept not their first estate, 
but left their own habitation, he hath reserved in everlasting 
chains under darkness unto the judgment of the great day.” 

This passage unquestionably alludes to the general judg- 
ment. The judgment to which the fallen angels are reserved 
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is the “judgment of the great day.” I quote again from Dr. 
Young: 
“T see,” says he, “the judge enthroned; the flaming guard; 

The volume opened; opened every heart; 

A sunbeam pointing out each secret thought. 

No patron; intercessor none. Now past 

The sweet, the clement, mediatorial hour; 

For guilt no plea; to pain no pause, no bound. 

Inexorable all; and all extreme. 

Nor man alone; the foe of God and man 

From his dark den, blaspheming drags his chain, 

And rears his brazen front, with thunder scarred; 

Receives his sentence, and begins his hell. 

All vengeance past, now seems abundant grace; 

Like meteors in a stormy sky, how roll | 

His baleful eyes! He curses whom he dreads, 

And deems it the first moment of his fall.’’ * 


V. The respective sentences of those who shall be judged. 
Our Saviour himself reveals these: “Then shall the King say 
unto them on his right hand, Come, ye blessed of my Father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of 
the world.” And again: ‘Shall he say unto them on his left 
hand, Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels.”” Nothing needs be added 
to these high announcements—they explain themselves. The 
general assembly and whole Church of the first-born shall 
enter into heaven, and enjoy its precious rest, and its unal- 
loyed happiness. The impenitent and unbelieving shall be 
turned into hell, where pain shall be unmitigated, the worm 
shall never die, and the fire shall never be quenched. This 
will be the end, when the Son “shall have delivered up the 
kingdom to God, even the Father; when he shall have put 
down all rule, and all authority and power.” Often have pro- 
fane scoffers, walking after their own lusts, inquired for the promise 
of his coming. He seemed to tarry; but at last he comes, and 
does not tarry. He consummates his great work. His throne, 
without an enemy to threaten it, is established forever. All 
enemies are put under his feet. j 


* The Consolation. 
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PRACTICAL REMARKS. 


1. The prospect of a general judgment may reconcile us to 
many dispensations which would otherwise seem dark and 
discouraging to virtuous minds. Secret sins are committed; 
many of them are enormous in their magnitude. Their con- 
sequences are frightful. The perpetrators are either unknown 
or escape a just retribution. Many of the most odious crimes 
are not cognizable by human laws, and of course cannot be 
punished here, as society is now constituted. Ingratitude, 
parental neglect, filial disobedience, selfishness, and’ pride, 
may be mentioned as illustrations. Man cannot judge here, 
and the judgment of God lingers. In many cases God seems 
to overlook wrongs inflicted from such sources. Still, we may 
be assured that he only seems to overlook. The Judge of ail 
the earth will do right. He has appointed a day in which he will 
judge all the secrets of men by Jesus Christ. He will vindicate 
the righteousness of his providential administration before an 
assembled world. 

2. Jesus Christ is to be the Judge. We have already found 
in him every fitness for such an office. He is omniscient and 
omnipresent. Nothing can escape the notice of his all-per- 
vading mind. Every thought, and word, and action, without 
the necessity of an informer, will stand fully disclosed before 
him. He can make no mistake in judgment. This is a 
matter of great interest. A mistake in such a decision would 
be irretrievable. But no mistakes will be made, no errors 
will be committed. His judgment will be according to truth. 
He will reward every man according to his works. Not the 
breadth of a hair will he swerve from the right in his great 
decisions. 

3. We may suppose that the disclosures of the judgment 
will be wonderful, and, in many cases, frightful. “God will 
bring every work into judgment, with every secret thing, 
whether it be good, or whether it be evil.” The secrets of men 
are to be judged; of course they will be disclosed. With- 
out doubt the best of men will be startled at the revela- 
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tions which will then be made in relation to themselves. 
Unholy deeds, thoughts, purposes, desires, unknown to the 
world—hardly known to themselves at the time of their oc- 
currence, and long since forgotten—will be brought before 
their minds. If such a disclosure serves no other purpose, it 
will illustrate and magnify the grace of God in our salvation. 
Again, virtues and excellences will then be brought to light 
which were wholly unknown before. I quote from President 
Davies: 

‘“W hat strange discoveries,”’ says he, ‘will this trial make! 
What noble dispositions, that never shone in full beauty to. 
mortal eyes; what generous purposes, crushed in embryo for 
want of power to execute them; what pious and noble actions 
concealed under the veil of modesty, or misconstrued by ig- 
norance and prejudice; what affectionate aspirations; what 
devout exercises of heart, which lay open only to the eyes of 
Omniscience, are now brought to full light, and receive the 
approbation of the Supreme Judge before the assembled uni- 
verse! But, on the other hand, what works of shame and 
darkness; what hidden things of dishonesty; what dire se- 
crets of treachery, hypocrisy, lewdness, and various forms of 
wickedness, artfully and industriously concealed from human 
sight; what horrid exploits of sin now burst to light in all 
their hellish colors, to the confusion of the guilty and the 
astonishment of the universe! Then the mask of dissimu- 
lation will be torn off. Clouded characters will clear up, and 
men as well as things 1 will appear in their true light.” 

4, Every thing connected with the day of judgment, as the 
subject is revealed to us, is calculated to impress us with a 
sense of the necessity of an earnest and thorough preparation 
for its trials. The ordeal will be severe. It must be passed. 
We cannot escape. How important it is that every great 
question be settled with us before we are required to commit 
ourselves to the investigations of that day! 
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AFTER the judgment come the full rewards of the righteous, 
and the full punishment of the wicked. We have already 
seen that these rewards and this punishment commence im- 
mediately after death. They are not complete, however, until 
_ the resurrection has taken place, and the final sentence has 
been passed. In the Scriptures, heaven is represented as the 
reward of the righteous. It is sometimes denominated the 
kingdom of heaven; sometimes a city—‘‘a city which hath foun- 
dations, whose maker and builder is God.” Our Saviour de- 
nominates it a place, which he has gone to prepare for his 
followers. It is also a howse—‘‘a house not rnade with hands, 
eternal in the’ heavens.” Such expressions are figurative. 
They are intended to convey to us some idea, however imper- 
fect, of what heaven will be. We can know but little of it 
when we have examined every illustration. 

The Jews enumerated three heavens. The first was the 
region of the air, where the birds fly: from this circumstance, 
these are called the fowls of heaven. We also read of the dew 
of heaven, of the clouds of heaven, and the winds of heaven. The 
second is the space in which the heavenly luminaries—the 
sun, moon, and stars—are confined. This in the record of 
creation is called the firmament, or expansion. The third is the 
seat of God, and of the holy angels; it is the place to which 
our Saviour ascended after his resurrection, and into which 
Paul was caught up, and where ‘“‘he heard unspeakable words 
which it is not lawful for a man to utter.” The Jewish holy 
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of holies was an expressive type of the third heaven. On the 
subject of heaven I may remark— 

I. That every system of religion contemplates a state of 
happiness after death. The views of this subject which have 
been entertained are very crude, and some of them very silly. 
Still, the impression seems to have been general upon the 
human mind, that the virtuous and the good will receive a 
suitable reward hereafter. Paganism, in its various forms, 
points forward to its Elysian fields, its fruitful gardens, its 
flowery plains, and its boundless pleasure-grounds. Socrates, 
and Plato, and Xenophon, and Cicero, hoped that the pious 
would dwell with the gods. Mahomet taught his followers to 
expect a sensual paradise, where the faithful should drink 
from the pond of their prophet, and eat the fruit of the tubla, 
or tree of happiness; where the beautiful girls of paradise, 
and the rivers flowing with water, and wine, and milk, and 
honey, should constitute the sources of their felicity. The 
Jewish and Christian systems, in like manner, propose to us 
_ a heaven which shall be the future reward of the righteous— 
a heaven which shall consist, not of sensual and imaginary, 
but of spiritual and eternal joys. This sentiment seems to 
have been implanted in the human mind by our heavenly 
Father, that good men may be enabled to bear with greater 
patience and cheerfulness the evils of the present life. 

II. That the Scriptures are very explicit on this subject. I 
present the following passages: 

JOM IXIN, 2.00 * De my Father’s house are many mansions : 
if it were not so, I would have told you. I go to prepare a 
place for you. And if I go and prepare a place for you, I will 
come again and receive you to myself, that where I am, there 
ye may he also.”’ 

This is the language of our Sa addressed to his dis- 
ciples in prospect of his departure. He went to “prepare 
a place’? for them. The place which he has prepared is 
heaven. 

Matt. xxv. 34: “Then shall the King say unto them on his 
right hand, Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the ‘ing- 
dom prepared for you from the foundation of the world.” 
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Matt. v. 12: ‘Rejoice, and be exceeding glad, for great is 
your reward in heaven.” 

Isai. Ixiii. 15: “Look down from heaven, and behold from 
the habitation of thy holiness and of thy glory.” 

Isai. Ixvi. 1: “Thus saith the Lord, The heaven is my throne, 
and the earth is my footstool.”’ 

In the first of these passages, heaven is represented as a 
kingdom prepared; in the others, it is said to be the habitation 
of the holiness of God, and the throne of God. 

Psalm exxiii. 1: “Unto thee do I lift up mine eyes, O thou 
that dwellest in the heavens.” 

1 Kings vill. 27, 80, 82, 34: “But will God indeed dwell 
on earth? Behold, the heaven and heaven of heavens cannot 
contain thee; how much less this house that I have builded? 
Hear thou in heaven, thy dwelling-place, and when thou hear- 
est, forgive. Hear thou in heaven, and do, and judge thy 
servants. - Hear thou in heaven, and forgive the sin of thy 
people Israel.” 

A common lesson is taught by all these passages. Heaven 
is the habitation and the throne of God. That we may not 
be mistaken in relation to what is meant by the term, we 
have an expression which serves to guide us—the heaven of 
heavens. ‘This expression is never used by the Jews, unless 
used to indicate what we denominate the home and resting- 
place of the righteous. They meant by it the third heaven, 
the abode of God and of angels. 

A general impression upon the Christian mind is, that the 
immediate presence of God in his own place is to constitute 
in a great measure the happiness of his people—that they are 
to dwell with him in his own peculiar habitation. The last 
intercessory prayer of Christ leads clearly to such a conclu- 
sion. 

John xvii. 5, 6, 11, 24: “And now, O Father, glorify thou 
me with thine own self, with the glory which I had with thee 
before the world was. I have manifested thy name unto the 
men which thou gavest me out of the world; thine they were, 
and thou gavest them me, and they have kept thy word. And 
now I am no more in the world, but these are in the world, 
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and I come to thee. Father, I will that they also whom thou 
hast given me be with me where Lam, that they may behold 
my glory which thou hast given me, for thou lovedst me 
before the foundation of the world.” 

The doctrine of this connection of passages is clear. Christ 
originally dwelt with the Father in glory. He temporarily 
laid aside this glory, and dwelt among men. He now returns 
to the immediate habitation and presence of the Father, and 
to the enjoyment of his primitive glory. He prays that his 
people may be with him where he is, that they may behold his 
glory. Of course he prays that they may be in the habitation 
and presence of his Father. We have seen that this habita- 
tion is heaven—the heaven of heavens. The following pas- 
sages indicate the same truth: 

Psalm xvi. 11: “In thy presence is fullness of joy; at thy 
right hand are pleasures forevermore.” 

Matt. v. 8: ‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God.” | 

Psalm Ixxiii. 25: ** Whom have I in heaven but thee? And 
there is none upon earth that I desire besides thee.” 

The presence of God, where there is fullness of joy; and 
the right hand of God, where are pleasures forevermore, is 
heaven. There the spiritual union with God is to be realized, 
and there the saints are to dwell forever. 

III. That heaven is a place as well as a condition of mind. 
Some difficulties exist in our minds in admitting the idea of 
a heavenly locality. The following considerations, however, 
seem to settle the question : ' 

1. Heaven was prepared for the body as well as the soul. 
The kingdom was prepared from the foundation of the world. 
It was, therefore, prepared before the introduction of sin and 
death. It has been heretofore stated as a probability, if not a 
certainty, that if man had not sinned he would have been 
transferred at the close of his trial to heaven without such a 
change as occurs at death. Had such a transfer taken place, 
we suppose the body as well as the soul would have been 
removed. In that case, the body—a local inhabitant—must 
have had a local habitation. 
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2. Enoch and Elijah were translated without seeing death. 
The body of our Saviour ascended to heaven, and occupies a 
space there. The bodies of the righteous are to be raised at. 
the last day, and to become organs of service and avenues of 
happiness forever. The body is material, and must have a 
material habitation ; its habitation must be a place. 

3. The object of religion is not to convert men into angels, 
or into gods, but to improve, and elevate, and perfect them as 
men. As men, they are a compound of soul and body, of 
spirit and matter. The present world is adapted to them as 
they exist. At death the material will be temporarily laid 
aside; it will, however, be resumed at the resurrection. We 
conclude that the future world will be adapted to the im- 
proved and perfected state of man, as it will be found after — 
the resurrection. It would seem that if heaven should be 
thus adapted, it must, like the present world, be a local habi- 
tation. I say, like the present world, it must be adapted to 
the inhabitant. But as the inhabitant will be infinitely. 
improved, we expect a similar improvement in the habita- 
tion. | 
IV. That I do not pretend to determine where heaven is, 
or where it will be. Revelation has not decided this question; 
we should, therefore, be silent. Nor is itssettlement a matter 
of any importance to us. The question has been settled by 
our Saviour himself, that he has gone to prepare a place for 
us. This should be considered satisfactory. On such a sub- 
ject the range of speculation would be boundless. We need 
not enter upon it. 

V. That the Seriptures authorize the belief that heaven 
will be a place of great happiness. 

1. The following passages may be considered.as directly 
applicable to this subject: : 

1 Cor. 11. 9: * But as it is written, eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, the 
things which God hath prepared for them that love him.” 

The things prepared for those that love God are clearly 
represented as being beyond our conception in the present 
state. 
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2 Cor. iv. 17: ‘For our light affliction, which is but for a 
moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory.”’ 

This passage is very expressive in our version; in the origi- 
nal Testament it is full of intensity. Its entire import can 
never be expressed in a translation; it can hardly be conceived 
by the mind. 

1 Jobn iil. 2: “ Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and 
it doth not.yet appear what we shall be; but we cay that 
when he shall appear we shall be like han for we shall see 
him as he is.” 

This is the language of strong faith. We do not know 
what the conditions of heaven will be, but are assured that 
they will be glorious beyond our conception. 

Rev. xxii. 1-5: “And he shewed me a pure river of water 
of life, clear as crystal, proceeding out of the throne of God 
and of the Lamb. In the midst of the street of it, and on 
either side of the river, was there the tree of life, which bare 
twelve manner of fruits, and yielded her fruit every month ; 
and the leaves of the tree were for the healing of the nations. 
And there shall be no more curse, but the throne of God and 
of the Lamb shall be in it, and his servants shall serve him ; 
and they shall see his face, and his name shall be in their 
foreheads. And there shall be no night there; and they need 
no candle, neither light of the sun; for the Lord God giveth 
them light; and they shall reign forever and ever.” 

If this passage is a description of heaven—and I suppose 
this to be its application—it is very expressive of the beauty, 
the glory, and the felicity of that holy place. The pure river 
of the water of life, clear as crystal; the tree of life, with its 
abundant and nutritious fruit, and its health-giving leaves ; the 
throne of God and of the Lamb; the freedom from the curse ; the 
presence of God giving light without the necessity of candle or 
sun; the eternal dominion of the saints, are all circumstances 
calculated to give us the most exalted ideas of the glory and 
felicity of the new Jerusalem. I say again, Wwe suppose this 
new Jerusalem to be heaven. 

These scriptures may suffice for a direct account of the 
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happiness of heaven. Could more beautiful and expressive 
‘ descriptions be given? 

2. The scriptural metaphors used to represent heaven in- 
dicate that it will be a place of great happiness. It is called 
a kingdom; a rest; a better country; an inheritance; an inherit- 
ance, incorruptible and undefiled, and that fadeth not away ; the 
paradise of God; the city of God; the holy city, new Jerusalem 
coming down from God out of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned 
for her husband, having the glory of God; whose foundations 
are garnished with precious stones, and whose streets are pure gold 
as it were transparent glass; a building of God, an house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens. All these expressions 
are metaphorical; they are the shadows of things which are 
real and literal. But the substance is superior to the shadow. 
If the substance could be exhibited, the shadow would not be 
necessary. But the substance can never be exhibited in this 
imperfect state; therefore the sacred writers resort to shadows 
—to metaphorical representations—in their allusions to this 
subject. | 

3. The employments and enjoyments of the inhabitants 
of heaven, as these employments and enjoyments are repre- 
sented in the Scriptures, indicate that. heaven is a place of 
happiness. 

I may premise that all allusions to these subjects are in- 
cidental; they are allusions only, rather than formal state- 
ments. The following scriptures are presented for consider- 
ation: . 

2 Cor. v. 4: ‘“‘For we that are in this tabernacle do groan, 
being burdened; not that we would be unclothed, but clothed 
upon, that mortality might be swallowed up of life.”’ 

I suppose no human mind can appreciate, in the present 
state, the full import of the last expression in this passage. 
What is meant by mortality’s being swallowed up of life? We can- 
not tell. We have no doubt, however, that it is descriptive of 
an exceedingly elevated state of existence and enjoyment. 
And this state of existence and enjoyment is to be realized in 
heaven. 

2 Tim. iv. 8: ‘‘ Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown 
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of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall 
give me at that day; and not to me only, but unto all them 
also that love his appearing.”’ 

A crown of righteousness in heaven is to be one of the re- 
wards of our fidelity here. Jor the attainment of an earthly 
crown millions of money will be spent, and millions of lives 
will be sacrificed; but what is here anticipated is a crown of 
righteousness in heaven. 

Matt. xxv. 21: ‘‘His Lord said unto him, Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant; thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, I will make thee ruler over many things; enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.” 

This is part of a parabolical representation, it is true, but 
the parable has a meaning. We regard the faithful servant’s 
admission to the joy of his master as exceedingly expressive. 
What is the joy of the Christian’s Lord? None of us can 
tell. None of us have yet been admitted to the enjoyment of 
such fruition. But whatever it may be, it is to constitute 
a part of the enjoyment of heaven. 

Matt. xxv. 46: “And these shall go away into everlasting 
punishment, but the righteous into life eternal.”’ 

‘ternal life’’ is everywhere in the New Testament repre- 
sented as the possession or the inheritance of believers. In 
this passage it is represented as the final possession—the 
reward of those who do good. 

If we take the Apocalypse for our guide, we have the fol- 
lowing: 

_ Rev. vil. 18-17: “And one of the elders answered, saying 
unto me, What are these which are arrayed in white robes? 
And whence came they? And I said unto him, Sir, thou 
knowest. And he said to me, These are they which came 
out of great tribulation, and have washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb. Therefore are 
they before the throne of God, and serve him day and night in 
his temple; and he that sitteth on the throne shall dwell 
among them. They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more ; , 
neither shall the sun light on them, nor any heat. For the Lamb 
which is in the midst of the throne shall feed them, and shall 
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lead them unto fountains of living waters; and God shall wipe away 
all tears from their eyes.”’ 

It would be difficult to use language more beautiful or de- 
scriptive. The employments and enjoyments of those who 
have come out of great tribulation suggest ideas of the high- 
est degree of felicity. They serve him day and night, whose 
service itself is a source of the greatest delight; they are free 
Srom hunger and thirst, and from burning heat; they are fed and 
led to fountains of living waters by the Lamb that was slain for 
them; and God himself wipes all tears from their eyes. 

VI. We may now consider briefly in what the happiness of 
heaven consists. This is a subject upon which an unrestrained 
imagination might take a wide range. We will try, however, 
to follow the guidance of the Scriptures; no other guide will 
lead us safely. It may be remarked, too, that the Scriptures 
contain no formal statements upon such subjects. What we 
learn, we learn from incidental allusions. From such allu- 
sions we learn, then, that the happiness of heaven consists— 

1. In rest from labor. ‘Blessed are the dead which die in 
the Lord from henceforth; yea, saith the Spirit, that they 
may rest from their labors, and their works do follow them.” 
This world is a place of labor and toil. Man has been 
doomed to eat his bread in the sweat of his face. Those, too, 
who enter the gospel vineyard are called to a life of labor. 
“Occupy till I come,” is the injunction of the Master who 
distributes his goods. ‘‘I must work the works of him that 
sent me while it is day,’”’ said the Saviour. He went about 
doing good, and he is to be our model. We are, then, to 
labor here, but in heaven we will find rest. 

Nor are we to suppose that the rest of heaven will consist 
in a dull and stupid inactivity. This, instead of affording 
happiness, would be a source of wretchedness to the human 
mind. It was made for activity—is essentially active. But 
in heaven we shall be freed from every painful employment, 
and from every thing calculated to produce weariness or 
fatigue. Our unencumbered activity will then be our rest. 

2. In freedom from persecution. The apostle gives us 
' warning that ‘All that will live godly in Christ Jesus shall 
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suffer persecution.” By various intimations our Saviour pre- 
pares the minds of his disciples for a trial of this kind. ‘ Re- 
member the word that I said unto you, The servant is not 
greater than his lord. If they have persecuted me, they will 
also persecute you.”’ As a matter of fact, the Church has been 
a subject of violent persecution from the beginning to the 
present day. The civil and the military arm has been raised 
against it. The sword, the scaffold, the cross, the stake, the 
fire, and the unholy Inquisition, have been used to afflict, tor- 
ment, and kill the faithful. Where these bloody engines have 
not been permitted, the tongue of slander, the finger of scorn, 
and other means of a kindred nature, have been employed to 
injure the reputation and afflict the feelings of the people of 
God. But in heaven all these things shall cease. An im- 
passable gulf shall be placed between the righteous and the 
wicked. An eternal separation will take place, fearful as the 
thought may be to the enemies of God and the Church. The 
despised and persecuted pilgrim shall be admitted into the 
new Jerusalem. There he shall be beyond the reach of re- 
proach and violence. Then it may be said: ‘These are they 
which. came out of great tribulation, and have washed their 
robes, and made. them white in the blood of the Lamb.” 

3. In freedom from all physical and mental suffering. ‘‘Man 
that is born of a woman is of few days and full of trouble.” 
The record against him is,-that ‘His flesh upon him shall 
have pain, and his soul within him shall mourn.” This world 
is a land of sorrow, disease, and death. In every nation and 
every family this has been found true. Many in the midst 
of affluence pine away with sickness. Many in miserable 
huts are doomed to suffer, in a great measure, unattended, 
unlamented, and unknown. Some, like Lazarus, le at the 
gates of rich men, and receive a precarious subsistence from 
the hands of charity, whilst no human being is found to wash 
their sores and administer the necessary’ curatives. | 

But whilst bodily afflictions are always distressing enough, 
those of the mind are often more so. “A wounded spirit who 
can bear?’ says Job. ‘Even to-day is my complaint biiter ; 
my stroke is heavier than my groaning. O that I knew where 
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I might find him, that I might come even to his seat! I 
would order my cause before him, and fill my mouth with 
arguments.” These are the expressions of a spirit deeply 
afflicted. A similar experience is not uncommon with good 
men. But from the atmosphere of heaven every cloud will 
be removed. 


“No chilling winds nor pois’nous breath 
Can reach that healthful shore ; 
Sickness and sorrow, pain and death, 
Are felt and feared no more.” 


An unclouded sky, and an ocean of love, spread themselves 
out, above and around, and the Sun of righteousness pours 
down his beams of beauty and brightness forever. 

4. In freedom from the fear of death. In many cases the 
fear of death is a bondage through life. To all the prospect 
of entering the dark valley is, I suppose, a trial. We cannot 
look upon it without an instinctive shrinking. No traveler 
has returned from the world beyond, to reveal its mysterious 
and fearful secrets. We look thither by faith, and by faith 
only. Faith, however, is not always in lively exercise. But 
when we pass once, we: have passed forever. We will then 
look back, and be surprised at our fear. The last enemy will 
then have been conquered. ‘There shall be no more death.” 
All will be life, tirz, LIFE. 

5. In freedom from sin, the fruitful source of all evil. At 
present the fountain of life is poisoned. Every enjoyment is 
impaired. Pain is intermingled with pleasure. Thorns and 
thistles grow upon our fruitful fields; the brier is in our way 
when we would pluck the rose. All ‘these evils have pro- 
ceeded from sin. But in heaven there is holiness, for without 
holiness no man shall see the Lord.. God is holy; the angels 
that kept their first estate are holy. “There shall in nowise 
enter into it any thing that defileth, neither whatsoever work- 
eth abomination, or maketh a lie, but they which are written 
in the Lamb’s book of life.” Where there.is sin there is 
misery; but when sin is removed, misery is removed. On 
the contrary, where there is perfect holiness, there is perfect 
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happiness. Heaven is the abode of the one; it will also be 
the abode of the other. | 

6. In the immediate enjoyment of God. ‘In thy presence 
is fullness of joy.” ‘Now we see through a glass darkly, but 
then face to face.” ‘‘As for me, I will behold thy face in 
righteousness; I shall be satisfied when I awake in thy likeness.” 
The blessing pronounced upon the pure in heart is, that “they 
shall see G'od.”’ We understand by their seeing God that they 
are to enjoy the presence of God. The promise to the thief 
was, that he should be with the Saviour in paradise. The 
presence and society of a friend creates delight: the more be- 
loved and lovely is that friend, the higher will be the delight 
afforded by his presence and society. But God is the sum of 
all excellence and loveliness; he is love itself. To the inhabit- 
ants of heaven we may suppose he will appear with a degree 
of splendor, and glory, and beauty, of which we can here 
have no adequate conception. His grandeur and glory, too, 
will be divested of those circumstances of terror with which 
they are sometimes accompanied in this world. An eternal 
smile of approbation will rest upon his face, and eternal and 
unmingled loveliness will appear in his whole character. Will 
it not be a matter of the greatest interest to enjoy the pres- 
ence and society of such a being? 

7. In the society of sainted friends and kindred. We have 
heretofore seen that a recognition of friends in heaven is 
probable. It may, therefore, be here taken for granted. So- 
ciety is the source of a great portion of our happiness on 
earth. Man was formed for society. No one is a stranger to 
the exquisite pleasure afforded by an interchange of senti- 
ments and feelings with those whom we love. Congenial 
hearts flow together as drops of the same fluid. But the most 
tender ties of friendship and kindredship are broken here. 
Misfortune and death have no regard to the closest unions. 
But in heaven redeemed kindred will meet, nor will they be 
ever separated again. All those unhallowed tempers and 
dispositions, which are calculated, in any degree, to mar their 
social peace here, will be sanctified. No selfish feeling will 
exist. A perfect similarity of temper, of feeling, of senti- 
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ment, will be found in all the heavenly community. . The 
nearest and dearest friends will be united, and their conse- 
erated union will continue forever. 

8. In a constant and perpetual increase of holiness, ae 
ness, and glory. We find in ourselves an unceasing thirst 
for advancement. We are never satisfied to be stationary. 
Let us rise as high, or advance as far as we may, still, if we 
stop, we are unhappy. We find in ourselves also a suscepti- 
bility of the highest improvement. The intellect, which is at 
first without an idea, arises to a comprehension of the most 
difficult subjects. The moral faculty, at first weak and sus- 
ceptible of almost any impression, by education and culture, 
and the aid of divine grace, becomes capable of resisting the 
most powerful shocks of temptation. Let us apply these 
principles of progress to the heavenly state. Man desires to 
go onward. He is capable of the highest improvement, both 
intellectual and moral. He is freed from every thing calcu- 
lated to impede his progress, or retard his ascent in the scale 
of perfection and glory. He is furnished with every facility 
in his course. Subjects are before him which can never be 
exhausted—the character of Deity, the histories and the de- 
velopments of providence and grace. He enjoys an existence 
which will never end. He has commenced a career of in- 
creasing intelligence, holiness, and happiness. He journeys 
onward forever. Here is space and employment enough for 
the most aspiring and expanding mind and heart, and here 
can the most insatiable desires be satisfied. Something like 
such a state of things I suppose to be meant by our being 
filled with all the fullness of God. 

This is a subject of great interest, and certainly of great 
extent, but I close. In considering some of the ingredients 
of the happiness of heaven, I have promised to confine my- 
self to the Scriptures. I have endeavored to fulfill the prom- 
ise. Certainly I have not gone beyond legitimate deductions 
from this high authority. In the light of the Scriptures alone 
we would fix our eyes upon our future home, and, directed by 
them, we would direct our trembling steps thitherward. 
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LECTURE 1X. 
HELL. 


As heaven is represented in the Scriptures as at once the 
habitation and reward of good men, so hell is represented as 
the habitation and punishment of wicked men. Both are 
subjects of great interest—the one, as we have seen, of an in- 
terest unspeakably pleasing; the other, as we will see, of an 
interest unspeakably painful. 

I. The word translated hell in the Old Testament is dix». 
It signifies usually the habitation of the dead. It does not 
necessarily embody the idea which we now attach to the term 
hell—a place of punishment, a place of torment. This Dw» 
is represented as a vast subterranean world, full of thick 
darkness, where the shades of the dead dwell. ‘To this sub- 
terranean abode of men valleys are ascribed, and as a place of 
confinement it is represented as being secured with bars and 
gates. A few examples of its use in the Old Testament may 
be considered : 

Gen. xxxvil. 85: “And he said, For I will go down into the 
grave—n>x>—unto my son mourning.” 

The term is here translated grave. What we call the grave 
may have been in the mind of the patriarch, or his mind may 
have been upon something beyond this. It is difficult to 
cetermine. ; 

Job xi. 8: “It is as high as heaven: what canst thou do? 
Deeper than hell—*xe—what canst thou know?” . 

This word evidently does not mean the grave in this pas- 
sage, since heaven and the grave would not form a suitable 
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antithesis. It describes something beyond or beneath the 
grave. . 

Deut. xxxu. 22: ‘For a fire is kindled in mine anger, and 
shall burn into the lowest hell—>x»—and shall consume the 
earth with her increase, and set on fire the foundations of the 
mountains.” 

Num. xvi. 30: “But if the Lord make a new thing, and 
the earth open her mouth and swallow them up, with all that 
appertain unto them, and they go down quick—or alive— 
into the pit—>x»—then ye shall understand that these men 
have provoked the Lord.” 

Ezek. xxxi. 15-17: “Thus saith the Lord God, In the day 
when he went down to the grave—n>xx—I caused a mourning 
for him. I made the nations to shake at the sound of his 
fall, when I cast him down to hell—n>xe—with them that 
descend into the pit. They also went down into hell—rbxyx— 
with him unto them that be slain with the sword.” 

The foregoing scriptures may serve as specimens of the use 
of this word in the Old Testament in its general import. It 
is used figuratively to denote darkness and sorrow, and some- 
times the inhabitants of >xv, rather than the place itself. 

The main question which arises at this point is, whether the 
term ever denotes in the Old Testament what we denominate 
hell. I suppose a negative answer to this question to be 
proper. The truth is, the whole subject of future rewards 
and punishments, if presented at all, is very obscurely. pre- 
sented in the Jewish Scriptures. I say, if presented at all; and 
I so say, because the question is unsettled among the critics, 
I have heretofore said, however, that it is difficult to account 
for the knowledge which the Jews evidently had of the sub- 
ject in the time of Christ, unless we admit that they con- 
sidered their Scriptures as teaching the doctrine. Still, we 
admit that it is very obscurely taught. We must admit, fur- 
thermore, that this term which we are now considering does 
not of necessity teach it. It is derived from >x», which de- 
notes to dig, to excavate, to hollow out. A secondary significa- 
tion is, to ask, to inquire, to demand. The secondary signification 
implies a demand of something to fill up the excavation im- 
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plied in the first. Hence says Solomon: ‘ Hell—tiwe—and 
destruction are never full; so the eyes of man are never satis- 
fied.”’” The lower world—the habitation of the dead—is rep- 
resented as insatiable. 

II. The Greek word which corresponds to tixt is dédne. 
With the ordinary Greek writers it has the same import with 
pxv. It denotes the regions of the dead, or the habitation of the 
dead, without any regard to a condition of happiness or 
misery. ‘his term is universally used in the Septuagint in 
the translation of >xv. It is evident, however, that in the 
New Testament it embodies an additional idea—it embodies 
the idea of punishment or torture. In illustration, I present 
the following scriptures: 

Luke xvi. 23: ‘And in hell—ddy—he lifted up his eyes, 
being in torments, and seeth Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in 
his bosom.” | 

The following remarks may be made upon this passage: 

1. The rich man was not only in ddyc, but “in torments.” 

2. We are told what these torments were: ‘I am tormented 
in this flame.” For the reason that he is thus tormented, he 
eries to Father Abraham that Lazarus may be sent, that he 
may dip the tip of his finger in water, and cool the tongue of 
the sufferer. 

8. We are told in the sequel that between the two parties 
a great and an impassable gulf is fixed, which rendered the 
passage from the one to the other impossible. 

It is evident, therefore, that our Saviour intended to teach 
that ddn¢ is something more than the mere habitation of the 
dead. It isa place of torment—of torment by fire. 

Matt. xi. 28, 24: ‘And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted 
unto heaven, shalt be brought down to hell—ddov; for if the 
mighty works which have been done in thee had been done 
in Sodom, it would have remained until this day. But I 
say unto you, That it shall be more tolerable for the land of 
Sodom in the day of judgment than for thee.” 

Luke x. 15: “And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted to 
heaven, shalt be thrust down to hell.”’ 

No doubt the exaltation and the humiliation here brought 
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to view, which Capernaum had enjoyed, and which it was 
doomed .to suffer, are figurative. Capernaum had enjoyed 
very great privileges, and for the misimprovement of these 
was to endure very great sufferings. But how great? It was 
to be brought down to déyc. Our Saviour explains himself: 
Capernaum was to be a greater sufferer in the day of judg- | 
ment than the land of Sodom. If this threatening is fulfilled, 
then, the ddyj¢ here mentioned. by our Saviour is something 
more than the mere habitation of the dead. The land of 
Sodom was punished with fire and brimstone from heaven. 
Capernaum was to suffer something more severe than these. 

Matt. xvi. 18: “And I say also unto thee, That thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church, and the 
gates of hell—édov—shall not prevail against it.” 

What is meant by the gates of hell in this passage? But one 
answer suggests itself to my own mind. By the gates of hell 
we are to understand the counsels, plans, purposes, decisions, of 
hell. The expression is figurative, and the figure is derived 
_from a Hebrew custom, the accounts of which are familiar to 
every Biblical scholar. If the expression means the counsels 
and plans of hell, it means, of course, the counsels and plans 
of those who have their place in hell — intelligent, active 
beings who are employed in opposition to the Church. Who 
are these beings? Are they souls of the dead, or are they 
‘Satan and his angels? I suppose no one would hesitate in 
answering this question. Satan and his auxiliaries are the 
great enemies of the Church. The Scriptures represent that 
God, having cast these down to hell—raprapdcac—reserves them 
under chains of darkness unto judgment. There can be no doubt 
of the apostle’s meaning when he speaks of the habitation or 
abode of fallen angels. There is, I think, as little doubt that 
our Saviour means by the gates of ddy¢ the plans, purposes, 
counsels, and decisions of these opposers of the Church. Of 
course, then, he meant what we mean by hell, rather than 
simply the abode of the dead, without any reference to their 
happiness or misery. 

III. It is not pretended that this word d@dn¢ is universally 
used in the New Testament in the sense in which it is used 
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in the passages which I have quoted. It is, however, remark- 
able that in all the instances in which it is used by our Saviour 
himself—the instances which I have given—it embodies, im- 
mediately or remotely, the idea of punishment. In other 
cases it seems to be used with its common classical import. 
- This is especially true of its use in the Apocalypse. 

IV. But the prevailing word in the New Testament, which 
is translated hell, is Gehenna—vyéevva. ‘This,’ says Dr. 
Robinson, “is the place of punishment in hades, or the world 
of the dead.” Itis described in the Apocalypse as a “lake 
of fire—dAiurn tov mupéc;’”’ by our Saviour as an “ everlasting 
fire—rd nip 70 dedviov ;”’ by the Apostle Jude as “the black- 
ness of darkness—6 Cédoc tév ayétove.” These expressions are 
all exceedingly descriptive, and convey some idea of the 1m- 
port of Gehenna. The following scriptures in which the 
term occurs may also be considered: 

Mark ix. 48-48: “And if thy hand offend thee, cut it off: 
it is better for thee to enter into life maimed, than having two 
hands to be cast into hell—7rjv yéevrav—into the es that 
never shall be quenched, where their worm dieth not, and the 
fire is not quenched. And if thy foot offend thee, cut it off: 
it is better for thee to enter halt into life, than having two 
feet to be cast into hell—rjv yéevvayv—into the fire that never 
shall be quenched, where their worm dieth not, and the fire is 
not quenched. And if thine eye offend thee, pluck it out: it 
is better for thee to enter into the kingdom of God with one 
eye, than having two eyes to be cast into hell-fire—riy yéervay 
tov mvp6c—where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not 
quenched.” 

Matt. v. 22: ‘But whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall 
be in danger of hell-fire—rjy yéevvav tod mupéc.”’ 

Matt. xxiii. 23: “Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, how 
shall ye escape the damnation of hell—rij¢ yéevvne.”’ 

Our Saviour intends to set forth the impossibility of escap- 
ing such a sentence, on the part of his hearers, as will consign 
they to hell. 

Téevva is frequently used in the New Testament without any 
exegetical expression. A few cases will be presented: 
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Matt. x. 28: “And fear not them which kill the body, but 
are not ableto kill the soul; but rather fear him which is able 
to destroy both soul and body in hell—yeévyy.”’ 

James iil. 6: “And the tongue is a fire, a world of iniquity; 
so is the tongue among our members, that it defileth the 
whole body, and setteth on fire the course of nature; and it 
is set on fire of hell—ric yeévyne.” 

Téevva, in this passage, means evidently the powers or in- 
habitants of hell. Says Bloomfield: 

“By yeévyne we may understand the powers of hell—the 
devil and his agents, who, through the medium of the evil 
passions of our nature, inflame men with ‘darts tempered in 
hell,’ and excite to sin, by this instrument of all evils, the 
tongue.” * , 

Nearly all the passages which I have quoted from the Gos- 
pels are substantially repeated in other Gospels, but I have 
not thought it necessary to introduce the repetitions here. It 
is evident, from the examination already made, that yéevva 
signifies a place of extreme suffering; it 1s 7 yéevva tod mupdo— 
the hell of fire. To add to the expressiveness of the term, 
the fire is said to be unquenchable—td nip 7d doBeorov. 

V. A few words may be added in relation to the origin of 
this term. It is derived from two Hebrew words—sin »xs— 
which signify the Valley of Hinnom. This valley skirted 
- “Jerusalem on the south, running down from the west into 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat, under Mount Zion. Here the 
ancient Israelites established the idolatrous worship of Mo- 
loch, to whom they burned infants in sacrifice.”’ This valley 
was also called Tophet—ns»—which signifies a place of burn- 
ing. In reference to this valley, and the fearful punishment 
of the King of Assyria, the great enemy of Jerusalem, the 
prophet expresses himself thus: ‘“Tophet is ordained of old; 
yea, for the king it is prepared; he hath made it deep and 
large; the pile thereof is fire and much wood; the breath of 
the Lord, like a stream of brimstone, doth kindle it.” Our | 
Saviour, in making a more distinct revelation of the doctrine 
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of future punishment than had been previously made, illus- 
trates the great truth which he desired to impress upon the 
minds of the Jews, by the fire of the Valley of Hinnom. An 
illustration better calculated to express the intensity of such 
punishment could not well have been selected. The word is 
fitly translated by our word hell—a place of punishment or 
torment. It is denominated in the Apocalypse, the bottomless 
pit, and the lake which burneth with fire and brimstone. 

VI. It is very evident, from what has preceded, that hell is 
a place of misery, as heaven is a place of happiness. We can 
have but an inadequate idea of the happiness of the one or 
of the misery of the other. The Scriptures reveal the facts in 
both cases, and furnish some illustrations, and nothing more. 
Some additional scriptures may be presented, setting forth 
the misery which will be suffered in hell: 

Luke xiii. 28: “There shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth 
when ye shall see Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and all the 
prophets, in the kingdom of God, and you yourselves thrust 
Outs 

Matt. xxv. 30: “And cast ye the unprofitable servant into 
outer darkness: there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” 

Matt. xxii. 18: “Then said the king to the servants, Brad 
him, hand and foot, and take him away, and cast him into 
outer darkness: there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.”’ 

These passages are all applications of parables spoken by 
our Saviour. There may be some controversy in reference to 
the spiritual application, but it seems to me that there should 
be none. Whatever else they were intended to teach, I do not 
see how we can have any doubt that they were intended to set 
forth the miserable condition of disobedient and impenitent 
men in a future state. 

Heb. vi. 8: “But that which beareth thorns and briers is 
rejected, and is nigh unto cursing, whose end is to be burned.”’ 

This is also an illustration. But what does it illustrate? 
The context explains very fully. It illustrates the end of 
those who, having enjoyed great privileges, have misimproved 
them. Such are the persons who are nigh unto cursing, and 
whose end is to be burned. 
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Matt. xxiv. 50, 51: “The Lord of that servant shall come 
in a day when he looketh not for him, and in an hour that he 
is not aware of, and shall cut him asunder, and shall appoint 
him his portion with the hypocrites: there shall be weeping 
and gnashing of teeth.” 

Rev. xxi. 8: “But the fearful, and unbelieving, and the 
abominable, and murderers, and whoremongers, and sorcerers, 
and idolaters, and all lars, shall have their part in the lake 
which burneth with fire and brimstone, which is the second death.”’ 

It has been already said that difficulties may be presented 
in reference to the application of such passages; but it seems 
to me that if they do not teach that the future condition of 
the wicked will be a condition of wretchedness and misery 
—of wretchedness and misery beyond our conception—the 
teachings of our Saviour and his apostles are a mockery. We 
may shrink, and the human heart does shrink, from a per- 
sonal application of such truths; but still this does not con- 
vert them into falsehoods; nor does it show that the Script- 
ures speak for mere effect. ‘‘ Let God be true, but every man 
a liar.’ 

VII. We may now consider some of the things in which 
the misery of hell will be likely to consist. As I have here- 
tofore said, in relation to what constitutes the happiness of 
heaven, so I repeat now, in relation to what may be expected 
to constitute the misery of hell: We must, as cautiously as 
possible, confine ourselves to the written word. The ingre- 
dients, then, which I shall mention are— 

1. A deep and an intense sense of guilt; it may be de- 
nominated remorse. I suppose this to be represented by the 
worm that never dies. This is several times mentioned by our 
Saviour as a part of the punishment of offenders. They are 
to be cast into hell, ‘‘ where their worm dieth not.” We may 
have some idea of the effect of such a sense of guilt from 
the case of Judas. When Judas saw how his treachery was 
about to terminate, ‘“‘he repented himself, and brought again 
the thirty pieces of silver to the chief priests and elders, say- 
ing, I have sinned in that I have betrayed the innocent blood. And 
he cast down the pieces of silver in the temple, and departed, 
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and went and hanged himself.’ I might go elsewhere for 
illustrations of the anguish of remorse. We have had vivid 
accounts of the inflictions of conscience in the case of the 
murderer. Wherever he goes, whether over field or flood, 
through the crowded city or into his own private chamber, 
his imagination is haunted by the specter of his victim. He 
has no rest; his very dreams-are shafts of torture. We may 
suppose it will be thus, in an infinitely intensified degree, 
with the murderer of his own soul. Nor is this worm to die. 
The guilty man is to be eternally tortured with an increasing 
sense of his guilt and shame, and is doomed, in the agony of 
self-reproach, to curse that existence from which he cannat fly. 

2. Banishment from the presence of God. ‘Then shall 
the judge say also unto them on his left hand, Depart from 
me, ye cursed.’ The exclusion of the disobedient is also ex- 
pressed figuratively, by their being cast into outer darkness. In 
the presence of God there is light. The habitation of the 
good has no’ need of the sun, neither of the moon to shine in it; 
for the glory of God doth lighten it, and the Lamb is the light 
thereof. But from the habitation of the wicked these sources 
of light are forever withdrawn. The wicked are to be pun- 
ished with everlasting destruction from the presence of God and 
From the glory of his power. The “bottomless pit’? mentioned 
in the Apocalypse, is another illustration of the same truth. 
Those who are cast therein, if we consider the illustration as 
followed out, will sink away from the presence of God for- 
ever; I mean, from that presence which gives light, and life, 
and joy. The anguish which arises from such a state of 
things, sensibly felt, may be inferred from our Saviour’s bitter 
ery upon the cross: ““My God! my God! why hast thou for- 
saken me?’’ It may be supposed, too, that however a guilty 
mind would shrink from the searching purity and holiness of 
the presence of God, still an eternal exclusion from it will be 
felt as a direful curse; indeed, the thought is appalling. 
Souls thus doomed are represented as ‘‘ wandering stars, to 
whom is reserved. the blackness of darkness forever.” I say 
again, the thought is appalling, especially as presented in the 
last representation. ‘‘ Wandering stars:’” forever roaming 
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through the dark and cheerless solitudes of immensity, with- 
out a ray of light from the Sun of righteousness ; without an 
emotion of that joy which exists in so much fullness in the 
ed of God. 

. The loss of all hope. Hope is the last support of the 
tate: When knowledge, and faith, and friends have all 
failed, hope still remains. It is one of our greatest blessings 
in our pilgrimage of trouble and sorrow here. But the weep- 
ing, and wailing, and gnashing of teeth attributed to those who 
are excluded from the kingdom of God, are indications of 
despair. Inquires Job, with great expressiveness: “ What is 
the hope of the hypocrite, though he hath gained, when God 
taketh away his soul?” This is equivalent to an earnest 
statement that, under such circumstances, the hypocrite has 
no hope. And this is equally true of every wicked man, 
‘‘when God taketh away his soul.’”’ He has no hope. He is 
lost, Lost, LOST; he is dashed incessantly upon the foaming 
billows of that inferior sea during the long night of eternity. 
The day-star will never rise to give hope of an approaching 
sun. 

It is difficult to conceive of any haven condition so deplor- 
able as that of despair. The darkness which it brings over 
the heart is impenetrable. It is a darkness which must be 
felt with an intensity that will absorb every other feeling. I 
suppose it to constitute the deepest degree of human woe. 
An impenetrable and an immovable cloud will hang over the 
prospects of hell. ‘The harvest is past, the summer is ended, 
and we are not saved.’’ We may suppose that such will be 
the wail of its guilty inhabitants forever. 

4. Exclusion from the society of virtuous and pious friends. 
In regard. to the fact of such an exclusion the ‘Scriptures are 
explicit. The great Shepherd, when he comes, “shall set the 
sheep on his right hand and the goats on the left.” Abraham 
said to the rich man: “ Between us and you there is a great 
gulf fixed, so that they which would pass from hence to you 
cannot; neither can they pass to us that would come from 
thence.” The separation, then, of the two parties—the right- 
eous and the wicked—is permanent. In relation to the effect 
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of this separation upon the guilty mind, we are left to our 
own inferences. A thoughtful man, however, will find but 
little difficulty in deriving these. 

First. We suppose the wicked in hell will be left without 
any restraint to the full development of their native deprav- 
ity. Still, I can hardly conceive of a human mind’s becoming 
so deeply depraved as not to feel that an entire and an eternal 
separation from good and holy men would be a frightful mis- 
fortune. A temporary impulse might lead it to the exclusion 
of itself of choice from such society, but I speak of a state of 
things as it presents itself to an intelligent mind, however 
depraved—a state of things which such a mind knows and 
feels to be fixed forever. My reasoning is, that such a con- 
viction and such a sentiment must be a source of unspeakable 
horror. 

Secondly. Multitudes of wicked men will be separated 
from pious friends. ‘Then shall two be in the field; the 
one shall be taken, and the other left. Two women shall be 
grinding at the mill; the one shall be taken, and the other 
left.” In the day of reckoning there will be a terrible ful- 
fillment of such scriptures as these. We have already seen 
that there will be a probable recognition of friends in heaven. 
The case of the rich man and Lazarus intimates that those 
in hell may recognize their acquaintances and friends in 
heaven. Will not the recognition be followed by the deep- 
est sorrow, when it is considered that their separation is eter- 
nal? It will doubtless be made in many cases between those 
who have lived in the most intimate and tender relations on 
earth. It seems to me that no reasoning can be necessary to 
show that such a state of things must be productive of the 
greatest anguish of spirit. The very thought is sufficient to 
move a heart of adamant. 

5. A mutual and a total want of all those sympathies and 
those amiable feelings which often render even wicked men 
agreeable to one another here. That sin has a tendency to 
impair such sympathies we can have no doubt, from its effects 
when fully developed by wicked men in the present state. 
The truth is, the legitimate tendency of sin is to supreme 
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selfishness, hardness of heart, cruelty, and violence. When 
all restraints are removed, when no mitigating circumstances 
exist, these tendencies will develop themselves to their fullest 
extent. Will not the social and moral condition of those in 
whom such developments are made be frightful ? I quote 
from Dr. Dwight: 

“There,” says he, ‘no natural affection will exist to pre- 
vent the full operation of evil desires. On the contrary, those 
who have lived together in habits of attachment and intimacy 
will see and feel that they were mutual tempters and seducers 
here—sources of sin to each other, and means of each other’s 
destruction. At the same time, none will have favors to 
bestow, nor a native amiableness of character to invite esteem 
or love. Nor will any restraint operate so as to prevent the 
heart from emptying out all its wickedness in the open day. 

““Contempt, therefore, deceit and hatred, will occupy the 
whole soul, and dictate all the conduct. The dreadful effects 
of these passions —their proper and genuine effects —we 
often behold in the present world, in slander, oppression, 
wounds, and murders, and in the terrible ravages of tyranny 
and war. In what manner these evil dispositions will be 
manifested in a state of being of which we can have no ade- 
quate conception, it is beyond our power to determine; but 
that their whole strength may be there completely disclosed, 
and disclosed in such a manner as to produce all the misery 
capable of being derived from this source, cannot be ques- 
tioned. The rage which here persécutes an enemy to the 
grave, and laments that it cannot follow him into the invisible 
world, may there pursue him through eternity.” * 

The apostle describes the effects of sin in this world upon 
those who “did not like to retain God in their knowledge. 
God gave them over to a reprobate mind, to do those things 
which are not convenient; being filled with all unrighteous- 
ness, fornication, wickedness, covetousness, maliciousness ; 
full of envy, murder, debate, deceit, malignity; whisperers, 
backbiters, haters of God, despiteful, proud, boasters, invent- 
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ors of evil things, disobedient to parents, without understand- 
ing, covenant-breakers, without natural affection, implacable, 
unmerciful.’’ If sin develops itself in such forms of mischief 
and violence here, we may suppose that in another state, when 
every restraining influence is retnmoved, when every fountain 
of sympathy and mutual affection will be dried up, men will 
become in a supreme degree the tormentors of one another. 

6. The Scriptures clearly represent that, in addition to the 
sources of suffering which have been mentioned, another is 
still to be considered. It is variously set forth—as a lake 
which burneth with fire and brimstone; snares, fire, and brimstone, 
and a horrible tempest: the smoke of the torment of the worshipers 
of the beast of the Apocalypse is said to ascend up forever and ever. 
It is impossible for us to form any adequate idea of the full 
import of such representations. But that they indicate an 
intense severity of positive infliction on the part of God for 
the unbelief and rebellion of man, we can have no doubt. 
The language may be metaphorical—perhaps it is so; still, it 
is a mockery, unless it is intended to teach something of what 
I have suggested. 

I have said that the language may be figurative; still, on 
the other hand, such representations may be literal. Why 
should they not be, if hell as well as heaven is a place, and 
the body as well as the soul, after the resurrection, is to be a 
subject of punishment? Our Saviour says: “They that have 
done evil shall come forth to the resurrection of damnation.” 
Does he not mean that the body which “shall come forth” 
will be placed under the curse? and if so, may not that which 
burns a material body be a material fire? Still I repeat, how- 
ever we may interpret the expressions under consideration— 
whether figuratively or literally—we must admit, as it seems 
to me, that they indicate a degree and an intensity of inflic- 
tion of which we can form no adequate conception. The 
experience of eternity alone will enable us to appreciate their 
full import. 
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ETERNITY OF FUTURE PUNISHMENT. 


We have considered the certainty, and something of the 
nature, of future punishment. Another subject of deep in- 
terest is connected with this—the duration of that punish- 
ment. Orthodox Christians believe that it will be eternal. 
We are now to consider the ground of their belief. It is 
acknowledged that this doctrine has the appearance of harsh- 
ness. Our feelings shrink from it. We do not wish it to be 
true, but we wish to believe it if itis true. We seek for the 
evidence. If we find this, we accept the doctrine as true,- 
however painful to our feelings the truth may be. 

I do not propose, in discussing this subject, to resort to any 
proofs except what we may find in the Scriptures. A priori 
arguments are sometimes used—arguments derived from the 
nature of sin, the character of God, against whom sin is com- 
mitted, the excellence and perfection of his law, and from 
other considerations of this kind. From these, attempts are 
made to show that the punishment of sin should be eternal. 
I have never considered such reasoning satisfactory. It is 
plain that it cannot be satisfactory, whilst all history shows 
that without a revelation the human mind has been in doubt 
on the subject of the reality itself of punishement in another 
state. If the main question cannot be settled without a reve- 
lation, much less can those questions, which are subordinate, 
be settled without such help. In examining this subject, 
therefore, I go to the Scriptures. What do they teach? That 
the doctrine of future eternal punishment is true, I infer from 
the following classes of scriptures: 

J. Such as seem expressely to set forth the doctrine. 
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Matt. xviii. 8: ‘It is better for thee to enter into life halt 
or maimed, rather than having two hands or two feet to be 
cast into everlasting fire.” 

Matt. xxv. 41, 46: ‘Then shall he say unto them on the 
left hand, Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels. And these shall go away 
into everlasting punishment.” 

2 Thess. 1. 9: “Who shall be punished with everlasting 
destruction from the presence of the Lord and from the glory 
of his power.” 

2 Pet. 1.17: “To whom the mist of darkness is reserved 
forever.” 

Jude 18: “To whom is reserved the blackness of darkness 
forever.” 

Rev. xiv. 10, 11: ‘“‘And he shall be tormented with fire and 
brimstone, in the presence of the holy angels, and in the 
presence of the Lamb; and the smoke of their torment as- 
eendeth up forever and ever.” 

Rev. xix. 8: “And again they said, Alleluia, and hersmoke 
rose up forever and ever.’ 

Rey. xx. 10: ‘“‘And the devil that deceived them was cast 
into the lake of fire and brimstone, where the beast and the 
false prophet are, and shall be tormented day and night for- 
ever and ever,” 

Upon these passages I make the following remarks: 

1. In relation to the last three from the Apocalypse we may 
have some doubt. Our doubts, however, relate to their ap- 
plication, and not to their import, as far as their import has a 
connection with the subject under consideration. I have been 
eareful not to rely upon proofs from the Apocalypse in sup- 
port of Christian doctrines, on account of the highly symboli- 
cal character of the book. But the passages here quoted, 
whatever their particular application may be, cannot be mis- 
understood, when they describe the duration of the punish- 
ment of those who are to be punished. ‘They are to be tor- 
mented forever and ever. I say, they cannot be misunderstood 
if the expression, forever and ever, is used with any thing like 
its usual import. 
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2. The Greek words and phrases used in all these passages, 
which express the idea of duration, are aidvoc, eic aidva, sic 
tov¢e aidvac tév aiévwv. The natural import of these expres- 
sions is, eternal, to eternity, to eternity of eternity. They are 
the strongest words and phrases in the Greek language for 
the expression of duration of time, as the corresponding ex- 
_ pressions are the strongest which can be used in our own 
language for the same purpose. If such expressions do not 
convey the idea of perpetual duration, this idea cannot be 
conveyed, either by our own language, or by the original lan- © 
guage of the New Testament. 

8. The first of these terms—aidévorc—is used in the New 
Testament about seventy times. In fifty-one of those in- 
stances it is used to describe the duration of the happiness 
of the righteous. It most frequently occurs in connection 
with ¢w4, as in the expression Go?) aidvioc—eternal life. In 
six of the instances in which it occurs, it 1s used to describe 
the duration of the punishment of the wicked. In the re- 
maining instances in which it occurs, it modifies other sub- 
jects; but in almost every case of its occurrence it seems to 
convey, according to its natural import, the idea of perpetual 
duration. The other two expressions—eic aidva and eic Tove 
aidvac THY aidvwv—are used uniformly in the sense of perpetual 
duration. Now, my reasoning is the following: If these ex- 
pressions—which are used to describe the duration of future 
happiness, the duration of God himself, the duration of the 
Holy Spirit, the duration of the work wrought out by the 
Son, and, as we shall see, the duration of that honor, and 
glory, and dominion, which are ascribed to the Godhead in 
the New Testament—are not used in the sense of perpetual 
duration in describing the punishment of the wicked, such 
cases constitute a remarkable exception to a rule which is, at 
least, almost universal. 

4, These expressions, when used to describe duration in 
other cases, may be considered. A few instances must suffice. 
I have already stated that aidwoc is used more frequently in 
connection with ¢w4 than in any other connection in the New 
Testament. 


\ 
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John iii. 15, 16: ‘That whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have eternal life—¢wjy aidwov. That whoso- 
ever believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting 
hife—Carv aidrvov.” | 

John iii. 86: “He that believeth on the Son hath everlast- 
ing life—fayv aidnov.”’ | 

John x. 27, 28: “My sheep hear my voice, and I know 
them, and they follow me; and I give unto them eternal life 
—Cwnv aiovov.” 

1 Tim. vi. 12: “Fight the good tight of faith; lay hold on 
eternal life—aidwov Cwijec.”’ 

This combination occurs in forty-four instances. In two or 
three of those instances it is intended to describe the Saviour, 
who is the giver of eternal life. In all the others it describes 
the life which we receive through him—our life which is to 
be perpetuated in heaven forever. It will be seen, therefore, 
that aidwoy is the term used to describe the duration of that 
happiness or blessedness promised. in the gospel as a result of 
faith and obedience. I have said, in conformity with the 
import of the term used in describing it, that this life or hap- 
piness is to be perpetuated forever. When the same term is 
used in describing the duration of future punishment, why 
should we suppose it to have a modified import? It seems to 
me that we are, at least, compelled to the admission that if 
the happiness of heaven will be eternal, in our sense of the 
term eternal, the misery of hell must be eternal in the same 
sense of the term—that if the sufferings of hell may come to 
an end, the enjoyments of heaven may, in like manner, come 
to an end; and farther, that if there is no hell, there is no 
heaven. It will be observed that one modification of Uni- 
versalism denies altogether the existence of a hell. I believe 
that at present this is the popular mode of explaining the 
doctrine. My reasoning is, that consistency requires a denial 
of the existence of a heaven. 

5. We proceed still farther. 

Matt. xxv. 46: “And these shall go away in everlasting— 
aidviov—punishment, but the righteous into life—aidmor— 
eternal.”’ 
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In this passage the same term—aidvoc—is used to describe 
the duration of both the punishment of the wicked and the 
happiness of the righteous. If the one is to have no end, a 
just interpretation settles the question that,in like manner, 
the other will have no end. ; 

Rom. i. 25: ‘“‘ Who changed the truth of God into a lie, and 
worshiped and served the creature more than the Creator, who 
is blessed forever—ei¢ rode alévac.”’ 

Heb. i. 8: “But unto the Son he saith, Thy throne, O God, 
is forever and ever—-eic tov aidva tod aidvos.”’ 

Gal. 1. 5: “To whom be glory forever and ever—ei¢ rove 
alivac TOV aldviwy.”’ 

I quote also from the Doxology appended to our Lord’s 
Prayer. The genuineness of the passage is disputed, but 
most likely from insufficient reasons: 

Matt. vi. 18: “For thine is the kingdom, and the power, 
and the glory, forever—el¢ tod¢ aidvac.”’ 

I do not think it necessary to increase the number of quota- 
tions. These expressions are used to describe the permanency 
of God’s word, of the priesthood and reign of Christ, of the 
glory and worship which are due to God, of the happiness of 
heaven, and of the inflictions of hell. Our translation gives 
their natural import—the import of eternity, of eternal ages, of 
eternal duration. The smoke of the torment of those who wor- 
ship the beast, or receive his mark in their forehead or their 
hand, is to ascend up forever and ever—eic aidvac aidviwv. Why 
should not the expressions have the same import in describing 
the duration of future punishment which they evidently have 
in describing other things? It seems to me that it would be 
difficult to answer this heaton 

IT. Such scriptures as represent particular sins, or partie. 
ular classes of sins, as unpardonable. The following may be 
considered : 

Matt. xii. 31, 832: ‘“‘Wherefore I say unto you, All manner 
of sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men; but the 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven unto 
men. And whosoever speaketh a word against the Son of 
man, it shall be forgiven him; but whosoever speaketh against 
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the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this 
world, neither in the world to come.” 

In the Gospel of St. Mark we have a record of the same 
discourse of our Saviour, with the addition, that he that shall 
blaspheme against the Holy Ghost ‘is in danger of eternal 
damnation.”’ 

We may be in doubt in regard to what is meant by the sin 
against the Holy Ghost, or what may constitute such a sin in 
the estimation of our Saviour; but of one thing we can have 
no doubt, if his language is reliable: the sin against the Holy 
Ghost is unpardonable. It has no forgiveness, neither in this 
world, nor in the world to come; but he who commits it “is in 
danger of eternal damnation.” 

1 John v. 16: “If any man see his brother sin a sin which 
is not unto death, he shall ask, and he shall give him life for 
them that sin not unto death. There isa sin unto death. I 
do not say that he shall pray for it.” 

We do not know to what sin, or form of sin, the apostle 
alludes ; but whatever it may be, it is ‘“‘a sin unto death.”’ The 
case of the sinner is so hopeless, that he is not to be made a 
subject of prayer. 

Heb. x. 27, 28: “For if we sin willfully after that we have 
received the knowledge of the truth, there remaineth no more 
sacrifice for sins, but a certain fearful looking-for of judgment 
and fiery indignation which shall devour the adversaries.” 

If “there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins, but a cer- 
tain fearful looking-for of judgment and fiery indignation,” 
it is very evident that the condition of those in such circum- 
stances is hopeless. 

The Scriptures teach universally and clearly that pardon of 
sin is necessary in order to acceptance with God and happi- 
ness in heaven. But the passages which we have just been 
considering as clearly represent that pardon in certain cases 
is beyond the reach of hope. There ‘‘is a sin unto death,” for 
which we are not to pray; there is a sin which hath no forgive- 
ness, neither in this world, neither in the world to come; there is a 
sin for which there remaineth no more sacrifice. In all these 
cases the hope of pardon is excluded. As we have seen, the 
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exclusion of the hope of pardon is the exclusion of the hope 
of salvation. In the cases which we have considered, the ex- 
clusion of the hope of pardon is evidently final; the exclu- 
sion, therefore, of the hope of salvation is final. 

Tif. Scriptures which set forth the impossibility or inefli- 
cacy of repentance in certain cases. 

Heb. vi. 4-6: “For it is impossible for those who were once 
enlightened, and have tasted of the heavenly gift, and were 
made partakers of the Holy Ghost, and have tasted the good 
word of God, and the powers of the world to come, if they 
shall fall away, to renew them again unto repentance.”’ 

Repentance is everywhere in the Scriptures represented as 
a prerequisite of pardon and salvation. ‘‘Except ye repent, ye 
shall all likewise perish.” ‘Let the wicked forsake his way, 
and the unrighteous man his thoughts, and let him return unto 
the Lord.” ‘‘epent, or else I will come unto thee quickly, 
and will fight against thee with the sword of my mouth.” 
This doctrine of the necessity of repentance is the universal 
doctrine of the Scriptures. But in the passage which we 
are considering, a class of persons are represented as having 
placed themselves, by their misimprovement of privileges, in 
such a situation that repentance is impossible. How, then, 
can such persons be pardoned and saved? It needs not be 
said that this impossibility is limited to the present life. If 
men cannot be renewed again to repentance here, where assist- 
ance and means are so abundant, how can such a renewal be 
effected hereafter, where neither means nor aid is available? 

Matt. vii. 21-23: “Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that 
doeth the will of my Father which isin heaven. Many will 
say unto me, in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied 
in thy name, and in thy name have cast out devils, and in thy 
name done many wonderful works? And then will I profess 
unto them, I never knew you; depart from me, ye that work 
iniquity.” : 

Matt. xxv. 11, 12: ‘Afterward came also the other virgins, 
saying, Lord, Lord, open unto us. But he answered and said, 
Verily I say unto you, I know you not.” 
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Luke xiii. 25-27: ‘““When once the master of the house is 
risen up, and hath shut to the door, and ye begin to stand 
without, and to knock at the door, saying, Lord, Lord, open 
unto us; and he shall answer and say unto you, I know you 
not whence ye are: then shall ye begin to say, We have 
eaten and drunk in thy presence, and thou hast taught in our 
streets. But he shall say, I tell you J know not whence ye 
are; depart from me, all ye workers of iniquity.” 

It is very clearly implied, in all these passages, that the 
repentance of the persons described would be ineffectual— 
that they had passed the prescribed limit—that their case was 
hopeless. We have also the case of Esau: 

Heb. xii. 17: ‘“‘For we know that afterward, when he would 
have inherited the blessing, he was rejected; for he found no 
place for repentance, though he sought it carefully with tears.” 

The apostle uses the case of Esau as an incentive to the 
Hebrews to diligence and fidelity, and as a dissuasive from 
sin. The case would have no appositeness if we were not 
liable to be placed in such a situation that repentance, even 
with care and tears, would be ineffectual. This became the 
condition of Esau. ‘He found no place for repentance.”’ 

I may say again, that the Scriptures everywhere represent 
repentance as a necessary prerequisite of pardon and acceptance 
with God. But we have seen from these passages that there 
are cases in which repentance is ineffectual, and even impos- 
sible. How, then, can persons so situated have any hope of 
pardon and salvation? I may add, too, that if repentance is 
either impossible or ineffectual in the present life, it will be 
so, or far more so, in the next. ‘The night cometh,” says 
our Saviour, “‘when no man can work.’ Solomon also says: 
“There is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom 
in the grave whither thou goest.”’ 

IV. A general collection of scriptures, then directly or 
indirectly, teach the doctrine under consideration. 

Mark xiv. 21: “The Son of man indeed goeth as it is writ- 
ten of him, but woe to that man by whom the Son of man is 
betrayed; good were it for that man if he had never been 
born.” 
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St. Matthew gives us substantially the same words of our 
Saviour. ‘T’wo remarks may be made upon the passage: 

1. Some Universalists, as we have seen, deny altogether 
the doctrine of future punishment. If the theory of such is 
correct, the betrayer of our Lord had an eternity of un- 
mingled and increasing happiness before him. How, then, 
could it be possible that it would have been good for him if 
he had never been born? This seems to me like an attempt 
to poise an immensity of matter with nothing. The truth is, 
such a theory makes the statement of our Saviour, in relation 
to Judas, both false and foolish. 

2. Even on the supposition that future punishment is tem- 
porary and not eternal, our Saviour’s statement cannot be 
true. Whatever might be the duration of the suffering, it 
could bear no proportion to,a succeeding eternity of happi- 
ness, as time, however long, can bear no proportion to eternity. 
If existence is a blessing and happiness is desirable, an eternity 
of happiness is infinitely desirable, although it may be pre- 
ceded by a temporary misery, and although that misery may 
be of long duration. According to this theory, therefore, it 
was infinitely better for Judas to have been born than for him 
not to have been born, although it might be necessary for him 
to pass through a temporary hell to an eternal heaven. Our 
Saviour is, consequently, at fault in judgment in regard to 
Judas. But such a conclusion is blasphemous. 

John 11. 86: “He that believeth not the Son shall not see 
life, but the wrath of God abideth on him.” 

iow can we misunderstand him who speaks in this pas- 
sage? The unbeliever is placed in contrast with the believer. 
The one has everlasting life; the other is not only without this 
life at present, but shall not see it; he is under the abiding 
wrath of God. It would be difficult for language to be more 
explicit. 

Matt. ii. 12: ““Whose fan is in his hand, and he shall 
thoroughly purge his floor, and gather his wheat into the 
garner; but he will burn up the chaff with wnguenchable fire.” 
_ This passage is to be understood as an illustration. What 
does it illustrate? If it has any object, it is intended to set 
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forth the intensity and duration of the punishment of disobe- 
dient and impenitent men. The chaff is to be burned with 
fire, and that fire is wnquenchable. 

Matt. vi. 15: “If ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither 
will your Father forgive your trespasses.”’ 

Matt. xvii. 84, 85: ‘And his Lord was wroth, and delivered 
him to the tormentors till he should pay all that was due unto 
him. So likewise shall my heavenly Father do also unto you, 
if ye from your hearts forgive not every one his brother their 
trespasses.”’ 

We have already considered the condition of those for 
whom no pardon is to be expected. The unforgiving, the 
implacable, are of this class. If they receive no forgiveness 
at the hand of God, how can they be saved? 

Matt. xxi. 44: ‘And whosoever shall fall on this stone shall 
be broken ; but on whomsoever it shall fall it will grind him 
to powder.” 

2 Pet. il. 12: “But these, as natural brute beasts, made to 
be taken and destroyed, speak evil of the things that they 
understand not, and shall utterly perish in their own corrup- 
tion.”’ 

It would be difficult to use language more explicit or ex- 
pressive than the language of these scriptures. If the im- 
penitent and obstinate are to be ground to powder, and to perish 
utterly, their case would seem to be hopeless. Certainly the 
first expression is figurative, but it is none the less fearful in 
its obvious import on that account. It illustrates a condition 
of overwhelming and utter destruction. 

Rey. xxi. 11: “He that is unjust, let him be unjust stl; and 
he which is filthy, let him be filthy still; and he that is righteous, 
let him be righteous still; and he that is holy, let him be 
holy still.”’ 

This passage indicates, very clearly, that at the time con- 
templated, the character of both the righteous and the wicked 
is unchangeably fixed. Jf their characters are thus fixed, 
their destiny is thus fixed in hee manner. It will never 
change. 

I have thus far confined myself, in this scriptural argument, 
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to the New Testament. In its conclusion, however, I refer to 
a few passages from the Old Testament: 

Prov. 1. 26-29: “T also will laugh at your calamity, and will 
mock when your fear cometh ; when your fear cometh as deso- 
lation, and your destruction as a whirlwind; when distress 
and anguish come upon you. Then shall they call, but I will 
not answer; they shall seek me early, but they shall not find me.” 

This is to be the doom of those who set at naught all 
counsel and reproof. President Edwards remarks, very perti- 
nently, that— 

‘“‘Tf God shall never answer their calls, and they shall never 
find God, they will never be saved.” * 

Job viii. 18, 14: “So are the paths of all that forget God; 
and the hypoerite’s hope shall perish ; whose hope shall be cut off ; 
and whose trust shall be a spider’s web.” 

Prov. x. 28: ‘The hope of the righteous shall be gladness; 
but the expectation of the wicked shall perish.” 

Job xi. 20: ‘‘But the eyes of the wicked shall fail, and they 
shall not escape, and their hope shall be as the giving up of the 
ghost.” 

Job xxvii. 8: “For what is the hope of the hypoerite, 
though he hath gained, when (fod taketh away his soul ?” 

Prov. xxix. 1: “He that being often reproved hardeneth his 
neck, shall suddenly be destroyed, and that without remedy.”’ 

I do not think it necessary to multiply proofs of this kind. 
If the obstinate and impenitent are to be mocked, to be a sub- 
ject of laughter when their last great trouble comes; if the 
hypocrite’s hope is to perish; if his trust is as a spider’s web— 
the frailest of all earthly things; if the expectation of the 
wicked is to perish—his hope to be as the giving up of the ghost ; 
if he loses all hope in the loss of his soul; if after being re- 
proved and hardening himself, he is to be destroyed without 
remedy, 1t seems to me very clear that he is either to experience 
annihilation or perpetual suffering. He is, at least, excluded 
from all hope of salvation. We do not receive the doctrine 
of the annihilation of the wicked: we conclude, therefore, 
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from these scriptures, that they are to be punished with ever- 
lasting punishment. 

It is not pretended that the preceding discussion has ex- 
hausted the scriptural argument. I suppose, however, that it 
has been sufficiently extended. The argument itself seems to 
me nearly inexhaustible. The doctrine here considered de- 
velops itself everywhere in the Scriptures; at least, this is so, 
or I acknowledge myself at fault in my understanding of the 
holy record. 

With the consideration of some objections I close. And— 

First. ‘‘Men are depraved, and sin of necessity. It would, 
therefore, be unjust and cruel in God to punish them forever.” 
Says one form of Universalism: “It would be unjust and 
cruel, on the part of God, to punish them at all.” 

My answer is, that although men are depraved, they do not 
sin of necessity. Their depravity does not take away their 
freedom. Their depravity makes a conflict necessary in the 
practice of virtue and holiness, but it does not make sin 
necessary. They are as free as if they were not depraved. 
The objection is based upon a false philosophy. Every man 
is conscious of freedom in the act of sin. He is tempted; he 
is inclined, but not forced to sin. 

Second. ‘If men are under no necessity of sinning, there 
is in them a powerful tendency in that direction, whilst their 
virtuous emotions are feeble. There are also strong tempta- 
tions from without.” 

I answer that, in the administration of criminal law, these 
considerations have no weight. A man may have a fiendish 
disposition. Some men have such a disposition; they seem 
to delight in blood. The man supposed may be under a 
powerful temptation to commit murder. The object of the 
murder may be money. The murderer may consider the 
money nécessary to his comfort—necessary even to the satis- 
fying of the cravings of hunger. The temptation is power- 
ful, and he is weak enough to yield. But what is the result? 
The administrator of the law makes no account of his bloody 
temper, his weakness, or his hunger. The murderer suffers 
extreme punishment. He makes the only reparation to so- 
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ciety which he can make, upon the gallows. All analogy is 
against the validity of the objection. 

Third. ‘Many of our sins are trivial, and, if punished at 
all, should not be punished to the extent sitptea's in the doc- 
trine of eternal punishment.” 

My answer is twofold: We are not proper judges of what 
ought to be regarded as a trivial offense against God. We 
are both ignorant and interested judges, and, therefore, wholly 
incompetent. Again, we know that God has visited what we 
would call trivial offenses with very heavy penalties. David 
sinned in numbering the people. It seems to us to have been 
a trivial offense; yet it was followed by a pestilence, and 
seventy thousand men died. Unbelief has always said that 
the eating of the forbidden fruit was a trifling offense; yet 
we know what followed as a punishment. The earth was 
cursed for the man’s sake, and his whole race doomed to suf- 
fering and death. 

Fourth. “Our sins are few in number compared with the 
sufferings of eternity, and it would, therefore, be unreason- 
able, unjust, and oppressive to punish a sinner with everlast- 
ing punishment.” 

Our sins are few in number, it is true, compared with the 
inflictions which eternity may bring. But still a man com- 
mits a single offense, and he suffers in the state-prison for 
life. The sin was the work of a moment; the suffering is 
continued through iong and painful years. No one considers 
such an infliction unreasonable, unjust, or oppressive. -Anal- 
ogy is in conflict with the objection. We have another 
thought: wicked men will not cease to sin at death; they 
will sin, as well as suffer, forever. 

Fifth. ‘‘God is infinitely benevolent, and will not inflict 
everlasting punishment upon his creatures.” 

An executive in a criminal administration may be as be- 
nevolent as a man can be, and still inflict the extreme penalty 
of the law upon an offender. Whilst he discharges this high 
duty, his heart may be moved with pity, and tears may flow 
from his eyes. Nevertheless, the tenderness and benevolence 
of the man must yield to the vigor and sternness of the 
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magistrate. It may be said that this is not a parallel case. I 
do not urge that it is parallel, but it is certainly illustrative. 
God is represented as a moral governor in the Scriptures. 
Nothing is more obvious. If he is a moral governor, he re- 
wards and punishes. That he punishes sin, is as certainly 
revealed as that he exists. But the punishment of sin in any 
degree is in conflict with infinite benevolence, as the exercise 
of benevolence is understood by the objector. The beney- 
olence of an executive is exercised in reforming the vicious, 
if it can be done, and in protecting and promoting the in- 
terests of the obedient. But if the vicious are irreclaimable, 
to tolerate them would be weakness, and not benevolence, in 
the proper sense of that word. 

Sixth. “*The doctrine of eternal punishment is in conflict 
with all the tender and gentle feelings of the human heart.” 

It is admitted that the human heart—that the Christian 
heart—can take no pleasure in the truth which this doctrine 
reveals. It presents a frightful prospect. We may well in- 
quire, with the prophet: ‘‘Who among us shall dwell with the 
devouring fire? Who among us shall dwell with everlasting 
burnings?’ Still, however painful and frightful this truth 
may be, if it is a truth revealed, all debate is at an end; every 
objection is silenced. That it is a truth revealed seems to me 
to have been fully and clearly ascertained already. Our feel- 
ings, then, however painful may be the struggle, must yield. 
‘“‘'We are sure that the judgment of God is according to truth 
against them which, commit such things.” Upon this con- 
viction we rest. ‘Let God be true, and every man a liar.” 
Testimony, and not our feelings, must guide our judgments 
in their search for truth. 

I may remark, in conclusion, that such objections as we 
have been considering, and all other objections against the 
doctrine of the eternal punishment of the wicked, labor under 
a great difficulty. They are objections against what seems to 
be explicitly and repeatedly taught in the Scriptures. In 
order to support the dogmas of Universalism, great freedom 
must be used in interpretation; the aid of a perverse criticism 
must be invoked. The Scriptures must be made to say what, 
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to an ordinary serious reader, they do not seem to say. I need 
not add that such a mode of investigation is exceedingly 
perilous. It cannot lead to truth; it is equally impossible for 
it to lead to godliness. 

We may find many and formidable objections against a 
doctrine—especially against a doctrine in which our feelings 
are involved. Our feelings are deeply involved in the subject 
of future punishment, in all its aspects. We shrink from it 
as the back shrinks from the rod. Still, if the doctrine is 
true, its truth ought to be known. By creating difficulties 
and objections we may temporarily allay our fears, but when 
the storm comes upon us, we will be awakened to a frightful 
sense of its reality. Certainly we will act in greater wisdom 
by opening our eyes to the approaching danger, and making 
a suitable preparation. This would be the wiser course, if 
the danger were probable only; but when the Scriptures are 
explicit, abundant, and fearful in their announcements that 
the punishment 1s everlasting, that the fire of our burning is 
unquenchable, that the worm which gnaws our vitals shall never 
die, that the smoke of the torment of wicked men shall ascend 
up forever and ever, unbelief and obstinacy must lead to a 
single result—to our utter and irretrievable ruin. Let us, 
then, take to ourselves the warning of the angel to the 
patriarch: “scape for thy life; look not behind thee, neither 
stay thou in all the plain; escape to the mountain, lest thou - 
be consumed.’ Thanks be to God, there isa refuge. The 
mountain to which the gospel calls is the Mount Zion, where is 
the city of the living G'od, the heavenly Jerusalem; where are an 
innumerable company of angels, and the general assembly and church 
of the first-born; where dwell G'od, the judge of all, and the 
spirits of just men made perfect, and Jesus, the mediator of the new 
covenant. 
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TO Ee oe 
BAPTISM. 


In conformity to my general plan of investigation in the 
progress of these Lectures, I propose to consider, first, the 
theory of baptism. What is the object of the rite? What is 
its import? Ido not here inquire for the import of the term, 
but for the import of the rite itself. The settlement of this 
question is a primary step in order to an intelligent investiga- 
tion of the general subject. Baptism is evidently a symbol. 
There is nothing spiritual in it, considered in itself. There is 
nothing spiritual in the Lord’s-supper, considered in itself. 
As a symbol, however, it is exceedingly expressive. The 
Christian religion is supremely a spiritual religion. If our 
Saviour taught any thing, he taught that the seat and subject 
of his spiritual kingdom is the heart. That which is external 
is to be regarded as an expression of that which is internal. 
In no other sense is what is external to be regarded as consti- 
_tuting a part of our religion. Baptism is an external exer- 
cise. The question is, what internal exercise or affection does 
it express? What is its spiritual import? Of what spiritual 
fact is it a symbol? 

My answer is, that it is a symbol of the internal affection of 
purification. This purification is an affection, as far as we are 
concerned. It is an action, or series of actions, as far as the 
agent in the process is concerned. I use the term affection, 
and hope I will be understood. The answer which I have 
given is the general answer of Pedobaptists. Our position is 
that baptism is a ritual, or symbolical purification. What we 
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eall the renewal, embracing both regeneration and sanctifica- 
tion, is a spiritual purification. Baptism is a symbol of the 
renewal. 

That baptism is a symbol of purification, I argue from the 
following considerations: 

I. From the material used in the rite. 

1. In the New Testament, baptism is universally repre- 
sented as being performed with water. I say universally, and 
this is so when baptism is described as a religious rite. John 
and Philip baptized with water; and under the direction of 
Peter, the same material was used in the baptism of Cornelius 
and his friends. In the administration of the ordinance, the 
water was applied to the body of the subject, or the body was 
applied to the water. This may be considered, for the pres- 
ent, an open question. But water was the material employed, 
and is universally regarded as the proper material. Now, 
water has several uses. 

First. When taken inwardly by animals, it satisfies thirst. 

Secondly. It is essential to the growth and vigor of vegeta- 
tion. 7 

Thirdly. It is sometimes used for sanitary purposes in an 
application to the bodies of men and other animals. Its use, 
however, for this purpose is not so extensive as for the pre- 
ceding. 

Fourthly. It is used for cleaning—purification—whether 
applied to animals, vegetables, or inanimate objects. For 
this last purpose its use is, perhaps, universal. 

2. Now, in which of the foregoing uses is water intended 
to be symbolical in baptism? It seems to me that there can 
be but one answer, when we consider the subject of baptism, 
and the manner of the application of the water. Men are the 
subjects, and the application is external. The water, there- 
fore, must be used symbolically to indicate cleansing or puri- 
fication. 

8. But two symbolical rites were instituted by our Saviour: 
baptism, and the Lord’s-supper. In the supper, the materials 
are apt and significant. The bread symbolizes the body, and 
the wine the blood of Christ. Both these materials are nu- 
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tritious; one of them is preéminently so. There is a fitness 
and an expressiveness, therefore, in their use as symbols. 
Hence said our Saviour: “Verily, verily, I say unto you, Ex- 
cept ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, 
ye have no life in you. Whoso eateth my flesh and drinketh 
my blood hath eternal life, and I will raise him up at the last 
day. For my flesh is meat indeed, and my blood is drink 
indeed. He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood 
dwelleth in me, and Iin him.” The flesh and blood of Christ 
are spiritual food and drink. They are fitly represented by 
the sacramental bread and wine, which are naturally nutri- 
tious, or naturally food and drink. 

4. If we find such a fitness in the materials used by divine 
appointment as symbols in one of the rites of the Christian 
Church, may we not expect to find it in the material used as 
a symbol in the other? But where is the fitness, if the water 
of baptism does not symbolize cleansing or purification? 
Would water have been used as a symbol of that with which 
water had no connection? Tor illustration: would water 
have been used to symbolize the tomb of the Saviour? Why 
should it have been so used? What connection would have 
existed between the symbol and the thing symbolized? Men 
wash, purify themselves with water, but they are generally 
buried in the earth. 

5. It may be said, however, that the significance of the 
symbol is found in the manner in which the water is applied; 
that as Christ was buried in the earth, so the subject of bap- 
tism is buried in the water. I answer, that this exposition 
overlooks wholly any symbolical import in the water, the ma- 
terial used in baptism, and cannot be correct. Certainly the 
material in baptism must be more important than the action 
in baptism. This seems to me self-evident. If the action is 
every thing—and I insist that it is every thing—if the natural 
import of the material is left out of the estimate, then we 
may as well use one material as another. But would a burial 
in sand, in salt, in milk, or in wine, be considered baptism? 
I say again, therefore, that an exposition which wholly over- 
looks the symbolical significance of the material in baptism 
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must be questionable. It is altogether unphilosophical, and, 
I sincerely think, absurd. 

We must, then, admit that baptism is a ritual or symbolical 
purification, or entirely overlook the import of the material | 
used in the rite. We have seen that to overlook such an im- 
port in our investigations would be unphilosophical, if not 
absurd. 

II. From some prophetical statements of the Old Testa- 
ment. I confine myself mainly to those statements in which 
our Saviour is predicted as a purifier. ners 

Mal. iii. 1-3: “Behold, I will send my messenger, and he 
shall prepare the way before me; and the Lord, whom ye 
seek, shall suddenly come to his temple, even the messenger 
of the covenant whom ye delight in; behold, he shall come, 
saith the Lord -of hosts. But who may abide the day of his 
coming? and who shall stand when he appeareth? Yor he is 
like a refiner’s fire, and like fuller’s soap. And he shall sit as 
a refiner and purifier of silver; and he shall purify the sons 
of Levi, and purge them as gold and silver, that they may 
_ offer unto the Lord an offering in righteousness.”’ 

On this passage it may be remarked— 

1. That the messenger or harbinger mentioned here was 
John the Baptist. On this subject, I suppose, there is no con- 
troversy. He prepared the way before the Messiah by preach- 
ing, and by baptizing the people unto repentance. 

2. That the person expected—the Lord who was soughi—was 
the Messiah. He was to come as a refiner and purifier—was 
to purify the sons of Levi, and purge them as gold and silver. It 
is true that in this passage a different symbol of purification 
is used from the one which we are considering. Gold and 
silver are purified by fire. But although the symbol is differ- 
ent, the thing symbolized is the same. It is a purification. 

8. That the means of purification were undoubtedly the 
doctrines inculcated by the Saviour and his apostles. ‘These 
doctrines, constituting the truth, received the sanction of the 
Holy Spirit. No other means of purification are used under 
the new dispensation. ‘If the truth make you free, ye shall 
be free indeed,” said our Saviour. It is to be borne in mind, 
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also, that the instructions of the Master and his disciples 
were connected with baptism. 

4, We may recapitulate fora moment. Christ was to be 
a purifier. The doctrines which himself and his apostles 
preached led legitimately to a renewal of mind, and heart, 
and life of those who received them. The inculcation of 
these doctrines was connected with baptism by water—a 
material which we would select, above all others, as a symbol 
of purification. Why are we not to consider it as such a sym- 
bol in such a use? 

Ezek. xxxvi. 25-28, 33: “Then will I sprinkle clean water 
upon you, and ye shall be clean; from all your jfilthiness and from 
all your idols will I cleanse you. A new heart also will I give 
you, and a new spirit will I put within you; and I will take 
away the stony heart out of your flesh, and I will give you an 
heart of flesh. And I will put my Spirit within you, and will 
cause you to walk in my statutes, and ye shall keep my judg- 
ments and do them. And ye shall dwell in the land that I 
gave to your fathers, and ye shall be my people, and I will be 
your God. Thus saith the Lord God, In the day that I shall 
have cleansed you from all your iniquities, I will also cause you 
to dwell in the cities, and the wastes shall be builded.” 

1. The primary allusion of this passage is, undoubtedly, to 
the restoration of the Jews from their captivity in Babylon. 
It is evident, however, that its whole conditions were not ful- 
filled by that event. It refers to the evangelical dispensation, 
and so referring, it represents the Messiah as a purifier. “I will 
sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall be clean; from 
all your filthiness and from all your idols will I cleanse you.” 
Again, he is to cleanse them from all their iniquities. 

2. It is worthy of remark, that this purification is to be 
effected by the sprinkling of clean water. 'The manner in which 
the water was to be applied will be considered hereafter. We 
may merely notice at present the suitableness of the material 
for the object contemplated. 

3. It is evident, therefore, that the purification of his vere: 
was one of the great objects of the Saviour’s mission. Con- 
nected with this object, we can appreciate the suitableness of 
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water-baptism. The purification contemplated by the Saviour 
was a spiritual purification—a cleansing from iniquity. The 
water of baptism and its external application become signifi- 
cant when considered as symbolizing this spiritual purifica- 
tion. Considered otherwise, Dervsivety I do not perceive how 
they possess any Be ent? 

Dan. xu. 10: “Many shall be purified and made white and 
tried; but the wicked shall do wickedly, and none of the 
wicked shall understand, but the wise shall understand.” 

There may be some doubt in regard to the application of 
this prophecy. It seems to me, however, that the most ob- 
vious application is to the evangelical dispensation. Many 
are to ‘‘be purified and made white.” We need not inquire 
into the means by which this process is to be wrought. All 
spiritual purification is effected by the agency of the Holy 
Spirit, whatever may be the means used. The points to be 
considered are the purification and the fact that the process is 
connected with the evangelical dispensation. According to 
this prophetical account, then, a leading object of the dispen- 
sation was to cleanse, to purify, to make spiritually white. How 
could this be symbolized more appropriately than by baptism 
with water ? 

Ill. We may vonsider the sum of the argument from the 
preceding prophetical scriptures. 

_ 1. It may be presented thus: The object of the mission of 
Christ was to save men from their sins—morally or spiritually 
to purify them. This is a leading doctrine of both the Old 
and the New Testament. His sufferings and death were pre- 
paratory to this end; his intercession looks to the same end. 
‘‘As far as the east is from the west, so far hath he separated 
our transgressions from us.” “Their sins and iniquities will I 
remember no more.” There is an aptness in baptism—in both 
the material used, and, as we shall see, in the manner of the 
application—to symbolize this end. Water is used for cleans- 
ing. It has other uses, it is true, but in its external applica- 
tion to the person of a healthful subject, we can conceive of 
its use for cleansing or purification alone. From these eir- 
cumstances we infer that baptism is a symbol of purification. 
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2. It may be farther remarked, that if baptism does not 
symbolize purification, there is nothing connected with the 
Christian dispensation which it can symbolize. I make this 
statement with the utmost confidence. Every effort made 
toward establishing a connection between this and any other 
fact connected with the dispensation must be commenced by 
ignoring all the properties and uses of the material used in 
the symbol—must come into direct collision with all analogy 
in scriptural exposition. Such a mode of scriptural exegesis 
will lead of necessity to error and falsehood. I know well 
enough that an attempt is made to connect baptism with the 
death and burial of the Saviour. The scriptures from which 
this theory is derived will be considered hereafter. 

3. It may be still farther remarked, that if baptism does’ 
not symbolize spiritual purification, then the most important 
event connected with the Christian dispensation is without a 
symbol. It may be remarked, too, as I have already sug- 
gested, that this event is the great object of the dispensation 
itself. The Lord’s-supper is both a memorial and a symbol. 
As a symbol, it represents our spiritual nourishment and 
growth; but if we reject baptism as a symbol of our spiritual 
renewal, then, I say again, the chief object of the whole 
gospel system of means is without a symbol. 

IV. From the expressed objects of John’s baptism. 

1. What were these objects? We will learn from the rec-— 
ord. What did John preach? Repentance. “ Repent ye, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” Again: John bap- 
tized the people in Jordan confessing their sins. Still again: “T 
indeed baptize you with water unto repentance.’’ From such 
expressions we cannot misunderstand the object of John’s 
baptism. It was a symbol of the repentance of those who. 
received it. But what is repentance? A change of mind, 
of purpose, as we have heretofore seen, connected with a 
change of heart and life. And such a change is a spiritual 
purification. We see thus a connection between John’s bap- 
tism and such a purification. The one isa ritual; the other 
is a real cleansing from sin. 

2. I know of but one objection to this conclusion. This 
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arises from John’s baptism of Christ. It may be said that if 
our exposition is correct, it teaches, by implication, that 
Christ was a subject of repentance, and, of course, a subject 
of sin. My answer is, that the baptism of Christ was evi- 
dently an extraordinary matter. John himself thought it 
unsuitable. He “forbade him, saying, I have need to be bap- 
tized of thee, and comest thou to me?’”’ John felt that as 
Christ did not need repentance—the purification—the appli- 
cation of the symbol would be incongruous. “And Jesus 
answered, and said unto him, Suffer it to be so now, for thus 
it becometh us to fulfill all righteousness. Then he suffered 
him.” These preliminaries indicate to me, very clearly, that 
both the parties considered the baptism of the Saviour as a 
transaction beyond the ordinary range of John’s mission. 
‘Suffer it to be so now.’ It was not to be regarded as a 
precedent, or as having a connection with any established 
usage. Still, as though it were improper wholly to lose sight 
of the symbolical idea of the rite, when Jesus was baptized, and 
went up straightway out of the water, the heavens were opened, and 
the Spirit of God descended and rested upon him. It is to be borne 
in mind that this same Spirit is the agent in our spiritual 
purification. In the case of Christ it anointed, or set apart to 
a new office; in our case, it renews an unholy nature. The 
object of John’s baptism was repentance for the remission of sins. 
As a symbol, therefore, it pointed to that state of mind and 
heart which results from repentance and remission. It was a 
symbol of purification. 

V. From the baptism of proselytes to the Jewish religion. 

1. There is some difficulty in determining the time in which 
the baptism of proselytes was introduced. It is unquestion- 
able, however, that the practice was of great antiquity. It is 
also evident that Jewish proselytes were both circumcised and 
baptized. Now the question is, what was the import of the 
rite? What was its object? It seems to me that we can have 
no difficulty in determining. We know what were the senti- 
ments of the Jews in regard to the people of all other nations. 
They considered them sinners, religious outcasts. When a 
Gentile renounced his own religion and embraced that of the 
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Jews, he renounced idolatry and all Gentile pollutions. What 
is the most reasonable view of the import of his baptism? Is 
it not that it was an outward expression of that change of 
mind which he professed to have undergone—that as water 
purifies the body when properly applied, so his mind and 
heart had been purified by the truth and Spirit of God? If 
such was not the object of his baptism, I ask what could have 
been its object? It was certainly not used as a mere initia- 
tory rite, since circumcision performed that office. 

2. It may be remarked farther, that the various ablutions 
of the Jews, and the known general object of these ablutions, 
assist us in settling this question. The object of these was, 
unquestionably, to purify, or to symbolize purification. The 
washing of proselyte-baptism was not intended to purify the 
body. No one will explain it thus. We infer, therefore, that 
it was intended, whatever may have been the mode of wash- 
ing, to symbolize a spiritual purification. I quote a passage 
from Dr. Wall on this subject: 

“First, then,” says he, “it is evident that the custom of 
the Jews before our Saviour’s time—and, as they themselves 
affirm, from the beginning of their law—was to baptize, as 
well as to circumcise, any proselyte that came over to them 
from the nations. This does fully appear, both from the books 
of the Jews themselves, and also of others that understood 
the Jewish customs, and have written of them. They reck- 
oned all mankind, besides themselves, to be in an unclean 
state, and not capable of being entered into the covenant of 
the Israelites without a washing or baptism, to denote their 
purification from uncleanness. And this was called the bap- 
tizing of them unto Moses.” * 

This respected authority corroborates my position with 
regard to the object of proselyte-baptism. Indeed, it seems 
difficult, if not impossible, to take any other view of the 
subject. 

VI. From the following passages of Scripture: 

John iii. 25, 26: “Then there arose a question between 
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some of John’s disciples and the Jews about purifying— 
yabaprouod. And they came unto John, and said unto him, 
Rabbi, he that was with thee beyond Jordan, to whom thou 
barest witness, behold, the same baptizeth, and all men came 
to him.” 

What we are to observe in this passage is— 

1. The ‘“question’’ which was agitated between John’s dis- 
ciples and the Jews. It was about,‘ purifying.” The ques- 
tion was referred to John. 

2. The terms in which the reference was made. It was 
simply stated that Jesus was baptizing, and that all men were 
coming to him. John proceeded at once to acknowledge 
the Messiahship of Christ, and, of course, the validity of his 
baptism. But the inference from the whole passage is, that in 
the minds of John’s disciples and the Jews who referred the 
question, purification and baptism—yafapioudc and Banticpéic— 
meant the same thing. Says Olshausen, in commenting on 
this passage: ‘ va0aprouds=Bdntiowa— purification and bap- 
tism—mean the same thing.” Bloomfield says that ‘it should 
seem that the discussion was on the nature and efficacy of 
baptismal purification.” * | 

3. This passage is important, in the present discussion, as 
an exponent of the opinions of the Jews upon the object and 
intention of the rite of baptism. If yabapropice and Bérriopa 
were interchangeable terms in their estimation, they regarded 
baptism as a ritual purification. 

Heb. ix. 10: “* Which stood only in meats and drinks, and 
divers washings— dvadépore Bartiopéic, divers baptisms—and 
carnal ordinances, imposed on them until the time of the 
reformation.” 

What is meant by the “divers washings,” or divers bap- 
tisms, mentioned in this passage? Says Bloomfield: “They 
were those ceremonial ablutions of various sorts, some re- 
specting the priests and others the people at large, which are 
detailed in Leviticus and Numbers.’’+ I suppose this to be 
correct. What, then, was the object of those ablutions? 
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There can be but one answer. They were either actual or 
ceremonial purifications. @arrvopéc, therefore, is used by the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews in the sense of yaGapiopés 
—purification. 

Mark vii. 4, 8: “And when they came from the market, 
except they wash—anriowrrat, baptize themselves—they eat 
not. And many other things there be which they have re- 
ceived to hold, as the washing—arricpodc, baptisms—of cups 
and pots, and brazen vessels, and of tables. For laying aside 
the commandment of God, ye hold the tradition of men, as 
the washing—Garriowodc, baptisms—of pots and cups; and 
many other such like things ye do.” 

What was the object of the Jews in these various washings 
or baptisms? They washed—baptized themselves before eat- 
ing, when they came from the market. They washed—bap- 
tized their cups, pots, and brazen vessels. No one can be at 
a loss to understand the object. The object was either a 
ceremonial or an actual purification. What else could have 
been their object? 

Luke xi. 87-39: ‘And as he spake, a certain Pharisee be- 
sought him to dine with him, and he went in and sat down to 
meat. And when the Pharisee saw it, he marveled that he 
had not first washed—éGarric6n, been baptized—before dinner. 
And the Lord said unto him, Now do ye Pharisees make clean 
the outside of the cup and the platter; but your inward part 
is full of ravening and wickedness.”’ 

Our Saviour himself explains the reason why the Pharisees 
were so particular in washing—baptizing before their meals. 
Their object was to make clean the outside. Their baptisms, 
on such occasions, were literal purifications. 

Acts xxii. 16: “And now why tarriest thou? Arise, and 
be baptized—Cdrrioa, baptize thyself-and wash away thy 
sins, calling on the name of the Lord.”’ 

A superficial expounder may insist that this passage teaches 
the literal washing away of sins by baptism. Ido not receive 
such an exposition. It is very evident, however, that, in the 
case of Saul, a connection was supposed to exist between his 
baptism and the washing away of his sins. I suppose the one 
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to have been an inward work, and the other the outward ex- 
pression of that work. The one was a spiritual, the other a 
ritual, purification. 

Matt. 111. 11: “I indeed baptize you with water unto re- 
pentance; but he that cometh after me is mightier than I, 
whose shoes I am not worthy to bear; he shall baptize you 
with the Holy Ghost and with fire.” 

On this passage I make the following remarks: 

1. That the baptism of John with water, and the baptism 
administered by Christ with the Holy Ghost and with fire, are 
here placed in antithesis. A knowledge of the import of the 
one assists us to a knowledge of the import of the other. 

2. John, in this announcement, evidently had his mind 
upon the passage in Malachi already considered, in which the 
Saviour is predicted as a refiner and purifier. If so, we 
understand the import of his language when he speaks of 
Christ’s baptizing with the Holy Ghost and with fire. He al- 
luded to the influence of the Holy Spirit as a refiner and pu- 
rifier of the hearts and lives of men. I ask whether we can 
attach any other idea to the language of John? The baptism 
with the Holy Ghost and with fire is a purifying process if it 
is any thing. 

3. The baptism of John, then, was a purification. We can 
have no doubt of this from the antithesis. If the baptism 
administered by our Saviour was a spiritual, the baptism ad- 
ministered by John was a symbolical, purification. 

VII. I now close my argument on this part of the subject. 
It will be seen that a proper understanding of it 1s essen- 
tial to a just appreciation of other questions which relate to 
baptism. Indeed, it is the vital question. Before we can 
understand any thing distinctly of baptism, we must under- 
stand its object—the import of the rite. I have endeavored 
to show that its object is to symbolize a spiritual purification. 
This is indicated by the water used in baptism—its property 
is to cleanse; by prophetical announcements, in which the 
Saviour is foretold as a purifier; by the expressed objects of 
John’s baptism—a baptism unto repentance for the remission 
of sins; by the obvious intention of the Jews in the baptism 
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of proselytes; by the usus loquendi of the Jews in regard to 
Banriopéc and Bantigw; and by various passages of Scripture. 
If I have succeeded in settling this question, the following 
thoughts naturally suggest themselves: 

1. Baptism has no spiritual efficacy. It is a symbol of that 
which has a spiritual efficacy, but has none of itself. 

2. Baptism, though useful, and to be observed, is not 
essential to salvation. Our Saviour has taught us that the 
seat of religion and virtue is the heart. Baptism is an out- 
ward washing. It is, if properly received, an expression of 
what is in the heart, and nothing more. 

8. What we call the mode of baptism is indifferent. Bap- 
tism isasymbol. Its usefulness consists in its assisting faith. 
Water, in whatever manner or quantity applied, suggests the 
idea of cleansing or purification, and thus assists faith. This 
subject will, however, be more fully considered hereafter. 

4. If the mode were an essential part of baptism, then the 
application of water, by pouring or sprinkling, would be the 
only baptism. Baptism symbolizes a spiritual purification. 
This is wrought by the Spirit of God, and the Scriptures 
represent universally that the Spirit is poured out upon men, 
or shed abroad in their hearts. This, too, is in conformity to 
our daily prayers for divine influence—‘ Pour out thy Spirit 
upon us.” But this subject will be more fully considered 
hereafter. 
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LECTURE XIII. 
BAPTISM—THE MODE. 


We have already considered the theory of baptism. It is 
a ritual or ceremonial purification, symbolizing a spiritual 
purification—the renewal of the heart and life. 

J. The first remark which I propose to make, in continuing 
the discussion, is, that in baptism the main idea to be kept in 
mind is the spiritual idea. 

1. If baptism is a symbol of purification, the main idea is 
the purification. This is the essential thing. The symbol is 
significant of a spiritual renewal; it reminds us of the neces- 
sity and importance of such a renewal. The renewal is 
essential: ‘‘Hxcept a man be born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God.’’ Is any thing but the renewal essential ? 
An answer to the question seems hardly necessary. A symbol 
is a convenience—is useful. It illustrates a truth in a more 
striking manner; but the truth itself is the essential thing. 
A man may be a Christian and not partake of the Lord’s- 
supper; yet it is proper and useful for him so to partake. 
He deprives himself of a great privilege, and neglects a duty 
if he neglects the ordinance; but he does not necessarily de- 
prive himself of heaven. 

2. The sacrifices of the Old Testament dispensation were 
significant and useful. It was explicity required, too, that 
they should be offered. Yet when inquiry is made for a 
means of acceptance, the inquirer is directed to something 
beyond these: ‘“* Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, and 
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bow myself before the high God? Shall I come before him 
with burnt-offerings, with calves of a year old? Will the 
Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, or with ten thou- 
sands.of rivers of oil? Shall I give my first-born for my 
transgression, the «fruit of my body for the sin of my soul? 
He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth 
the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and 
to walk humblg with thy God?’ Such an answer is given to an 
anxious Jew, with whom sacrifices and offerings had been 
familiar. He is taught, however, that benevolence toward 
men and piety toward God were the essential things. It is 
evident, therefore, that whilst a particular state of moral feel- 
ing and character was necessary, on the part of a Jew, to his 
acceptance with God, the rituals of his religion were not 
essentially necessary. We conclude that, in like manner, 
whilst the spiritual in Christianity is essential to Christian 
character, the ceremonial is not thus essential. I have already 
alluded to this subject. 

II. My second remark is, that baptism, as a symbol, is not 
only not essential to Christian integrity, but, from the fact 
that it is a symbol only of a spiritual affection, the mode in 
which it is administered is not essential to the integrity of the 
symbol. Weare at liberty to select that mode which in our own 
judgment would most adequately express the spiritual idea. 
No particular position of body is thought necessary in prayer. 
We may select that position which is most expressive of our 
feelings. That our feelings, desires, thoughts, be right with 
God,. is the essential thing. It is so in the Lord’s-supper. 
The prescribed materials are essential: ‘As often as ye eat 
this dread, and drink this cup.” But in partaking of those 
materials, we are allowed to select such a position of body as 
we consider most conducive to edification. The materials 
and the spiritual state of the mind are the essential things. 
We take a similar view of the subject of baptism. Water is 
essential, and a spiritual frame of mind is essential; but the 
manner in which the water is applied is not essential. Hence 
says the Confession of Faith: 

‘“‘Dipping of the person into the water is not necessary, but 
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baptism is rightly administered by pouring or sprinkling 
water upon the person.”’ * 

III. But we are met with the proposition that baptism and 
immersion in water mean the same thing, and, of course, that 
any mode of applying water to the person which falls short 
of immersion is insufficient, is not baptism; in other words, 
that immersion alone constitutes baptism. In order to the 
settlement of this question, we must examine into the import 
of the original terms used in describing the ordinance. 

1. Bantiouédc and Bdrrioua are the nouns; GBarriv~w is the 
verb; Garreoude is active in its signification—the act of baptiz- 
ing; Bdrtiowa is passive—the being baptized. 

2. Before examining the import of Barrigw, it may be proper 
briefly to consider Bérrw, of which Bantigzw seems to be a 
modification. This term occurs in the New Testament, but 
not in describing the ordinance of baptism. It is defined to 
dip, to dip under—immergere, as the smith dips the hot steel in 
order to temper it; to dye, to color, to steep in coloring matter. 
The following are some examples from the Scriptures of the 
use of Bérrw: i 

John xiii. 26: “Jesus answered, He it is to whom I shall 
give a sop when I have dipped it—Gdéwac. And when he had 
dipped—éuBdypac—the sop, he gave it to Judas Iscariot, the 
son of Simon.” | 

An account is given of the same transaction by Matthew 
and Mark, and the same original word is used: éuBanréuevoc 
and éuBépac—the sop. 

Luke xvi. 24: “And he cried, and said, Father Abraham, 
have mercy on me, and send Lazarus, that he may dip—dyy 
—the tip of his finger in water and cool my tongue; for I 
am tormented in this flame.”’ 

Of the secondary meaning of Bdrrw, to dye, or to color, we 
have the following example: 

Rey. xix. 18: “And he was clothed with a vesture dipped— 
BeBapzuévov—in blood, and his name shall be called The Word 
of God.” 


* Chap. XXVIIL, Sec. 3. 
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It is very evident that the coloring of the garment with 
blood is the leading idea in this passage. The word GeGap- 
wévov is, therefore, used-in its secondary sense. 

3. But Barrifw is the term used in the New Testament to 
describe the religious ordinance. Its primitive, classical 
meaning, according to the lexicographers, is to dip repeatedly, 
to dip under, to bathe, to pour upon, to drench. Dr. Robinson gives 
as its first meaning, to wash, to lave, to cleanse by washing, to per- 
form ablution. These he gives as its literal import in the New 
Testament. Dr. Parkhurst says that Banrigw is not used in 
the New Testament in the sense of dipping, plunging, or 
immersion, unless so far as this sense is included in the sense 
of washing or purification. 

4. Barriopog and Bdrropa follow the import of Banrigw, being 
derivatives from the verb. If the import of the verb is to 
immerse—immergere—the nouns mean the act of immersion, or 
something dipped or immersed. 

IV. We have heard the lexicographers upon the import of 
the terms Béntw and Bartig~w. I now propose to examine the 
record of the cases of baptism mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment. Such an examination will enable us to determine 
whether Ganrigw, in describing the ordinance of baptism, prob- 
ably means to immerse, or whether, from the circumstances 
attending the administration, it must of necessity mean some- 
thing else. 

1. I pass over the baptism of John, admitting that, from 
the circumstances of the case, it may have been administered 
by immersion. We have nothing but the import of the word 
to show that it was so administered, but I admit that it may 
have been so administered. I do not believe that John did 
baptize by immersion, but I make the admission of its possi- 
bility for the present. I make the same admission in relation 
to Philip’s baptism of the eunuch; it may have been per- 
formed by immersion. I say, I make the admission for the 
present. . 

2. But let us consider the baptisms of the day of Pentecost. 
Could they have been administered by immersion? The num- 
ber of converts was three thousand. It appears that in a few 
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days the same ordinance was administered to five thousand in 
addition. It is to be observed that these baptisms occurred 
in June, the heat of summer, in Palestine, or rather in Jeru- 
salem. 

“Against the idea of a full immersion in these cases,’’ says 
Dr. Robinson, “there lies a difficulty, apparently insuperable, 
in the scarcity of water. There is in summer no running 
stream in the vicinity of Jerusalem, except the mere rill of 
Siloam, a few rods in length; and the city is, and was, sup- 
plied with water from its cisterns and public reservoirs. From 
neither of these sources could a supply have been well ob- 
tained for the immersion of eight thousand persons.” * 

Other circumstances, in addition to the scarcity of water, 
seem to me to exclude utterly the idea of immersion on the 
day of Pentecost. The assemblage of the people was unex- 
pected ; it was the third hour of the day—nine o’clock; some 
time was spent in the delivery of Peter’s sermon, and in the 
inquiries and answers which followed. I should suppose it 
near midday when the process of baptizing commenced. No 
preparations had been made, such as seem necessarily to at- 
tend an immersion; no confusion seems to have arisen from 
this want of preparation. We would have expected confusion 
under such circumstances in so great a multitude otherwise 
excited. I say again, all these considerations—the want of 
water, the want of time, the want of preparation, the quiet 
and order which seem to have prevailed, notwithstanding the 
want of preparation—seem to me to exclude utterly the idea 
of immersion on the day of Pentecost. 

I add still another thought in relation to the day of Pente- 
cost. When Peter addressed the multitude who had come 
together to witness the strange things which were transpiring, 
he told them that what they saw and heard was a fulfillment 
of ‘that which was spoken by the Prophet Joel: And it shall 
come to pass in the last days, saith God, I will pour out of my 
Spirit upon all flesh. And it shall come to pass that whoso- 
ever shall call on the name of the Lord shall be saved.” The 
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point to be observed is, that the prophecy was to be fulfilled 
by an outpouring of the Spirit. This dispensation of the 
Spirit was to be followed by several other phenomena, and, 
finally, by the salvation of all those who would call upon the 
name of the Lord. The inquiry addressed to the apostles, by 
those who were awakened by the sermon, was: ‘‘Men and 
brethren, what shall we do?” I understand the inquiry to 
relate to the salvation of their souls. This was to be one of 
the results of the outpouring of the Spirit. The answer of 
Peter was: ‘Repent and be baptized, every one of you, in 
the name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins, and ye 
shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.” The Spirit, or 
Holy Ghost, was to be imparted by an outpouring. Would it 
not have been natural for the inquirers to connect the idea 
of the outpouring of the Spirit in their salvation with an 
outpouring of water in the baptism required which was con- 
nected in the injunction with the remission of sins? 

3. The baptism of the jailer occurred at midnight, and in 
a prison. I say, ina prison, for the reason that we have no 
intimation that the parties left the prison, and it seems alto- 
gether improbable that they would do so. It was an unex- 
pected occurrence. No provision would have been made in 
the prison for immersion, since it was under the control of 
Gentiles, who had not been previously instructed in the gos- 
pel. Indeed, a baptistery would be a strange appendage to a 
prison in a Christian country. I suppose that nothing of the 
kind was ever known. The whole transaction was a hasty 
one. The jailer seems to have been convicted, converted, to 
have washed the stripes of the apostles, and to have been 
baptized, he and all his, the same hour of the night. Every-. 
thing connected with the whole transaction seems to exclude 
the idea of immersion. 

4. The baptism of Saul occurred, as it seems from the 
record, in a private house. Furthermore, he arose and was 
baptized. In his own account of the transaction, Paul repre- 
sents his religious counselor as saying: ‘Arise, baptize thy- 
self— Bdnrcac—and wash away thy sins.” Why was Saul 
commanded to baptize himself, if his baptism was not in- 
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tended to embody the idea of purification, which we have seen 
to be the scriptural import of baptism? ‘Arise, purify thy- 
self ceremonially, and wash away thy sins.’’ Still, whatever 
may be the import of the rite, as it is indicated by this case, 
all the circumstances seem to me to exclude the idea of im- 
mersion. 

5. The case of Cornelius and his friends may also be con- 
sidered. It would seem from the narrative that the assem- 
blage to which Peter preached on that occasion was held in 
Cornelius’s house. Tis friends and neighbors had met to- 
gether to hear the word. When the word was preached, the 
Holy Ghost fell upon them. ‘Then answered Peter, Can 
any man forbid water, that these should not be baptized, 
which have received the Holy Ghost as well as we? And he 
commanded them to be baptized in the name of the Lord.” 
The simplicity of this narrative seems to me to exclude 
wholly the idea of those preparations necessary to immersion. 
Furthermore, as I have suggested, the events occurred at a 
private house, in a large city, where provision would be least 
likely to be made for such a mode of administration. 

I remark still farther, that the language of Peter on this 
occasion has always seemed to me to imply that the water 
was understood to be applied to the subject, as in sprinkling 
or pouring, rather than the subject to the water, as in immer- 
sion. ‘*Can any man forbid water, that these should not be 
baptized?’’ What was in the mind of Peter? That water 
should be forbidden to the person, or the person to the water? 
I receive the impression myself, from the passage, that the 
idea in the mind of Peter was, that the water should not be 
forbidden to the person; indeed, I do not see how we could 
receive any other impression from his language. And if this 
was the thought in his mind, the thought of immersion was 
not there. Others may feel no force in this criticism, but to 
me it is not without force. 

6. The baptism of the fathers in the cloud and in the sea 
furnishes another case for examination. The following is the 
record: 

1 Cor. x. 1, 2: “Moreover, brethren, I would not that you 
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should be ignorant, how that all our fathers were under the 
cloud, and all passed through the sea, and were baptized unto 
Moses in the cloud and in the sea.” 

How were the fathers baptized? They were under the 
cloud, and im the sea. The original record of this interest- 
ing occurrence is, that the cloud passed over the children of 
Israel and placed itself between them and the Egyptians; that 
the sea was divided, and became a wall to the Israelites on 
each side, and that the people went into the midst of the 
sea upon dry ground. If these were the facts, were the people 
immersed? Could they be immersed upon dry ground? We 
have an infallible commentator who will afford us some relief 
in regard to the mode of administration upon this occasion. 

Psalm Ixxvil. 11-20: “LI will remember the works of the 
Lord; surely I will remember thy wonders of old. I will 
meditate also of all thy work, and tall of thy doings. Thy way, 
O God, is in the sanctuary: who is so great a God as our 
God? Thou art the God that doest wonders; thou hast de- 
clared thy strength among the people. Thou hast with thine 
arm redeemed thy people, the sons of Jacob and Joseph. The 
waters saw thee, O God, the waters saw thee; they were afraid. 
The depths also were troubled ; the clouds poured out water; the 
skies sent out a sound; thine arrows also went abroad. The 
voice of thy thunder was in the heaven; the lightnings 
lightened the world; the earth trembled and shook. Thy 
way is in the sea, and thy path in the great waters, and thy 
footsteps are not known. Thou leddest thy people like a 
flock by the hand of Moses and Aaron.” 

Several observations may be made upon this passage: 

1. The Psalmist evidently had his mind upon the provi- 
dences of God in delivering his people from their bondage in 
Egypt. These are the “works,” the “doings,” the ‘“won- 
ders,’’ which he proposed to call to mind. 

2. As his mind was upon these providences, so it seems to 
have been especially upon his interposition in leading them 
through the Red Sea: “Thou hast with thine arm redeemed 
Jacob and Joseph. The waters saw thee; O God, the waters saw 
thee; they were afraid; the depths were troubled.” ‘Thy way is 
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in the sea, and thy path in the great waters, and thy footsteps 
are not known. ‘Thou leddest thy people like a flock by the 
hand of Moses and Aaron.’ All these expressions point 
evidently to the passage of the Red Sea. They are poetical, 
but striking, and it seems to me that their application cannot 
be misunderstood. 

3. Amongst other phenomena which appeared at that time, 
the account of the Psalmist is, that ‘‘the clouds poured out 
water; the skies sent out a sound.” The arrows of God went 
abroad; the voice of his thunder was in the heaven ; the lightnings 
lightened the world. J understand, from these expressions, that 
there were thunder, and hghtnings, and showers of rain, 
whilst the people were making the passage of the sea. If 

there were showers, as it appears from the record, we can 
- easily understand how the people may have been baptized. 
They were not baptized by immersion in the sea, because the 
waters of the sea were merely “a wall to them on their right 
hand and on their left.”” Furthermore, the sea was made dry 
land, and the people went on dry ground through the midst of the 
sea. Is it not morally certain that they were baptized by 
pouring when ‘the clouds poured out water’’ upon them? 

V. I have already admitted that the baptism of John, and 
the baptism administered by Philip to the eunuch, may have 
been administered by immersion. Let us, however, examine 
a little farther. 

1. John’s baptism. It is simply announced that Jerusalem, 
and all Judea, and all the region round about Jordan, went out to 
him, and were baptized of him in Jordan, confessing their sins. 
And again: “John also was. baptizing in Enon, near to Salim, 
because there was much water—tdata roAdad, many waters— 
there; and they came, and were baptized.’’ No intimations 
are given of the sort of preparation which would have been 
necessary, if the baptism had been administered by immer- 
sion. Were the thousands immersed indiscriminately, males 
and females? Would not any serious man doubt it who was 
aware of the extreme rigor with which females were treated 
by the Jews, as well as by all Eastern nations? Or were fe- 
males excluded from John’s baptism? This same considera- 
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tion might have been mentioned in our examination of the 
baptisms of the day of Pentecost. Are the “‘many waters” 
anargument for immersion? Many waters, many streams, or 
fountains, were a convenience to the multitudes who flocked 
to hear John, and probably remained together for several 
days; but for all the purposes of immersion, one stream for 
one immersion would have been as fully sufficient as a thou- 
sand. In addition, from the record in the nineteenth chapter 
of the Acts of the Apostles, of the rebaptism of some of 
John’s disciples, it is evident that his baptism was superseded 
by the Christian baptism, and, therefore, whatever may have 
been the mode of its administration, that mode has no bind- 
ing force upon us. 

2. Philip’s baptism of the eunuch. But few words are 
necessary. The record is, that ‘‘as they went on their way 
they came to a certain water; and the eunuch said, See, here 
is water; what doth hinder me to be baptized? And Philip 
said, If thou believest with all thy heart thou mayst. And 
he answered and said, I believe that Jesus is the Son of God. 
And he commanded the chariot to stand still; and they went 
down, both of them, into the water, both Philip and the 
eunuch, and he baptized him.” 

Two considerations are thought by the advocates of im- 
mersion sufficient to show that the eunuch was baptized in 
this mode. First, the import of Banri~w; secondly, that both 
the parties went down into the water in order to the baptism. 
With regard to the first, [ remark, that we are now endeavor- 
ing to ascertain the evangelical import of Barrigo. When this 
is done, we will be better prepared to appreciate the argu- 
ment. With regard to the second, it may be remarked, that 
nothing would be more natural than for men, traveling as 
they were, to alight from their vehicle and go down to the 
edge of the water—and the language does not of necessity 
mean any thing more—for the convenience of applying the 
water by sprinkling or pouring. I believe myself that this 
was the manner in which both John and Philip baptized. 
John went to Jordan with his subjects, as Philip and the 
eunuch went to the water on the road for the convenience of 
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applying the water to the subjects, rather than the subjects to 
the water. 

VI. I have admitted that the original classical import of 
Banrw and Barrigw is immersion. In the cases in which Bdérrw 
occurs in the New Testament, it seems to retain, as we have 
seen, its original meaning. It is never used, however, to de- 
scribe the ordinance of baptism. We have examined all the 
cases of baptism, recorded in the New Testament, which can 
assist us in determining the import of Garrigw, as it is there 
used. J think we have found that in every case—unless 
John’s baptism and the baptism of the eunuch by Philip 
may be exceptions—the immersion of the subjects was out of 
the question. What, then, is the conclusion? That Barrivo, 
by the writer of the Acts of the Apostles, at least, was not 
intended to describe immersion, and, of course, that Barritu, 
in the usus loguendi of. the New Testament, does not mean to 
wmmer se. 

1. It may be said, however, that the lexicons are against 
me. My answer is, that the lexicons are not against me. The 
best lexicons of the New Testament are with me. | Further- 
more, if the lexicons were against me, it would be a small 
matter, if the writers of the New Testament were with 
me. Usage, and not the lexicons, determines the import 
of language. If the usage of Banrigw, by the writers of 
the New Testament, settles the question that it cannot 
mean to immerse, as they apply it, then it does not mean 
to immerse, as they apply it, whatever the lexicons may de- 
termine. 

2. He is atyro in criticism who does not know that a large 
proportion of the language of the New Testament is figura- 
tive. Important words are used in a sense there in which 
they are used nowhere else. I might present a large cata- 
logue, but forbear. Bamrigw signifies originally to dip. repeat- 
edly, to dip under. But the ordinary effect of dipping a filthy 
article repeatedly would be to cleanse, to purify wt. To purify, 
therefore, became its tropical meaning, and in the New 
Testament the tropical meaning prevails. Hence, I under- 
stand that it came, in the language of the New Testament, 
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to be used in the sense of purifying. When the Pharisees 

baptized themselves before eating, their object cannot be 

mistaken; they washed their hands to cleanse them from 

the filth contracted at the market. Baptism, as a Christian 

ordinance, symbolizes a spiritual washing—a washing of the 
heart. 
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LECTURE XIV. 
BAPTISM: THE MODE—CONTINUED. 


I. Banrigw occurs but twice in the Septuagint version of our 
eanonical books. It has no reference in either of the cases, 
of course, to the ordinance of baptism. The first case occurs 
in Isaiah, in which the prophet represents himself as being 
overwhelmed by iniquity—7 dvouia pe Barrive. The passage 
as it is presented in the Septuagint corresponds neither to the 
original nor to our own version. The next case occurs in the 
celebrated description of the cure of Naaman, the Syrian. 
The prophet sent a messenger to Naaman, ‘‘saying, Go and 
wash in Jordan seven times, and thy flesh shall come again to 
thee, and thou shalt be clean.’’ The additional record is, 
that ‘“he went down, and dipped himself—éGarricaro, bap- 
tized himself—seven times in Jordan.”’ It will be borne in 
mind that, although Barrigw in this passage probably means 
to dip or immerse, the object of the immersion was a cleansing 
from leprosy—a purification. The passage, therefore, contrib- 
utes indirectly to the support of the views presented hereto- 
fore in relation to the theory of baptism. It is a symbolical 
purification. 

II. Although we have admitted that, in classic usage, Bdéntw 
and Barrigw and their cognate nouns generally signify to im- 
merse and immersion, let us see whether this is their unvarying 
import even there. 

Nearchus, a historian and soldier, and a contemporary with 
Alexander the Great, relates that the Indians dye—Gdrrovtar— 
their beards. It will not be pretended that the Indians im- 
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mersed their beards in the dyeing material. They applied the 
material to the subject, as we would apply the water in bap- 
tism. 

Hippocrates, in speaking of the coloring of a garment, 
says: ‘“*When it—the coloring fluid—drops upon the gar- 
ments, they are dyed —Gdrreta.” The garments in this case 
were colored—baptized—by dropping the fluid upon them. 

lian, speaking of an old man who endeavored to conceal 
his age by dyeing his hair, says: ‘‘He endeavored to conceal 
the hoariness of his hair by dyeing 1t—Ga@j.”” How did he 
apply the coloring matter to his hair? 

Homer, in his Battle of the Frogs and Mice, says: ‘He 
breathless fell, and the lake was tinged — e@drrero — with 
blood.” Shall we say that the lake was immersed in the 
blood of a mouse? 

Aristophanes says: ‘‘ Magnes, an old comic actor of Athens, 
used the Lydian music, shaved his face, and smeared it over 
—PBanriuevoc—with tawny washes.’ Did the actor immerse 
his face in the filthy preparation? 

Aristotle speaks of a substance which, if it 1s pressed, dyes 
—Cdrresz—and colors the hand.”’ 

Hippocrates directs concerning a blister—plaster—if it be 
too painful, to ‘“‘moisten—Ganriveryv——it in breast-milk.”’ Did 
the physician intend that the plaster should be immersed in 
breast-milk? , 

It is very evident that Bénvw and Garrigw are used in these 
passages in a secondary sense. The natural result of immers- 
ing a substance in a coloring fluid would be to color the sub- 
stance. Hence these terms are used to describe coloring or 
dyeing in other modes in which the fluid must have been 
applied to the subject colored, and not the subject to the 
fluid. 

Aristotle says, again: “The Phenicians who inhabit Cadiz 
relate that, sailing beyond the Pillars of Hercules, in four 
days, with wind at east, they came to a land uninhabited, 
whose coast was full of sea-weeds, and is not overflowed— 
Bantigerac—at ebb; but when the tide comes in, it is wholly 
covered.”’ Was the coast immersed in the water? Was the 
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water spread over the coast, or the coast plunged under the 
water? 

Says Dr. Rice, to whom I am indebted for these passages: 

““We have now gone somewhat into the classics, and I care 
not to what extent the investigation may be pursued; for, as 
before remarked, I will, if necessary, prove that in four-fifths 
of the instances in which the use of this word is supposed to 
favor immersion, it occurs in relation to the sinking of ships, 
the drowning of men, etc. Surely these are not the actions 
for which immersionists are contending.” * 

Ill. We have been considering the classical authors. I now 
present an example of the use of Banrw from the Septuagint 
version of Daniel, and also of the use of Ganritw from one of 
the apocryphal books. 

Dan. iv. 80: “The same hour was the thing fulfilled upon 
Nebuchadnezzar; and he was driven from men, and did eat 
grass as oxen, and his body was wet—é8don, was baptized— 
with the dew of heaven.” 

The same expression occurs in the following chapter: the 
body of Nebuchadnezzar, in his exclusion from society, “was 
wet—éGdéo7—with the dew of heaven.” 

The ancients supposed the dew to fall from heaven. It is 
thus represented universally in the Seriptures. The dew falls, 
the dew distils, the dew drops down from heaven, are scriptural 
modes of expression. If Nebuchadnezzar, therefore, was bap- 
tized with the dew of heaven, he was not baptized by immersion. 
According to the usus loquendi of the Old Testament, the dew 
fell—distilled, or dropped down—upon him. 

Judith xii. 7: “Then Holofernes commanded his guard 
that they should not stay her: thus she abode in the camp 
three days, and went out in the night into the Valley of Beth- 
‘ulia, and washed herself-—éGanrivero, baptized herself—at a 
fountain of water near the camp.’” , 

Judith baptized herself at a fountain of water in or near 
the camp. The camp was full of soldiers. She was a pious 
and delicate woman. Did she, under such circumstances, im- 
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merse herself in the fountain? The truth is, her baptism of 
herself was only a ceremonial purification, in order to prayer 
to God that she might be enabled to deliver the children of 
her people. 

IV. It will be seen from what has preceded that, while we 
admit that Barrw and Barrigo with their cognate nouns pri- 
marily signify to immerse and immersion, these are not their 
uniform significations, but they are often used by the classical 
authors in a sense which excludes the idea of immersion. We 
have seen that they are used in the Septuagint in a similar 
way. We have also seen that baptism was administered fre- 
quently by the apostles under such circumstances as to make 
immersion exceedingly inconvenient, if not impossible, and 
in no case under such circumstances as to make it certain 
that immersion was the mode. We conclude, therefore, that 
the theory which makes baptism equivalent to immersion, 
and excludes every mode but immersion, is unclassical, un- 
scriptural, impracticable, and false. 

V. A great error of immersionists is, that whilst they find 
the words Bdnrw and Banrivw, Bamteoudg and Bértiopa, used in 
a particular sense in the classical authors, they take it for 
granted that they must be used in the same sense in the 
Scriptures. It is to be observed, however, that these words 
are not, as we have seen, used universally even in the clas- 
sical authors in the restricted sense which immersionists at- 
tribute to them. But if they were so used universally, it 
would be an error to suppose that they must of necessity 
have the same import in the Scriptures. Says Dr. Rice on 
this subject: 

‘1. The inspired apostles did not speak or write classic 
Greek. They were Jews, and, as critics tell us, they could 
not only not speak classic Greek, but they could not have 
understood it. 

“9. The character, manners, habits, customs, and religion 
of the Jews were widely different from those of the pagan 
Greeks; hence the usage of the latter cannot determine the 
meaning of words employed by the former. | 

“¢3. It is, moreover, a fact that the pagan Greeks never em- 
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ployed the word Garrigw with reference to religious washings, 
but always with reference to things in common life; and it is 
a fact that the Jews, except Josephus, who sought to imitate 
the classic Greek, never used it in their religious writings in 
relation to matters of common life, but always in relation 
to religious washings. Now, it is a principle of interpreta- 
tion, that words often have one meaning in matters of 
common life, and quite a different meaning in matters of 
religion.”’ * 

VI. An almost endless catalogue might be formed of words 
which are used by the scriptural writers in describing subjects 
and exercises strictly religious in a sense different from the 
ordinary sense. As an illustration, I take from the Old Tes- 
tament the word ereate. Moses writes that “in the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth.’’ Also, ‘God created 
man;” “God created great whales.” And David prayed: 
‘Create in me a clean heart, and renew a right spirit within 
me.’ The same original a) x2 is used in all these in- 
stances. Does wns in the pray er of David have the same 
meaning as when used in the record of Moses? No man 
who understands the Scriptures will say that it does. But 
Moses is making a record of facts, and David has his mind 
upon a spiritual experience. [ illustrate again by the Hebrew 
noun -5>. It means literally and historically a covering, or 
something used in overlaying a subject. When Noah was 
directed to construct the ark, he was ordered to ‘pitch it 
within and without with pitch—-»>.”” The same word is used 
by Moses and other writers of the Old Testament generally 
in the sense of, ransom, expiation, price of expiation, satisfaction, 
redemption. In these senses it is used technically, to describe 
a religious rite, rather than historically. It is thus used, with- 
out doubt, for the reason that the payment of a ransom for 
the redemption of a slave or a captive is in a certain sense 
covering up the offense on account of which he was reduced 
to slavery or captivity. The same may be said of the other 
terms. This catalogue might be extended almost indefinitely. 


* Debate with Campbell, pp. 94, 95. 
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VII. We have examined two specimens of terms used by 
the writers of the Old Testament. In their literal or histori- 
eal, and technical of religious use, they occur in senses, al- 
though allied, still allied very remotely—more remotely allied, 
certainly, than immersion and the purifying of the heart. I 
now proceed to the New Testament. We find there a large 
class of words used in a sense in which they were certainly 
never used by the classical Greek writers. I present, as speci- 
mens, dixaoctvn, dikaldw, epya, tiotig, mloTEbwW, KTiolG, éExKAnoia, 
éxaentol, dytot, KAnrol, évayyédiov. These terms, and scores of 
.others which might be mentioned, are used generally, if not 
universally, in the New Testament, in a sense in which they 
were never used by the old Greek writers. I say, never, for 
the good reason that they express ideas, as they are used in 
the New Testament, which never occurred, and never could 
occur, to a pagan writer. All this must be acknowledged by 
every man who makes any pretensions to an acquaintance 
with the subjects which we are now considering. Our Sa- 
viour and his apostles promulgated a religion which was 
wholly new to the Greeks. They presented it in an aspect 
which was, in a great measure, new to the Jews. New ideas 
and illustrations were introduced; new thoughts were pre- 
sented. They were, of course, under the necessity of invent- 
ing a new language to express those ideas, or of using the 
vernacular tongue of the people to whom they preached and 
wrote in a modified sense. They pursued the latter course. 
I place Banrigw, Bantiowdc, and Bdértioua in this category of 
terms. Banrigw means, originally, to dip frequenily. The 
natural result of dipping a subject frequently would be, as I have 
already stated, its cleansing or purification. Hence it is used 
in the New Testament to describe a symbolical cleansing. 
The same may be said of the two other terms. But if they 
are used as symbols, as I have before urged, the water itself 
is the thing to be regarded, and not the quantity, nor the 
manner of its application. 

VIII. In extending the argument derived from the re- 
ligious or technical use of terms contained in the New Testa- 
ment, I select four from the catalogue which I have presented. 
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1. Iiorte and moreiw. These words are of constant recur- 
rence in the Greek classics. They are of still more frequent 
recurrence in the New Testament. But it is very evident 
that in the latter writings they have a sense very different 
from what they have in the former. The reason is, that in 
the New Testament they are used as technical terms. They 
are intended to convey spiritual ideas. When I say that the 
senses of the terms are very different, I do not mean that they 
are contradictory. otic, in the classics, is faith, confidence; 
in the New Testament it is also faith, confidence; but the 
objects of the exercise, as it 1s presented in the latter, are so 
different from its objects as presented in the former, that the 
aspects and relations of the subject are wholly new. Hence 
we say that evangelical faith is a different exercise from 
the faith of common life. The same remarks apply to m- 
TEVW. 

2. Atkatocivn and dcxaté6w. These terms are also used, in the 
classical and New Testament writers, in very different senses. 
In the former, they have reference to the conduct of man 
toward man; in the latter, to the conduct of man toward 
God, and especially to the conduct of God toward man in the 
great work of redemption wrought out for his benefit. They 
describe, also, the mediatorial work of our Saviour, as a basis 
of our acceptance with God. None of these ideas were ex- 
pressed, nor intended to be expressed, by the classical writers. - 
The thoughts were new, and they were peculiar to the writers 
of the New Testament. 

3. I might multiply examples, but I need not. Nothing is 
more obvious than that as Christianity was a new religion, 
wholly different from any thing that ever appeared among 
men, so a new language must have been invented for the ex- 
pression of its truths, or the languages in use among those 
who received it must have been accepted for the purpose, with 
additional shades of thought. As I have suggested already, 
the latter course was adopted. From this circumstance, a 
larger part than usual of the language of the New Testament 
is to be taken in its secondary, its figurative and symbolic, 
sense. Errors without number, and confusion without end, 
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have arisen from the neglect of this rule of interpreta- 
tion. 

4, From the principle here presented, which is too obvious 
to be overlooked by any serious interpreter, I conclude that 
the only safe gnide in the interpretation of the language of 
the New Testament is the New Testament itself. If I should 
attempt to explain the diction of the New Testament by the 
Greek classics, I would make a greater blunder than if I were 
to attempt to explain a legal or medical work, written five 
hundred years ago, by the language of common life in use at 
present. Every one would see that the task could not be 
accomplished. The subjects, many of them at least, are 
wholly different, and language is constantly changing. The 
books would have to explain themselves, or to be explained 
by other books on the same subjects, and written about the 
same time. 

5. If the New Testament is to be its own expounder, it 
seems to me that the question is settled, from what has pre- 
ceded, that Banrigm cannot by the Saviour and his apostles 
have meant immersion. We have seen that baptism-by im- 
mersion, in most of the cases recorded, would have been ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient, if not impossible. Christ did not com- 
mand impossibilities, nor did the apostles perform them. But 
the apostles did baptize three thousand in one day in a city 
where there were no conveniences for immersion ; they bap- 
tized in a private chamber, and in a prison at midnight. 
These baptisms could hardly have been administered by im- 
mersion ; and if not, Barrigw and immergo do not mean the 
same thing in the language of the New Testament. 

IX. I present another argument, which seems to me con- 
clusive, that in the primitive Church baptism was considered 
something different from immersion. We are told by Dr. 
Robinson that— 

‘‘Tn the earliest Latin versions of the New Testament, as, 
for example, the Itala, which Augustine regarded as the best 
of all, and which goes back apparently to the second century, 
and to usage connected with the apostolic age, the Greek 
verb @anrigw is uniformly given in the Latin form dbaptizo, and 
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is never translated by immergo, or any like word, showing 
that there was something in the rite of baptism to which 
the latter did not correspond.” * 

As I have suggested, it seems to me that the argument 
derived from this fact is unanswerable, that the primitive 
Christians did not consider the terms Baztigw and immergo 
to mean the same thing, or that baptism was necessarily ad- 
ministered by immersion. Had they so considered, it would 
have been a matter of course to translate the one term by the 
other. Instead of doing this, however, they pursued pre- 
cisely the course pursued by our English translators—they 
did not translate Barrigw at all, but transferred it, indicating 
that it embodied a meaning which no Latin word could pre- 
cisely express. I may remark farther, that from the time in 
which these translators lived and labored, they must have 
known the true apostolic import of the word. 

X. From a passage in Origen I derive an additional argu- 
ment, that the early Christians did not universally use Banrigw 
as equivalent to wnmergo, but sometimes, at least, in a very 
different sense. 

1. It may be proper, before presenting the passage, to re- 
mark that Origen was the most learned man of his time. He 
was born in 185. THis father was a martyr; his grandfather 
was a Christian, and his great-grandfather was a believer in 
Christ, and must have been contemporary with the apostles. 
From his great learning, and from his relations to the Chris- 
tian Church, he would certainly be acquainted with the usages 
of the Church and the import of its technical language. In 
the passage to which I allude, Origen is considering the de- 
mand made by the Pharisees of John the Baptist, for the 
reason of his baptizing, if he were not the Christ, nor Elias, nor 
the Prophet. Origen insists that they had no reason to believe 
that either Christ or Elias when he came would baptize in 
his own person, but by the agency of others. He alludes, in 
illustration of his opinion, to the proceedings of Elijah upon 
Mount Carmel, when he confounded the prophets of Baal. 


* Lexicon, Art. Barrico, 
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He did not himself pour the water upon the burnt sacrifice 
and the wood, but required that it be done by others. 

2. The following is Dr. Wall’s translation of the passage: 

“How came you to think that Elias, when he should come, 
would baptize, who did not in Ahab’s time baptize the wood 
upon the altar, which was to be washed before it was burnt, 
by the Lord’s appearing in fire? But he orders the priests 
to do that, not once only, but says: Do it the second time, 
and they did it the second time; and, Do it the third time, © 
and they did it the third time. He, therefore, that did not 
himself baptize then, but assigned that work to others, how 
was he likely to baptize, when he, according to Malachi’s 
prophecy, should come.”’ * 

The point to be observed in this passage is, that Origen, 
in speaking of the application of the water to the sacrifice 

and the wood by the agents of Elijah, calls it a baptizing. 

3. The record is, however, that Elijah commanded them to 
pour the water upon the burnt sacrifice and the wood a second 
and a third time. 

1 Kings xvii. 81-85: “And Elijah took twelve stones, ac- 
cording to the number of the tribes of the sons of Jacob, 
unto whom the word of the Lord came, saying, Israel shall be 
thy name. And with the stones he built an altar, as great as 
would contain two measures of seed. And he put the wood 
in order, and cut the bullock in pieces, and laid him on the 
wood, and said, Fill four barrels with water, and pour it on 
the burnt sacrifice and on the wood. And he said, Do it 
a second time. And they did it the second time. And he 
said, Do it the third time. And they did it the third time. 
And the water ran about the altar, and the trench was filled 
with water.” 

I have presented this passage very fully, that the object of 
the argument derived from it might be distinctly understood. 
The agents of Elijah were commanded again and again to 
pour the water. And yet Origen says that they baptized with 
ihe water. 


* Wall’s History of Infant Baptism, Vol. II., p. 332. 
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4, From a comparison of the passage from Origen with 
the scriptural passage, the proposition is as plain as it can be, 
that Origen did not consider Banrigw and immergo to mean the 
same thing, but rather that baptizing and pouring were synon- 
ymous terms. And I say again, that if any man in the 
Church in Origen’s time understood the language of the 
Church, Origen was that man. 

XI. I derive a farther argument from the use of Bartiopds 
in the New Testament. There is one case in which this term 
is used that will serve as an exponent of its import. 

Heb. ix. 10: “Which stood only in meats and drinks, and 
divers washings — dtadédporg Bartiopois, divers baptisms—im- 
posed on them until the time of the reformation.”’ 

1. What is meant by these ‘‘divers washings,” or divers 
baptisms? But one answer can be presented. They were 
the ablutions required by the Levitical law. The evangelist 
refers to them when he says of the Pharisees: 

Mark vii. 4: “And when they come from the market, ex- 
cept they wash—fanriowrvra, baptize themselves—they eat 
not. And many other things there be which they have re- 
ceived to hold, as the washing—Ganriopovc, baptisms—of cups, 
and pots, and brazen vessels, and tables.” 

Now, if we can determine the manner in which these 
‘divers washings”? were performed, we will be assisted in 
determining the import of Banrtiopéc. By referring to some 
passages in the Levitical law, we will understand the process 
in these ablutions or purifications. No account is given in 
the law of the manner in which “cups, and pots, and brazen 
vessels’ were washed or baptized, unless it be the following: 

Num. xix. 17, 18: “And for an unclean person they shall 
take of the ashes of the burnt heifer of purification for sin, 
and running water shall be put thereto in a vessel; and a 
clean person shall take hyssop, and dip it in the water, and 
sprinkle it upon the tent, and upon all the vessels, and upon the 
persons that were there, and upon him that touched a bone, 
or one slain, or one dead, or a grave.”’ 

This passage with its context is a record of the manner of 
purification after the touching of a dead body. A heifer 
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was to be burned. Some of the ashes were to be put in 
a vessel. Water from a running stream was to be added, and 
a clean person was to “sprinkle” the tent, the vessels, and 
the persons therein. 

2. Whether this sprinkling of the vessels is the baptism 
alluded to by the evangelist may perhaps be doubted, but it 
is unquestionable that the process of purification by sprink- 
ling with “the water of separation”’ after contact with a dead 
body was denominated a baptism about a hundred and fifty 
years before the birth of our Saviour. 

Eeclus. xxxiv. 25: “He that washeth himself—Garrivouevoc 
—after the touching of a dead body, if he touch it again, 
what availeth his washing?” 

It may be proper to remark that I do not quote this pas- 
sage as scriptural authority. The book is apocryphal. It 
was written, however, as mentioned already, about a hundred 
and fifty years before the time of our Saviour. We find 
in it the process of purification from the touching of a dead 
body described as a baptism. Moses directs that this puri- 
fication shall be performed by sprinkling. In the estima- 
tion, therefore, of the writer of Ececlesiasticus, whoever 
he may have been, sprinkling and baptizing were the same 
process. 

38. A reason that the pots, and cups, and brazen vessels, and 
tables, mentioned by the evangelist, were not immersed in 
the washing of them, is found in the nature of the last 
articles—tables, cawdév. This term «divn signifies—first, a 
bed, consisting of a light frame of wood with a mattress or 
quilt, for the convenience of the sick; secondly, a couch, sofa, 
or divan. In the passage from the evangelist it evidently 
signifies the couches on which guests reclined at their meals. 
Whatever may be thought of the inconvenience of immers- 
ing a table, the inconvenience of immersing a bed or a couch 
would certainly be greater. Indeed, the immersion of such 
an article seems to be out of the question. We infer, there- 
fore, that the baptizing of cups, and pots, and brazen vessels, 
and tables, or beds, was not an immersion, but performed by 
some other process. 
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4, In concluding this topic, I remark that— 

First. While “divers baptisms’ were enjoined by the law 
of Moses, immersion is nowhere enjoined. 

Secondly. While immersion is not enjoined nor mentioned, 
sprinkling and washing are enjoined. 

Thirdly. From the passage quoted from Ecclesiasticus, it 
seems very evident that sprinkling or washing, and baptiz- 
ing, were considered interchangeable terms a century and a 
half only before the commencement of the Christian era. 
They were, at least, so considered by the writer of that 
book. 

Fourthly. One class of the articles said to have been bap- 
tized by the Jews could not have been immersed. I allude 
to the beds, or couches. 

Fifthly. Although unclean persons were required by the 
Levitical law in numerous cases, in order to purification, to 
wash their clothes and bathe themselves in water, the Hebrew term 
never means to immerse, but simply to wash, or lave the body, or 
some of ils parts, with water. .The Hebrew word which signi- 
fies to dip, or immerse, is never used in describing a religious 
ceremony, except in cases in which the priest is required to 
dip his finger in blood, or in oil, and the clean person to dip 
a branch of hyssop in the water of separation. In all these 
cases the object is to sprinkle the blood, oil, or water, in 
order to the ceremonial effect. Even Naaman, the Syrian 
leper, was not required to dip, but merely to wash himself in 
Jordan. It is true he did, from superstitious or some other 
considerations not disclosed by the record, dip himself. Im- 
mersion, however, was not what the prophet prescribed, but 
simply that he should wash himself in Jordan. What the 
prophet commanded is expressed by yrx—to wash or cleanse 
the body. What the superstitious sufferer did is expressed 
by bao—to dip, or immerse. 
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LECT On Ave 
BAPTISM: THE MODE—CONTINUED. 


I PROCEED now to examine the historical aspect of the 
question of baptism. It is claimed by immersionists that the 
testimony of history is in favor of immersion. I may re- 
mark here, that we have very few men in the Church who 
are capable of speaking with authority on this subject. Such 
an amount of patristic reading and learning is necessary, in 
order to establish a claim to authority, that a sensible man 
will shrink from it. We admit, however, that many histori- 
cal statements favor the claim of immersionists. The point 
is therefore to be examined with care. 

I. I introduce the subject with several preliminary obser- 
vations: 

1. From what we have learned of the difficulty and appar- 
ent impossibility of immersion in most of the cases of bap- 
tism mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles, we would infer 
that the ordinance was administered in some other manner 
by the apostles. The conclusion would be reasonable, also, 
that their immediate successors would adopt their manner, 
and, consequently, would not baptize by immersion. A 
candid judge would decide that we have nearly the same 
reason for believing that the immediate successors of the 
apostles did not baptize by immersion, which we have for 
believing that the apostles themselves did not so baptize. | 

2. We have high authority for stating that history is silent 
on the subject of immersion, or the mode of baptism, during 
the first two hundred years of the Christian era. Tertullian 
is the first respectable writer who mentions immersion, and 
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his immersion was a trine-immersion with the sign of the 
cross, the application of oil, spittle, and with various other 
superstitious and foolish ceremonies. A trine-immersion was 
then considered so important that a bishop was in danger of 
deposition if he baptized by one immersion. In ashort time, 
immersion, in a state of nudity, was considered necessary. 

3. It is certainly true that history goes farther back in 
support of infant baptism than of immersion. It goes back 
in support of infant baptism to Ireneus, a disciple of Poly- 
carp, who was himself a disciple of John. Whatever of 
advantage, therefore, the immersionist gains from history in 
support of his mode of baptism, he loses, from the same testi- 
mony, in reference to the subjects of baptism. If baptism by 
immersion is established by history, infant baptism is more 
fully established. If we admit historical proof in the one case, 
we are obliged to admit it in the other. Neander says that 
infant baptism was an innovation upon the usage of the 
apostles: we have certainly greater reason for saying that 
immersion was an innovation upon the same usage. 

4. We still admit that, from the commencement of the 
third century, the general concurrence of historical testimony 
is in favor of immersion, for three or four hundred years. 
This testimony, however, is not uniform, as we shall see. I 
ean myself very readily understand how immersion might 
have been expected to supersede any other mode of baptism 
at that time. It was an age in which superstition rushed in 
like a flood upon the Church, and especially superstitious 
views of the efficacy of baptism. A regenerating eflicacy 
was almost universally attributed to the rite. When this was 
so, it was the most natural thing in the world to estimate the 
virtue of the rite by the quantity of water used in its admin- 
istration. In the same way we can account for trine-baptism. 
If baptism possesses a regenerating efficacy, then a threefold 
application is better than one. Again, if baptism possesses 
such an efficacy, then the more immediate contact of the sub- 
ject with the water is more efficacious than a contact ob- 
structed by our ordinary clothing. Thus a threefold baptism, 
and baptism in a state of nudity, would be considered pref- 
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erable. I say, it is easy to see that such would be the reason- 
ing of superstition in an exceedingly superstitious age. I 
quote from Dr. Coleman: 

‘We cannot resist the conviction,” says he, ‘that this rite 
of immersion leads to superstition, as seen in history, and is 
an unauthorized assumption, in direct conflict with the teach- 
ings, the spirit, and the example of Christ and his apostles. 

‘‘A sublime simplicity that overlooks and utterly disregards 
all outward ceremonials, characterizes their teachings and 
their ordinances in the first planting of the Christian Church. 
Careless of all forms, the apostles receive their converts into 
the Church, by the simple rite of baptism, in the name of 
Christ; omitting, as it would seem, even the formula which 
Christ himself had given them. ‘Lord, not my feet only, 
but also my hands and my head,’ said Peter, while yet an 
unenlightened formalist. But Jesus mildly taught him that 
the significance and importance of the act depended not upon 
the extent of the application of the water. The Church, in- 
deed, soon lost the spirituality of her religion, and the sim- 
plicity of her ordinances, in endless strife about forms and 
ceremonies. Perhaps the first of all her departures from the 
institutions of Christ and his apostles was to insist upon 1m- 
mersion, as emblematic of the suffusion of the Holy Spirit, 
and the only valid mode of administering the ordinance. 
Certain it is, that this soon became the prevailing mode of 
baptizing.” * 

II. Having made the concessions which I have made on 
the subject of historical testimony, I present an authority 
which is directly in conflict with these concessions, and with 
other historical testimonies on this subject. I quote from 
Sozomen, an ecclesiastical historian of the fourth century: 

“About this time’—875—says he, “Kunomius, who had 
succeeded Hleusis in the bishopric of Cyzicus, and who pre- 
sided over the Arians, devised another heresy, which some 
have called by his name, but which is sometimes denominated 
the Anomian heresy. Some assert that Eunomius was the 
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first who ventured to maintain that baptism ought to be per- 
formed by immersion; and to corrupt, in this manner, the 
apostolical tradition which has been carefully handed down to 
the present day. He introduced, it is said, a mode of disci- 
pline contrary to that of the Church, and endeavored to dis- 
guise the innovation under the cloak of a grave and severe 
deportment. le was very eloquent, and delighted in dispu- 
tations and conferences. The generality of those who enter- 
tain his sentiments have the same predilections. They do not 
applaud a virtuous course of life and conduct, or charity, 
toward the needy, unless exhibited by persons of their own 
sect, so much as skill in disputation, and the power of tri- 
umphing in debates over the arguments of an opponent. 
Persons possessed of these accomplishments are accounted 
religious and virtuous. Others assert, I believe, with greater 
appearance of probability, that Theophranes, a native of 
Cappadocia, and Eutychus, both zealous propagators of this 
heresy, seceded from communion with Eunomius during the 
succeeding reign, and introduced heretical doctrines concern- 
ing the rite of baptism; they taught that baptism ought not 
to be administered in the name of the Trinity, but in the 
name of the death of Christ. . . . But whether it was 
Eunomius, or any other person, who first introduced heretical 
opinions concerning baptism, it seems to me that such inno- 
vators, whoever they may have been, were alone in danger, 
according to their own representation, of quitting this life 
without having received the rite of holy baptism ; for if, after 
having received baptism according to the ancient mode of 
the Church, they found it impossible to reconfer it on them- 
selves, it must be admitted that they introduced a practice to 
which they had not themselves submitted, and thus under- 
took to administer to others what had never been adminis- 
tered to themselves. Thus, after having laid down certain 
principles, according to their own fancy, without any data, 
they proceeded to bestow upon others what they had not 
themselves received. The absurdity of this assumption is 
manifest from their own confession, for they admit that 
those who have not received the rite of baptism have not the 
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power of administering it. Now, according to their opinion, 
those who have not received the rite of baptism in conform- 
ity with their mode of administration, are unbaptized; and 
they confirm this opinion by their practice, inasmuch as they 
rebaptize all those who join their sect, although previously 
baptized in the Catholic Church.”’ * 

I make two or three remarks on this passage of history ; 
and, 

1. The work from which I have extracted it is considered 
reliable. It is one of the early standard histories of the 
Church. There may be a mixture of truth and falsehood in 
it. Such a mixture is, perhaps, to be found in all ancient 
histories. As far, however, as this work is reliable, the claim 
that the universal voice of ancient ecclesiastical history is in 
favor of immersion is set aside. According to the authority, 
immersion itself was an innovation of the fourth century, in- 
troduced by the most heretical sect-of the Arians. This will 
be regarded by many readers with surprise. 

2. It is worthy of special remark, that this testimony is 
wholly overlooked by both Mosheim and Neander, who seem 
to admit, without hesitation, that immersion was the primi- 
tive mode of baptism. The reason of this omission of course 
I cannot explain; but the passage is a part of the history of 
the early Church, and speaks for itself. 

3. It appears, from a comparison of the passage which we 
have been considering with statements made by other ancient 
writers on the same subject, that there is a conflict of author- 
ities. This should teach us the danger and folly of relying 
upon ancient history, in any considerable degree, in the settle- 
ment of such a question. After all, the question of baptism 
is a scriptural question, and must be settled by scriptural 
authority. | 

Ill. A few arguments, in proof that sprinkling or pouring 
is the most scriptural and practical mode of baptism, will 
bring this discussion to a close: 

1. Baptism is a ritual or ceremonial purification. If this 
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has not been proven, or cannot be proven, it seems to me 
that no scriptural proposition can be proven. The spiritual 
purification, of which baptism is a symbol, is effected by 
the Holy Spirit. The Spirit is universally represented as 
being poured out, or shed abroad. We infer, therefore, that the 
water which represents the Spirit should be poured out or shed 
abroad—sprinkled in baptism. I need not enlarge upon this 
argument. J have heretofore endeavored to prove, and I 
believe I have proved, that unless baptism symbolizes purifi- 
cation, the water of the ordinance loses all its significance; 
furthermore, that unless baptism is such a symbol, the most 
important event in the history of Christian experience, an 
event in which personal religion has its birth and vitality, is 
without asymbol. This will seem the more strange when we 
consider that the means of spiritual growth are symbolized 
in the other sacrament of the New Testament. Why should 
a spiritual growth be symbolized and the spiritual birth be 
overlooked? I take the liberty of saying that the question 
cannot be answered. If, then, baptism symbolizes a spiritual 
purification, and the water the spiritual agent, and the spirit- 
ual agent is universally represented as being poured out, or shed 
abroad, why is not the water in baptism to be poured out or 
sprinkled upon the subject? 

2. All the purifications required by the Levitical law were 
performed by sprinkling or washing. Immersion was not re- 
quired in a single instance. The priest was required to 
sprinkle the blood in offering certain sacrifices; to sprinkle the 
oil. The Levites were to be sprinkled with the water of purify- 
ing. In the case of a person’s touching a dead body, he, and 
the tent, and all its furniture, were to be sprinkled with the 
water of purification. In certain cases, the bathing of the body 
was required. As I have already stated, the Hebrew word, 
translated to bathe, means to wash the body, or some of its 
parts, and never to immerse. If immersion was never re- 
quired under the Levitical dispensation, why should so 
much importance be attached to it under a dispensation 
certainly intended to be more simple and more practi- 
cal? Furthermore, if the sprinkling and washing were 
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thought sufficient then, why should they not be sufficient 
now ? : 

8. The baptism of the Hebrew fathers unto Moses in the 
cloud and in the sea was administered, as we have seen, by 
pouring. ‘The clouds poured out water,” when God led his 
people through the Red Sea, like a flock, by the hand of Moses 
and Aaron. 

4, Sprinkling is mentioned prophetically as a part of the 
order of things under the administration of the Messiah. 

Isai. lii. 15: “So shall he sprinkle many nations: the kings 
shall shut their mouths at him; for that which had not been 
told them shall they see, and that which they had not heard — 
shall they consider.” 

On this passage I make the following remarks: 

First. The Septuagint renders this: “So shall many na- 
tions be astonished—davydoovrac—at him.” The same He- 
brew verb, however, which is used here occurs in more than 
twenty instances in the Old Testament; and in every case— 
unless this may be an exception—it is used in the sense of 
sprinkling, and can have no other sense. It is the verb used 
in the Pentateuch when the priest is commanded to dip his 
finger in oil, or in blood, and sprinkle it; when Moses is com- 
manded to sprinkle the water of purifying upon the Levites; 
when the clean person is commanded to take hyssop and dip 
it in the water of separation, and sprinkle it upon the unclean 
person, the tent, and all its furniture; when Moses is com- 
manded to sprinkle ashes toward heaven in the sight of Pha- 
raoh and the Egyptians. In all these cases, as I have said, 
the meaning of the term is unquestionable. The same may 
be said, too, of every, instance in which it occurs, except the 
instance under consideration. Why should we attribute an 
import to the term in this passage in conflict with its ac- 
knowledged universal import? Dr. Taylor acknowledges, in 
his Concordance, that whilst the word seems to have an un- 
usual meaning here, he is not able to derive that unusual 
meaning from its sense. 

Secondly. If the term really means to sprinkle in this pas- 
sage, and the Messiah is to “sprinkle many nations,’’ what is 
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the application? How, or with what, is he to sprinkle them? 
One of two answers, it seems to me, must be given. There 
is a prophetical allusion, either to the effusion of the Holy 
Spirit in our spiritual renewal, or to baptism, which symbol- 
izes that renewal. If the latter supposition is the true one, 
the question of the mode of baptism is settled; if the former, 
it is almost as distinctly settled. 

Thirdly. It is allowed by Dr. Scott and others that the 
three last verses of the fifty-second chapter of Isaiah, of 
which the verse under consideration is one, really make a 
part of the fifty-third chapter, and should have been thus 
arranged in the division. This opinion is no doubt correct. 
If so, this passage stands in immediate connection with the 
passage which the eunuch is said to have been reading when 
Philip joined himself to his chariot, as we have the record in 
the Acts of the Apostles. May we not suppose that the whole 
paragraph had been read by the eunuch, and that the whole 
paragraph constituted the scripture from which Philip com- 
menced ‘‘and preached unto him Jesus”? If this assump- 
tion is admitted—and I insist that it is not gratuitous—it 
assists us in two respects. In the first place, it enables us to 
account for the eunuch’s introduction of the subject of bap- 
tism: *‘See, here is water; what doth hinder me to be bap- 
tized?”’ He was a heathen, and, we suppose, knew nothing 
of the baptismal rite in its proper import. It is not stated 
that Philip made any mention of the rite. He ‘preached 
unto him Jesus.”” What suggested the thought of baptism to 
the eunuch? May it not have been this promised sprinkling 
of which he had been reading? In the second place, this 
assumption assists us in determining the manner of the 
eunuch’s baptism. Notwithstanding he and Philip ‘went 
down both into the water,” in order to his baptism, he was. 
most likely baptized by the water’s being sprinkled or poured 
upon him. 

Ezek. xxxvi. 25: “Then will I sprinkle clean water upon you, 
and ye shall be clean; from all your filthiness and from all 
your idols will I cleanse you.”’ 

On this passage the following remarks may be made: 
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First. The prophecy was delivered after the commence- 
ment of the captivity of the Jews, and no doubt referred 
primarily to their restoration. 

Second. After their restoration, they enjoyed a degree of 
prosperity, but by no means such a degree as seems to be im- 
plied in the predictions contained in the context. From this 
circumstance it is inferred that the passage has a more re- 
mote reference. If the conditions of the prophecy were not 
fulfilled in the restoration of the Jews, they must have been 
fulfilled, or must yet be fulfilled, in something else. 

Third. All the commentators agree, as far as I know, that 
there is a remote reference to the gospel dispensation, and to 
the calling of a spiritual Israel. What is the import of the 
sprinkling with clean water mentioned in the passage? I sup- 
pose it to describe the literal or the spiritual baptism con- 
nected with the new order of things. If it describes the 
literal baptism, as I mentioned before in connection with the 
preceding passage, the question of the mode is settled. If it 
describes the spiritual baptism by which we are renewed, the 
settlement of the question is almost as distinct. 

Fourth. An additional remark may be made upon this and 
the preceding passage. It would be remarkable if dipping or 
immersion of the whole body in water should be required in 
the administration of an ordinance of the gospel, when in all 
the services required under the Levitical economy, and all 
those prophetically brought to view which seem to have a 
similar significance, another mode of administration is re- 
quired or taught. The blood was to be sprinkled; the oil was 
to be sprinkled; the water of separation was to be sprinkled ; 
the prophets predict a sprinkling of the people; God says to 
the people: “Wash ye; make you clean.”’ The first verb— 
xrm—is literally translated. It signifies to wash the body, or 
some of its parts, but not to immerse. The other verb sig- 
nifies ¢o cleanse, or to purify, without any reference to manner. 
Why should immersion of the person be nowhere enjoined, 
either dogmatically or prophetically, in the Old Testament, 
and still be enjoined in the New as constituting the very 
essence of the ordinance by which we are initiated into the 
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kingdom of Christ? If it is so enjoiried, however, we are to 
submit with most willing hearts; but if not—and I think 
we have seen that it is not—we are not to be perpetually 
annoyed with the charge of a pseudo-baptism. We despise 
the charge. 

5. The religion of the gospel was intended to be the re- 
ligion of the world. This truth is indicated in the great com- 
mission given to the apostles, and it lies out upon the surface 
of the New Testament. The ordinances of religion should 
be adapted to men in every condition of life. But multitudes 
of cases occur in which baptism by immersion would be in- 
convenient and unsuitable, if not impossible. I need not 
specify such cases. The mind of every one will advert to 
them. Immersion is a burdensome rite. It is unsuited to 
the simplicity and freedom of the gospel dispensation. 

6. Baptism by sprinkling or pouring comports more fully 
with the solemnity and order which become the house of 
God. This is a delicate aspect of the subject, but still it is 
not to be overlooked. Compare the solemnity and impres- 
siveness of a baptismal service performed in a house of wor- 
ship, filled with thoughtful and serious worshipers, with the 
circumstances of an ordinary immersion. Still, the confusion, . 
and levity, and irreverence of such an occasion are not its 
only objectionable features. There are others which I for- 
bear to mention. But we are required to ‘let all things be 
done decently and in order.”’ 

7. Baptism by sprinkling or pouring is in confirmity with 
the faith and practice of nine-tenths of the best and wisest 
men in Christendom. It is saying too much to insist that 
these men are either deceived or deceivers. They are learned 
in the Scriptures, and in ancient literature. Why should 
they be deceived? They are faithful men in other respects: 
why should they be unfaithfulin this? It is true that this is 
a question which is not to be settled by human authority, 
however multiplied and respectable. Still, the authority of 
wise and good men is to be respected. 

8. Baptism by immersion is exclusive and intolerant; but 
intolerance and exclusiveness are in conflict with the spirit of 
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the gospel. This is a painful, but practical, aspect of the 
question. I do not say that all immersionists are exclusive 
and intolerant. Ido not believe this to be so. But no man 
ean overlook the general tendency of the system, as devel- 
oped by facts. I mention another tendency closely allied to 
the preceding—a tendency to an unreasonable and unscript- 
ural importance attached to a rite. This tendency, in the 
case under consideration, is a natural result of the system, 
and it is fatal. Whatever leads us in any degree to suspend 
our hopes of salvation upon an external rite,is a miserable 
substitute for that kingdom which “is not meat and drink, 
but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 
IV. In conclusion, allow me to remark that I have en- 
deavored to examine this question without prejudice or pas- 
sion. It deserves a calm, and earnest, and patient examina- 
tion.- Truth is the great object of our search. I have 
presented this truism frequently in the progress of these Lec- 
tures, and do not here repeat it for mere effect. Truth is in 
order to duty. If facts sustain the claim of immersionists, 
then we must yield: it is our duty to be immersed. If they 
do not, it is weakness, and folly, and a crime to yield. This 
subject has acquired too much prominence in our Christian 
communities. I must be permitted to believe that all which 
is external is shadow, whilst the internal constitutes the sub- 
stance. There is a baptism to which we cannot attach too 
much importance. This is the spiritual baptism. Such an 
administration is calculated rather to bring ‘its subjects to- 
gether than to drive them asunder. ‘By one Spirit are we 
all baptized into one body, whether we be Jews or Gentiles, 
whether we be bond or free, and have been all made to drink 
into one Spirit.”’ Both the thought and the expression are 
beautiful: ‘All baptized into one body.” It is mournfully 
true, however, that the controversy upon water-baptism has 
been heated, bitter, and distracting. It has driven good men 
asunder. It has become a fire-brand in the Churches of this 
country. We have seemed to overlook the substance in our 
pursuit of the shadow. This is as though we should “tithe 
mint, and rue, and all manner of herbs, and pass over judg- 
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ment and the love of God.’”’ I have not wished to commit 
such an error. I have tried to avoid it. If Christ ever sent 
me, my feelings would say that he “sent me not to baptize, 
but to preach the gospel.” This should certainly be the bur- 
den of our evangelical ministrations. Let Christ be preached. 
If we glory, let our glorying be in the cross. 
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LECTURE XVI. 
BAPTISM—CONTINUED: THE SUBJECT, OR INFANT BAPTISM. 


We have considered the theory of baptism, and also the 
mode of administration. We now proceed to consider the 
question of infant baptism. This question presents itself 
under two forms: 

First. Are infants, under any circumstances, proper sub- 
jects of baptism? 

Secondly. If so, under what circumstances ? 

In relation to the first of these questions, I submit, and 
shall endeavor to illustrate and establish, the following prop- 
ositions: 

I. From the beginning of the world God has preserved, by 
special providences, a people upon earth that he has distin- 
guished as his own people. 

1. Previous to the time of Abraham, we ans séveral links 
in such a chain mentioned. Our first parents before the fall 
lived in favor and fellowship with God. After the fall, we 
have supposed they became penitents and believers. We can 
hardly account for their future history without such an ad- 
mission. After the fall, the connection is kept up by Abel, 
Enoch, and Noah, until we reach the time of Abraham. All 
these are celebrated in the New Testament for their faith. 
Doubtless there were others who lived and died in faith in 
every age intervening between Adam and Abraham. 

2. Abraham was called out from among his people, and his 
descendants were selected from among the nations, and sepa- 
rated from them, in order that the true religion might be pre- 
served among the Hebrews. Abraham and his descendants, 
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through Isaac and Jacob, thus became in a peculiar sense the 
people of God. Inced hardly spend time in illustrating this 
truth. The whole Scriptures of both the Old and New Tes- 
taments seem to me to be full of it. Through the prophets, 
God addresses them repeatedly and almost uniformly as his 
people; as his children. They are denominated kis people and 
the sheep of his pasture. The house of Israel is represented as 
his vineyard, and the men of Judah as his pleasant plant. Such 
expressions indicate a peculiar and tender relation between 
God and the descendants of Abraham. As I have suggested, 
the Scriptures seem to be full of such representations as illus- 
trate the truth here presented. 

3. When the descendants of Abraham became hopelessly 
corrupt, they were superseded, as we shall see, by a spiritual 
israel, who have been called out from the world by the preach- 
ing of the gospel, and the renewing and sanctifying influence 
of the Holy Spirit. God has thus preserved a seed to serve 
him, and will certainly do so to the end of the world. 

II. In the family of Abraham a regular organization was 
first established—an organization which was intended in a 
visible and nominal manner to embody the people of God. 
This organization was the Church. The relations of Abra- 
ham to the Church possess peculiar interest, and deserve par- 
ticular consideration. 

1. When Abraham was seventy-five years old, God ap- 
peared to him in Haran, and said to him: “Get thee out of 
thy country, and from thy kindred, and from thy father’s 
house, unto a land that I will show thee; and I will make of 
thee a great nation, and I will bless thee, and make thy name 
great, and thou shalt be a blessing; and I will bless them 
that bless thee, and curse him that curseth thee; and in thee 
shall all families of the earth be blessed.’’ This record is 
contained in the twelfth chapter of Genesis. It will be ob- 
served that it contains a call, a promise of personal greatness, of 
a large increase, of special protection, and that in him all fam- 
ilies of the earth should be blessed. This last promise contains 
an allusion to the Messiah. 

2. Again, God appeared to Abraham a second time in a 
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vision, saying: ‘Fear not, Abram; I am thy shield, and thy 
exceeding great reward.” By this time Abraham had begun 
to despair of the fulfillment of the first promise in relation to 
a numerous offspring. But God “brought him forth abroad, 
and said, Look now toward heaven and tell the stars, if thou 
be able to number them. And he said unto him, So shall 
thy seed be. And he believed in the Lord; and he counted 
it to him for righteousness. And he said unto him, I am the 
Lord that brought thee out of Ur of the Chaldees, to give 
thee this land to inherit it.””. This record is contained in the 
fifteenth chapter of Genesis. It embodies two particulars: 
the promise more distinctly expressed of an innumerable off- 
spring, and an assurance that Abraham should possess the 
land in which he then sojourned. A subsequent part of the 
context adds the assurance that the land should be possessed 
not only by Abraham himself, but by his posterity. This is 
the first intimation which we have that the land of Canaan 
was to be his possession. We have here an account of the 
first covenant made on the part of God with Abraham. The 
pledge of this covenant was the passing of the smoking fur- 
nace and the burning lamp between the parts of the sacrifice 
offered by Abraham, at the command of God, upon this occa- 
sion. Abraham asked for a pledge. ‘‘Whereby shall I know 
that I shall inherit it—the land?’? When the impressive 
transaction was completed, the record is that ‘“‘in that same 
day the Lord made a covenant with Abram, saying, Unto thy 
seed have I given this land, from the river of Hgypt unto the 
great river—the river Euphrates.’’ The points which I wish 
to present are, that the covenant of which we have an ac- 
count in the passage relates to the possession of the land, and 
that it was established by the sacrifice offered upon the occa- 
sion, and that by the smoking furnace and the burning lamp 
which he caused to pass between the parts of the sacrifice in 
the view of Abraham, God gave assurance additional to his 
word that he would fulfill his engagement. 

3. Still again, in the seventeenth chapter of Genesis, we 
have an account of a third appearance of God to Abraham. 
“When Abram was ninety years old and nine, the Lord 
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appeared to Abram, and said unto him, I am the Almighty 
God; walk before me, and be thou perfect, and :I will make 
my covenant between me and thee, and will multiply thee 
exceedingly. And I will establish my covenant between me 
and thee, and thy seed after thee, in their generations, for an ever- 
lasting covenant, to be a God unto thee, and to thy seed after thee. 
And I will give unto thee, and to thy seed after thee, the land 
wherein thou art a stranger—all the land of Canaan—for an 
everlasting possession; and I will be their God. Thou shalt 
keep my covenant, therefore, thou and thy seed after thee, in 
their generations. This is my covenant which ye shall keep 
between me and you, and thy seed after thee: Every male child 
among you shall be circumcised. And ye shall circumcise the 
flesh of your foreskin, and i shall be a token of the covenant 
betwixt me and you.” 

On this passage I make several remarks. 

First. The covenant here brought to view is evidently a 
different covenant from the one mentioned in the previous 
passage. It has a different sign or token; it embraces an 
object not embraced in the preceding covenant; it is denomi- 
nated ‘‘an everlasting covenant.” 

Secondly. The sign of the first covenant was sacrifice, and 
the wonderful appearance which followed. The sign of this 
covenant is circumcision. 

Thirdly. The same things are promised which had been 
promised before—a numerous seed, and possession of the land 
of Canaan. But an additional promise is made: ‘TI will es- 
tablish my covenant between me and thee, and thy seed after 
thee in their generations, for an everlasting covenant, to be a 
God unto thee, and to thy seed after thee.”’ 

Fourthly. This covenant, as I have already suggested, was 
to be an everlasting covenant. Its token was to be a permanent 
ordinance. 

Fifthly. This ordinance was to be a perpetual mark of dis- 
tinction between Jews and Gentiles. We learn this from the 
subsequent part of the record: the male born in the house 
and bought with money was to be circumcised: ‘“‘And the 
uncircumcised man-child whose flesh of his foreskin is not 
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circumcised, that soul shall be cut off from his people; he 
hath broken my covenant.’’ 

Sixthly. It is evident that this covenant introduced a new 
order of things into the family of Abraham. On the same 
day upon which its conditions were proposed, Abraham, at 
the age of ninety and nine years, was circumcised, and Ish- 
mael, his son, at the age of thirteen, and all the men of his 
house, whether born in the house or bought with money. I 
regard this as the organization of the Church, and circum- 
cision as the visible badge of membership. 

4. The apostle evidently considered circumcision as that 
which distinguished a Jew from aGentile. The Jews are re- 
peatedly spoken of in his writings as the circumcision, whilst 
the Gentiles are represented as the uncircumcision. The 
two abstract terms are placed antithetically for the concretes, 
Jews and Gentiles. If the Jews were the circumcision, and 
the Gentiles were the uncireumcision, then the rite of cir- 
eumcision was what distinguished the Jews in their external 
relations to other men, and also to God. The descendants of 
Abraham, through Isaac and Jacob, were thus constituted 
the Church—the peculiar people of God; and the rite of cir- 
cumcision was made the external badge of membership in the 
Church. 

5. Difficult inquiries may arise from this view of the sub- 
ject. What was the relation of females to the Church under 
the old dispensation? Why was circumcision, if a‘badge of 
Church-membership, administered by private persons, and 
not by the officers of the Church? I say, such inquiries may 
arise, and it may be difficult to answer them. Still, to some 
of them attention will be given in their proper place. 

6. If the Hebrews, the descendants of Abraham, did not 
constitute a Church, then there was no Church in the world 
previous to the time of Christ. But there was a Church pre- 
vious to this time, since the martyr Stephen speaks of Moses 
as one who “was in the Church in the wilderness with the 
angel which spake to him in the Mount Sinai.’”’ It is evident 
from Stephen’s allusion that a Church existed in the time of 
Moses in the wilderness. If so, it was the Church which was 
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originally organized in the family of Abraham. By Moses it 
was still more completely organized in the service of the tab- 
ernacle, which is represented by the apostle as a shadow of 
better things to come. 

III. The Church thus organized in the family of Abraham 
still continues. Changes have been made in some of its or- 
dinances, and in its mode of administration and development; 
but the organization—the body—remains still the same. The 
changes which have been made have been such as are neces- 
sary to its more spiritual character. The service of the tab- 
ernacle, as the apostle expresses it, ‘‘stood only in meats and 
drinks, and divers washings, and carnal ordinances, imposed 
on them until the time of the reformation.” And the service 
of the tabernacle is a representative of the services of the 
ancient Church. These services, however, have been super- 
_seded by others more simple and more spiritual. Still the 
Church is the same. 

The importance of this proposition is such that it deserves 
a more extended examination. In support of the truth of the 
identity of the Church under the old and the new dispensa- 
tions, I offer the following arguments: 

1. Various prophecies in the Old Testament were directly 
applied to the existing Church, which can only have their ful- 
fillment in what we call the Gospel Church. The following 
may be considered: 

Jer. xxxi. 81-34: “Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, 
that I will make a new covenant with the house of Israel, 
and with the house of Judah; not according to the covenant 
that I made with their fathers, in the day that I took them by 
the hand to bring them out of the land of Egypt; which my 
covenant they broke, although I was an husband unto them, 
saith the Lord. But this shall be the covenant that I will 
make with the house of Israel: After those days, saith the 
Lord, I will put my law in their inward parts, and write it in 
their hearts; and will be their God, and they shall be my 
people. And they shall teach no more every man his neigh- 
bor, and every man his brother, saying, Know the Lord; for 
‘they shall all know me, from the least of them unto the 
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greatest of them, saith the Lord; for I will forgive their 
iniquity, and I will remember their sin no more.” 

This prediction of the prophet is applied by the apostle to 
the gospel dispensation. 

Heb. viii. 8-12: ‘‘Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, 
when I will make a new covenant with the house of Israel 
and with the house of Judah; not according to the covenant 
that I made with their fathers, in the day when I took them 
by the hand to lead them out of the land of Egypt, because 
they continued not in my covenant, and I regarded them not, 
saith the Lord. For this is the covenant that I will make 
with the house of Israel, after those days, saith the Lord: I 
will put my laws into their mind, and write them in their 
hearts; and I will be to them a God, and they shall be to me 
a people; and they shall not teach every man his neighbor, 
and every man his brother, saying, Know the Lord; for all 
shall know me, from the least to the greatest. For I will be 
merciful to their unrighteousness, and their sins and their 
iniquities will [ remember no more.” 

Again: 

Heb. x. 16, 17: ‘“‘This is the covenant that I will make 
with them after those days, saith the Lord: I will put my 
laws into their hearts, and in their minds will I write them; 
and their sins and iniquities will I remember no more.” 

The following remarks may be made upon these passages: 

(1) The prophet speaks of the house of Israel and of the 
house of Judah. He includes the whole Israelitish nation— 
the Hebrews, the descendants of Abraham through Isaac and 
Jacob. The establishment of a new covenant is promised 
to them. 

(2) The apostle speaks of this covenant as yet to be ful- 
filled. Still, when the apostle wrote, the Christian dispensa- 
tion had been introduced. The whole object of his argument 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews is to turn them away from a 
trust in the ritual system of the Old Testament to a trust in 
Christ, in whom the system found its consummation. 

(8) It seems to me unquestionable that the spiritual Israel 
were the persons in whom the prophecy was to be fulfilled; 
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yet they are denominated the house of Israel, and the house of 
Judah. Would such language be admissible, if what we call 
the Christian Church were an organization entirely distinct 
from the Jewish Church? ‘The character of the organization 
may have changed. It has changed; it has become more 
spiritual, in conformity with the import of the prophecy, but 
it is still spiritually the house of Israel and the house of Judah. 

(4) I think we have many reasons for believing that the 
full accomplishment of what is promised in this prediction of 
the prophet, and repeated by the apostle, is still in the future. 
Have the conditions of the prophecy ever been fulfilled? It 
seems to me evident that they have not. If they have not, 
then the fulfillment is yet before us. The conclusion is ob- 
vious that the spiritual Israel are to be the house of Israel 
and the house of Judah in the most flourishing and most 
glorious days of the Church. Does this have the appearance 
of the destruction of the old Church and the establishment 
of a new one? Certainly it seems rather the continuance, 
development, and spiritualization of the old. It is the old 
body, with a new spirit and a more vigorous life. 

Isa. x1. 1-10: ‘‘And there shall come forth a rod out of the 
stem of Jesse, and a branch shall grow out of his roots; and 
the Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, the spirit of wis- 
dom and understanding, the spirit of counsel and might, the 
spirit of knowledge and of the fear of the Lord; and shall 
make him of quick understanding in the fear of the Lord; 
and he shall not judge after the sight of his eyes, neither re- 
prove after the hearing of his ears, but with righteousness 
shall he judge the poor, and reprove with equity for the meek 
of the earth; and he shall smite the earth with the rod of 
his mouth, and with the breath of his lips shall he slay the 
wicked; and righteousness shall be the girdle of his loins, 
and faithfulness the girdle of his reins. The wolf also shall 
dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the 
kid, and the calf and the young lion and the fatling together, 
and a little child shall lead them; and the cow and the bear 
shall feed, their young ones shall lie down together; and the 
lion shall eat straw like the ox; and the sucking child shall 
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play on the hole of the asp, and the weaned child shall put 
his hand on the cockatrice’s den. They shall not hurt nor 
destroy in all my holy mountain, for the earth shall be full of 
the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea. And 
in that day there shall be a root of Jesse, which shall stand 
for an ensign of the people; to it shall the Gentiles seek, and 
his rest shall be glorious.” 

This passage of prophecy has evidently reference to the 
Messiah and his kingdom. Its more immediate reference is 
to the deliverance of Hezekiah and his people from the hand 
of the proud and cruel King of Assyria. Still, this thought | 
is entirely overshadowed by the more glorious one of the 
coming and kingdom of another rod, which was to come forth 
out of the stem of Jesse. The commentators all agree in this; 
and if they did not, it seems to me that an impartial reader, 
who would become his own commentator, could have but 
little difficulty. A few remarks may be made: 

(1) In the preceding chapter we have a prophetic account 
of the fall of the King of Assyria. He is compared to a 
forest of cedars which is to be cut down; the thickets are to 
be destroyed, and Lebanon is to fall by a mighty one. 

(2) On the other hand, a rod is to come forth out of the 
stem of Jesse, and a branch is to grow out of his roots. The 
antithesis requires that this prophetical branch should be in- 
tended for the establishment and defense of the Jews, whom 
the King of Assyria had been attempting to subjugate and 
destroy ; and, as I have suggested, nothing is more evident 
than that this was the first truth intended to be set forth. 
The reign of righteousness, and truth, and peace described, 
was to be established over the Jews. 

(8) But it is equally evident, as also suggested, that the 
prospective reign and glory of the Messiah entirely over- 
shadowed and absorbed the original thought. The conditions 
of the prophecy will apply to nothing else. Indeed, it is 
plain that those conditions have not yet been fulfilled. 

(4) Now my reasoning on the subject is, that the prophet, 
commencing with what was temporal, and from the temporal 
developing what is evidently spiritual, would be led in one 
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progressive chain. That there should be different links is to 
-be expected. But that the original chain should come to an 
end, and be superseded by a chain entirely new, seem to me 
not to be expected. Indeed, the thing is wholly incongruous. 
The spiritual reign of Christ is not a new reign. It has new 
features. It is more simple, more beautiful, more effective, 
more glorious, but it is still the administration of the son of 
Jesse, infinitely improved in all its appointments and in- 
fluences. ; 

(5) An additional thought deserves consideration. This 
same root of Jesse is to ‘stand for an ensign of the people,”’ 
and to it the Geniiles are to seek. The thought to which I call 
attention is, that the Gentiles seek to the same ensign to 
which the Jews would evidently seek. Can the reader’s mind 
escape the impression that the concentration of Jews and 
Gentiles is to be around the same center, and that they are, 
therefore, in a spiritual sense, at least, to become one people, 
and to constitute one Church? This is the impression which 
the passage makes upon my own mind, and, as I have inti- 
mated, it seems to me that it must be difficult for any mind 
to escape the same impression. 

Isa. Ixi. 1-4: “The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me, 
because the Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings 
unto the meek; he hath sent me to bind up the broken- 
hearted; to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening 
of the prison to them that are bound; to proclaim the accept- 
able year of the Lord, and the day of vengeance of our God; 
to comfort all that mourn.” 

(1) When our Saviour entered upon his public ministry, he 
came to Nazareth, where he had been brought up, and went 
into the synagogue on the Sabbath-day. The Book of the 
Prophet Esaias was given to him, and he read this passage, 
and closed by saying: “This day is this scripture fulfilled in 
your ears.” He was himself the preacher upon whom “the 
Spirit of the Lord’ rested. If this passage was fulfilled in 
the person and ministry of the Saviour, it is a just inference 
that the subsequent context is applicable to him and his dis- 
ciples in the propagation of the gospel among men. Many 
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expressions in the context indicate that the Zion existing in 
the time of the prophet was not superseded by the Church 
established by our Saviour and his apostles, but that the 
latter was rather an extension and development of the for- 
mer in a more spiritual manner. I present some of those 
expressions: 

“And they shall build the old wastes; they shall raise up the 
former desolations; and they shall repair the waste cities, the deso- 
lations of many generations.’’—‘‘And the Gentiles shall see thy 
righteousness, and all kings thy glory; and thou shalt be 
called by a new name, which the mouth of the Lord shall 
name.”’—‘ Thou shalt no more be termed Forsaken, neither shall 
thy land any more be termed Desolate; but thou shalt be called 
Hephzibah, and thy land Beulah; for the Lord delighteth in 
thee, and thy land shall be married.’”’—‘‘ Ye that make men- 
tion of the Lord keep not silence, and give him no rest till he 
establish, and till he make Jerusalem a praise in the earth.” 

In these passages, thus selected from the context, it is prom- 
ised that the old wastes shall be built up; that the former desola- 
tions and wastes shall be repaired; that Zion shall be called by 
anew name; that she should no more be termed Forsaken, nor 
her land be termed Desolate; that she shall be termed Hephzibah, 
and her land Beulah; encouragement is given that the Lord 
will establish and make Jerusalem a praise in the earth. All these 
expressions indicate to me that the old order of things was 
not to be superseded by another entirely new and distinct, but 
that it was to be improved, revived—developed upon a much 
more extensive and glorious scale; that the spiritual Jeru- 
salem was to be established and extend itself over the earth; 
and that this spiritual Jerusalem was Jerusalem still, with 
the additional beauty, and splendor, and power afforded by 
the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. 

(2) I might multiply quotations of this kind, but forbear. 
The prophecies seem to me to be full of the great thought 
that the Church organized in the family of Abraham, and 
reduced to a regular order by Moses in the tabernacle-ser- 
vice, and by Solomon in the temple-service, was the same 
Church which was to be resuscitated by our Saviour, and 
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continued down, in an unbroken connection, to the end of 
time. 

(3) The application of the argument derived from these 
scriptures is obvious. The children of the Hebrews were 
included in the Abrahamic covenant, and were, unquestion- 
ably, considered members of the original Church. I quote a 
paragraph from Dr. Dwight on this subject. After presenting 
_anumber of passages, which surely teach that the covenant 

made with Abraham was intended to include his descendants 
as well as others, he says: 

“‘From these passages it is evident, as I apprehend beyond all 
reasonable debate, that the covenant made with Abraham was 
made, first, with himself; secondly, with his household gene- 
rally; thirdly, with his servants by name, whether born in his 
house or bought with his money; fourthly, with his infant 
children, afterward limited particularly to the descendants 
of Isaac, and afterward again to the descendants of Jacob; 
fifthly, to these descendants as a people; sixthly, to their 
little ones, or infants, in every generation; seventhly, to their 
servants universally; and, eighthly, to the strangers who 
dwelt in their nation.” * 

These conclusions are correct, and if so, as I have suggest- 
ed, infants were regarded as members of the original Church. 
if they were members of the original Church, and the iden- 
tity of the Church has been established, then they are to be 
made members of the Church as it now exists; and if they 
have a right to membership in the Church, they have a right 
to baptism. But, 

2. There are scriptures in the New Testament which 
clearly set forth the identity of the Church. 

Rom. xi. 17-24: “And if some of the branches be broken 
off, and thou, being a wild olive-tree, wert graffed in among 
them, and with them partakest of the root and fatness of the 
olive-tree, boast not against the branches; but if thou boast, 
thou bearest not the root, but the root thee. Thou wilt say 
then, The branches were broken off that I might be grafted 
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in. Well, because of unbelief they were broken off, and 
thou standest by faith. Be not high-minded, but fear; for if 
God spared not the natural branches, take heed lest he also 
spare not thee. Behold, therefore, the goodness and severity 
of God—on them which fell, severity; but toward thee, 
goodness, if thou continue in his goodness; otherwise, thou 
also shalt be cut off; and they also, if they abide not still in 
unbelief, shall be grafted in, for God is able to graff them in 
again. For if thou wert cut out of the olive-tree, which is 
wild by nature, and wert grafted, contrary to nature, into a 
good olive-tree; how much more shall these, which be the 
natural branches, be graffed into their own olive-tree ?”’ 

The doctrine of this passage is plain. The relation of both 
Jews and Gentiles to the Church is clearly set forth. The 
stock of the good olive-tree stands. The Jews, the natural 
branches, for unbelief were cut off, and the Gentiles, branches 
from a wild olive, were grafted into the place of the unbe- 
heving Jews. The good olive-tree is the Church; the Jews: 
were natural or covenanted members of the Church; they 
became disobedient, hopelessly corrupt, and the blessings of 
the covenant were offered to the Gentiles, and received by 
them. They took the place of the Jews who had been re- 
jected. If the apostle had taught that the olive-tree, formerly 
fruitful, was cut down and removed, by reason of its hay- 
ing become unfruitful, and a new stock was planted and 
cultivated in its stead, then he would have taught that the 
old Church was destroyed, and a new one substituted in its 
stead. But he taught rather that the original stock remained, 
and that the Gentiles, being branches of a wild olive-tree, 
were graffed into the original stock, and partook with the 
Jews of the root and fatness of the olive-tree. Dr. Hodge 
Says: 

“Tt is plain that the root, in this passage, cannot be the 
early converts from among the Jews, but the ancient. cove- 
nant people of God. The ancient theocracy was merged into 
the kingdom of Christ. The latter is but an enlargement of 
the former. There has, therefore, never been other than one 
family of God on earth, existing under different institutions, 
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and enjoying different degrees of light and favor. This fam- 
ily was composed of old of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and 
their descendants. At the advent, its name and circumstances 
were changed, many of its old members were cast out and 
others introduced, but it is the same family still; or, to return 
to the apostle’s illustration, it is the same tree, some branches 
only being changed.” * 

The application of the argument from this passage is the 
same with the argument from the preceding. If the Church 
remains the same, and infants were formerly admitted to 
membership, we infer that they are to be admitted now; and 
if admitted to membership in the Church, they are to be ad- 
mitted to baptism. 

Eph. 11. 19-22: “Now, therefore, ye are no more strangers 
and foreigners, but fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the 
household of God, and are built upon the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
corner-stone, in whom all the building fitly framed together, 
groweth unto an holy temple in the Lord; in whom ye also 
are builded together for an habitation of God through the 
Spirit.” 

Several remarks may be made upon this passage: 

1. It is addressed to Gentile believers. 

2. The object of the apostle’s argument in the context is to 
show that the distinction which formerly existed between 
Jews and Gentiles, in the case of believers at least, had ceased 
to exist. Christ had broken down the middle wall of partition, 
and abolished in his flesh the enmity, even the law of command- 
ments contained in ordinances, for to make in himself one new man. 

3. The result of such an intervention is that Gentile be- 
lievers are no longer strangers and foreigners, but fellow-citizens 
with the saints. They have citizenship in the same spiritual 
kingdom with the Jews, and this kingdom is surely the 
Church. 

4, The metaphor being changed, the Gentile believers “are 
built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus 
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Christ himself being the chief corner-stone.”’ Critics hesi- 
tate in relation to the prophets mentioned in this passage. 
Were they the prophets of the Old or of the New Testament? 
A. first impression upon myself has always been that they 
were the prophets of the Old Testament, and I confess that 
my own critical acumen has never been able to remove it. 
The foundation, then, of the prophets of the Old Testament 
and of the apostles of the New is the same. 

5. ‘The building” erected upon this common foundation, 
“‘fitly framed together, groweth unto an holy temple in the 
Lord.” The foundation is one, and the building is one. 

6. Both Gentile believers and Jewish believers “are builded 
together”? on this common foundation “for an habitation of 
God through the Spirit.” 

I do not see how we can escape the force of this passage in 
support of the proposition under consideration. The Jews 
and Gentiles were formerly twain, but are now in Christ to 
be made one new man. They are citizens of the same king- 
dom; members of the same household; built upon the same 
foundation—the foundation upon which the prophets of the 
Old Testament, and the apostles of the New Testament, built; 
builded together ina common temple, fitly framed and arranged, 
that temple being the Church. How can we escape the con- 
viction that the apostle intended to set forth the identity of 
‘what we call the Jewish and Christian Churches? They are 
not twain, but one. 

Gal. ii. 28, 29: ‘There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is 
neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor female; for 
ye are all one in Christ Jesus. And if ye be Christ’s, then are 
ye Abraham’s seed, and heirs according to the promise.” 

The leading thought inculcated in this passage is the unity 
of the Church. Whether Jews or Greeks, whether bond or 
free, whether male or female—all are one in Christ. All dis- 
tinctions are absorbed, excluded from sight by this unity. 
But the identity of the Church is also indirectly set forth. If 
we belong to Christ, we are the seed of Abraham. What is 
meant by this expression? It does not mean that we thus 
become literally the children of Abraham—-that we thus be- 
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come Jews. It must mean, then, that we become his children 
spiritually. Then the doctrine of the passage is, that the 
spiritual Church is the continuation of the Abrahamic Church. 
When this is granted, it is enough. Still, if the spiritual 
Church is the continuation of the Abrahamic Church, the 
visible Church, which is the body of the spiritual, is likewise 
the continuation of the Abrahamic Church. The spiritual 
Church is the substance, whilst the visible is the shadow, and 
the shadow must always derive its form from the substance. 
I now close the consideration of this proposition. It seems 
to me that the conclusion is obvious that the Church, under 
the old dispensation and the new, is, in the estimation of the 
prophets and apostles, one and the same. If this is true, 
another conclusion is obvious: that infants being entitled to — 
membership in the Church at first, are equally entitled to 
membership now; and if so, are entitled to baptism. 
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ROT Oa Reyer, 
BAPTISM: THE SUBJECT, OR INFANT BAPTISM—CONTINUED. 


IV. Tue religion of the Old Testament and the religion of 
the New are the same. This is obvious from several consid- 
erations: 

1. The same law is common to both dispensations. It has 
been shown heretofore that the law is an expression of the 
obligations arising out of the relations of men to God and to 
one another. These relations are unchangeable. They are 
the same now which they have been. Of course the law 
arising out of those relationsis the same. We are still under 
obligations to love God with all the heart, soul, mind, and 
strength, and our neighbor as ourselves. 

2. The same gospel has been common to both dispensa- 
tions. The apostle says the gospel was preached before unto 
Abraham, saying, ‘In thee shall all nations be blessed.”” The 
promise was made to Abraham: we have realized its fulfill- 
ment. This is the only difference. Again, says the apostle: 
‘‘Unto us was the gospel preached as well as unto them—the 
Hebrews in the wilderness.” Again, says our Saviour: 
‘“‘Abraham rejoiced to see my day, and he saw it and was 
glad.” Itis evident, therefore, that Abraham, by revelation, 
participated in the blessings of the gospel. 

3. Repentance and faith were required under the old dis- 
pensation, as they are required under the new. ‘Let the 
wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts, 
and let him return unto the Lord.”’ ‘Turn ye, turn ye from 
your evil ways; for why will ye die, O house of Israel?”’ 

I have heretofore endeavored to show that the trust, or con- 
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jidence, of the Old Testament was the same with the faith of 
the New Testament. Furthermore, the apostle, in the elev- 
enth chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, settles this ques- 
tion. Abel, and Enoch, and Noah, and Abraham, and Moses, 
and others mentioned, through faith found acceptance, and ful- 
filled the several missions assigned to them. That repentance 
and faith are required in the New Testament, needs not be 
debated. 

4, The same holiness of life is required in both the Old 
Testament and the New. On this point I need not enlarge. 
It is a plain case that the same fidelity which we find so 
sternly illustrated by Abraham in his preparation for the sac- 
rifice of his son, and the same patience and faith developed 
by Job in his great afflictions, are still required of Christian 
believers. 

If these things are so, then, as I have stated, the religion 
of the Old Testament and that of the New are the same. But 
children were made partakers of all the covenanted blessings 
of the religion of the Old Testament. They shared in its 
promises; they were subject to its ordinances; they were 
required to be obedient to its injunctions. I consider these 
things unquestionable. Under the New Testament, children 
share in the promises. So Peter announced on the day of 
Pentecost: ‘“‘The promise is unto you and your children, and 
to all that are afar off.”’ They are required to be obedient to 
its injunctions: ‘‘ Honor thy father and mother, which is the 
first commandment with promise.” Why, then, should not 
children be subject to the ordinances of religion as pre- 
scribed in the New Testament? Why should they not be 
baptized ? 

V. Cireumcision under the former dispensation has been 
superseded by baptism under the present. 

1. In examining the theory of baptism heretofore, I endeav- 
ored to show that baptism is to be regarded as a symbol of 
purification, and that every other theory of its import over- 
looks entirely the properties of the water of baptism. That 
question was settled, at least to my own satisfaction. If it 
ean be made appear that circumcision, under the former dis- 
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pensation, had the same import, it will seem probable that 
the one has been substituted for the other. 

2. Let us see whether circumcision does not symbolize the 
same thing. 

Deut. x. 12, 18, 16: ‘“‘And now Israel, what doth the Lord 
thy God require of thee, but to fear the Lord thy God, to walk 
in all his ways, and to love him, and to serve the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, to keep the 
commandments of the Lord, and his statutes which I com- 
mand thee this day for thy good? Oircumcise, therefore, the 
foreskin of your heart, and be no more stiff-necked.”’ 

In this passage, what God requires of his people, and of all 
men, is set forth. They are to fear the Lord, to walk in his 
ways, to love and to serve him with all the heart and with all the 
soul, to keep his commandments and statutes. That they may do 
these things, it is enjoined upon them to circumcise the foreskin 
of their heart. Now, it is evident that what is enjoined is the 
subjugation of the heart, turning it from sin and turning it to 
God, in order that it might develop itself in the exercises and 
duties here required. A spiritual circumcision is, therefore, 
a spiritual purification. It is the making of the tree good, 
that the fruit may be good. 

Jer. iv. 8,4: “For thus saith the Lord to the men of Judah 
and Jerusalem, Break up your fallow ground, and sow not 
among thorns. Circumcise yourselves to the Lord, and take 
away the foreskins of your heart, ye men of Judah and inhab- 
itants of Jerusalem, lest my fury come forth like fire, and 
burn that none can quench it, because of the evil of your 
doings.”’ 

What does the prophet mean when he calls upon the people 
to circumcise themselves to the Lord, and take away the foreskins 
of their hearts? Certainly he means that they should prepare 
their hearts well, that they should turn from their sins, that 
they should be renewed in the temper and spirit of their 
minds. He means that they should undergo the same process 
of spiritual purification which in the New Testament is 
ascribed to the influence of the Holy Spirit, and is symbolized 
by baptism. If this is not his meaning, I ask what he does mean. 
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Col. 11.11: “In whom also ye are circumcised with the cir- 
cumcision made without hands, in putting off the body of the 
sins of the flesh by the circumcision of Christ.” 

Rom. ii. 28, 29: “For he is not a Jew which is one out- 
wardly ; neither is that circumcision which is outward in the 
flesh; but he is a Jew which is one inwardly; and circum- 
cision is that of the heart in the spirit, and not in the letter, 
whose praise is not of men, but of God.” 

These two passages teach a common lJesson—that the out- 
ward circumcision is different from the inward. The one is 
- the shadow, while the other is the substance. But the inward 
circumcision, the circumcision of Christ, consists in putting off 
the body of the sins of the flesh; it is a circumcision of the heart. 
It is evidently such a process as. turns the heart from sin to 
holiness—purifies it. The outward circumcision is a symbol 
of the inward. It is, therefore, a symbol of the renewing of 
the heart. 

(1) From the preceding scriptures it seems very evident 
that circumcision is a symbol of the same spiritual process of 
which we have seen that baptism is a symbol. If baptism 
symbolizes the same thing at present which was formerly 
symbolized by circumcision, it is a reasonable inference that 
the one, in the providence of God, has been substituted for 
the other. , 

(2) An additional consideration may be offered. The most 
important institutions under the Abrahamic or Mosaic econ- 
omy were circumcision and the passover. It seems evident, 
from the time and circumstances of the institution of the 
Lord’s-supper, that it was intended to supersede the passover. 
Indeed, I think the apostle settles this question when, in 
speaking evidently of the sacrament of the supper, he 
says: “Even Christ our passover is sacrificed for us.” The 
statement is made as a reason why this spiritual feast should 
be kept in a spiritual manner. I say the time and circum- 
stances seem to indicate that, by divine appointment, the 
Lord’s-supper takes the place of the passover. Have we 
nothing, then, in the room of circumcision? Is that which 
was considered so important in its place, that the want of it 
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was to be followed by a solemn and an utter exclusion from 
the people of God, entirely laid aside, and does nothing take 
its place in the Christian economy? It is very evident that 
nothing has taken its place, unless baptism has done so. A 
great deal might be said on this subject, but I will not multi- 
ply words. I regard the position here taken as immovable. 
Circumcision was the initiatory ordinance into the Church 
formerly ; baptism is the initiatory ordinance now. Circum- 
cision symbolized a spiritual renovation; baptism symbolizes 
the same thing. The one, as far as it was a divine appoint- 
ment, commenced when the other closed. If baptism is not a 
substitute for circumcision, the most important rite of the 
Abrahamic economy has been entirely overlooked in the new 
order of things. I do not think it would be so. I say again, 
then, that the position here taken, that baptism has been sub- 
stituted for circumcision, seems to me immovable. 

(3) Vulgar objections may be urged against such a view 
of the subject. 

A. favorite one is, that, according to this theory, female 
infants ought not to be baptized, since circumcision was con- 
fined to the other sex. I have a general answer to offer to 
this objection and to others of a similar character. In the 
early ages of the world, females occupied so low a position in 
the social scale as to be in a great measure overlooked in the 
organizations of society. This was wrong, but still the state- 
ment is true. The same principle of depreciation entered to 
some extent into the original constitution of the Church. Fe- 
males received greater consideration with the Hebrews than 
with other nations; still even there they were placed far below 
their rightful position. On this principle I account for the 
unfavorable relations in which they stood to the Church. The 
gospel alone, which contains the full development of religious | 
truth, and I may add, of social order, has placed them in their 
proper social and ecclesiastical attitude. They are to be bap- 
tized, and placed in full relations to the Church. 

Another objection is, that if we substitute baptism for cir- 
cumcision, Christian masters ought, in conformity to the 
example of Abraham, to have their servants baptized—all who 
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are born in their houses or bought with their money. Abraham, 
too, in this matter obeyed the divine command, whereas both 
the command and the example are neglected. Why is this so? 
Why is our practice in conflict with principles necessarily 
derived from our theory? 

It is a sufficient reply to this objection, that I do not propose 
here to explain and vindicate every thing in the practice of 
Pedobaptists. They may fall below the demands of their 
principles. My business is to explain and vindicate the truth. 
Is our theory in conflict with the truth? This is the present 
question. Has circumcision been superseded by baptism? 
If so, whatever may be our practice in régard to our servants, 
the relation of our children to the Church is understood. I 
do not know how it can be misunderstood. I may as well 
say, too, what I believe, that servants who sustain the relation 
of property to Christian masters, ought to be baptized. 

The application of the argument is obvious. Infants were 
circumcised, and if baptism has taken the place of cireum- 
cision, male infants at least should be baptized. If the diffi- 
culty in relation to females has been removed, then all children 
of the Church—of those parents who are themselves members 
of the Church—are to be baptized. As I have expressed 
myself, if we consider the principle as applying to ourselves 
in its full import, it includes servants born in the house or bought 
with money. 

VI. Our Saviour’s treatment of little children justifies the 
belief that they have a right to baptism. 

Matt. xviii. 1-4: ““At the same time came the disciples unto 
Jesus, saying, Who is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven? 
And Jesus called a little child unto him, and set him in the 
midst of them, and said, Verily I say unto you, Except ye be 
converted, and become as little children, ye shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven. Whosoever, therefore, shall 
humble himself as this little child, the same is greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

At the time mentioned in this passage, the disciples were no 
doubt under a mistake in relation to the true nature of the 
kingdom of heaven. They supposed it would afford temporal 
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advantages. Our Saviour taught them that spiritual qualifi- 
cations at least were necessary in order to entrance into 
that kingdom, and that the humility of a little child was 
especially necessary in order to distinction therein. From 
the manner in which a little child is spoken of by the Saviour, 
we infer that he regards little children with special interest. 
Again: 

Mark x. 18-16: ‘And they brought young children to him, 
that he should touch them; and his disciples rebuked those 
that brought them. But when Jesus saw it, he was much dis- 
pleased, and said unto them, Suffer little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not; for of such is the kingdom of 
God. Verily I say unto you, Whosoever shall not receive the 
kingdom of God as a little child, he shall not enter therein. 
And he took them up in his arms, and put his hands upon 
them, and blessed them.” 

This same transaction is recorded by Matthew and Luke, 
with this difference, that Luke denominates ‘the children 
infants—Bpébdn—very young children, babes. What is meant 
by our Saviour when he says, “of such is the kingdom of 
God’? LI suppose he meant that the spirit of little children, 
their humility, teachableness, and trustfulness, were the proper 
characteristics of those who should participate in the blessings 
of that kingdom which he came to establish. My reasoning 
is, that if infants were regarded as possessing a spirit suitable 
for a model to those who should enter into the kingdom of 
God, they themselves were regarded as entitled to the privi- 
leges of the kingdom. I have heretofore used these passages 
as a ground of hope, or rather of confidence, that infants 
dying in infancy would be saved. If they encourage the 
belief of the salvation of infants, much more should they 
encourage the belief that infants may participate in the exter- 
nal privileges of the kingdom of God. If we believe they can 
be fitted for the kingdom of God in heaven, we must admit, 
as it seems to me, that the best mode of thus fitting them is 
to place them in the kingdom of God on earth. Does not 
God feel an interest in the Church which he does not feel in 
the world? Can the most superficial reader of the Scriptures 
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doubt this? Then a connection with the’Church is not an 
indifferent thing. 

VII. The apostles most likely baptized children upon the 
faith of their parents. We cannot say positively that they did 
so, but we receive such an impression from the narratives of 
several of their ministrations. 

1. When Peter preached on the day of Pentecost, he made 
the following reply to those who were awakened to a sense of 
their sins, and inquired, saying: ‘‘Men and brethren, what 
shall we do?” 

Acts ii. 88, 39: “Repent, and be baptized every one of you 
in the name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins, and ye 
shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost. For the promise is 
unto you, and to your children, and to all that are afar off, even 
as many as the Lord our God shall call.” 

What is the promise mentioned in this text? Both Bloom- 
field and Bengel say it is the promise of the outpouring of the 
Spirit, to which the apostle had referred in the commencement 
of his discourse. Mr. Barnes says the text is not to be pressed 
into the service of those who are supporting infant baptism. 
I confess, however, a different impression has always been 
received by my own mind from the passage. I quote from 
Dr. Dwight: 

“The promise here referred to is plainly,” says he, “that 
which was made to Abraham; a promise to him and his seed; 
to wit, the very persons on whom God directed the seal of his 
covenant to be placed. These we well know were to a great 
extent infant children. As there is no other promise in the 
Scriptures made to the Israclites and their children, we know 
that this is the promise referred to by St. Peter; and this 
declaration assures us that it is extended to the Church under 
the Christian dispensation. As there is no limitation of the 
promise here, nor in any other part of the New Testament, 
we have ample proof that it is extended to Christians without 
any limitation. It may, I think, be safely concluded, that if 
so great a change had been made in the conditions of the 
promise, St. Peter would at this very time have advertised 
these Jews of such a change. We may be at least certain that 
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he or some other apostle would have announced the change 
somewhere. But no such annunciation exists in the New 
Testament. The change has, therefore, not been made, and 
children hold exactly the same relation to the Church at the 
present time which they held under the Abrahamic dispensa- 
ton. 2% | 

My impressions from the passage have always corresponded 
with these views. Peter speaks to the Jews as Jews, as the 
children of Abraham. The promise made to Abraham, which 
included his seed, was attended by the rite of circumcision. 
If the apostle refers to that promise in connection with an 
injunction of the rite of baptism, we infer that the children 
embraced in the promise are to receive the rite of baptism. 

It is no doubt true that the apostle had his mind upon the 
fulfillment of the prophecy mentioned at the commencement 
of his address. This prophecy related to the outpouring of 
the Spirit. Hence he promises his hearers the gift of the 
Holy Ghost. But the terms of the promise mentioned, which 
he presents as a ground of encouragement, are so similar to 
the terms which express the promise made to Abraham, that 
J involuntarily fix upon that promise as the object of the apos- 
tle’s thoughts. If this was so, then his connecting baptism 
with the promise indicates very clearly the propriety of infant 
baptism, and that most likely the apostles, in conformity with 
this view of the subject, administered the rite to infants. 

From the preceding passage of Scripture we have seen 
what was to be expected in relation to infant baptism from » 
the apostle’s announcement at the opening of the Christian 
dispensation. We will now learn what we can trom apos-_ 
tolic practice. Did it include the baptism of infants? I have. 
already said that this question cannot be so satisfactorily 
answered as to be freed from all embarrassment. My propo- 
sition is, that they most likely baptized children upon the faith of 
their parents. 

2. We consider the case of Lydia. 

Acts xvi. 14,15: “And a certain woman named Lydia, a 
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seller of purple, of the city of Thyatira, which worshiped God, 
heard us; whose heart the Lord opened, that she attended 
unto the things which were spoken of Paul. And when she 
was baptized, and her household, she besought us, saying, 
If ye have judged me to be faithful to the Lord, come into 
my house, and abide there.” 

Three things are to be observed upon this passage : 

1. The Lord opened Lydia’s heart, that she attended to the 
things spoken of Paul. The record does not indicate that 
the personal influence of the gospel extended in her family 
beyond herself. 

2. Her household were baptized. The record leaves the 
impression that her household consisted of children, and per- 
haps servants. Whoever may have composed it, we receive 
the impression that they were baptized upon the faith of 
Lydia. It is a matter of no importance to determine whether 
there were infants in the family or not. If the members of 
the household were baptized upon Lydia’s faith, the question 
which we are considering is settled. 

3. Lydia seems to have been a devout person in her pre- 
vious habits: she worshiped God. I suppose she had been a 
customary worshiper. Ifso, she was undoubtedly aequainted 
with the usages of the Jews. We will see, in tts proper 
place, that it was customary with the Jews, at that time at 
least, to baptize proselytes and their households. ‘The record 
indicates that she conformed to the usage of the Jews in 
embracing the new religion—that she was baptized, and her 
household with her. The probability is, that she was pre- 
viously a proselyte to the Jewish religion, and had been bap- 
tized with her family in embracing it. She would think it a 
matter of course, in embracing the new faith, to bring her 
family with her by subjecting them to the same rite. 

3. The case of the jailer. 

Acts xvi. 83: “And he took them the same hour of the 
night, and washed their stripes; and was baptized, he and all 
his, straightway.”’ 

It does not appear that any of the persons here mentioned 
were inquirers for the way of salvation, except the jailer him- 
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self. Still, encouragement was given him in regard to his 
house: the word was spoken to all who were in the house, 
and he and all his were straightway baptized. It was a case 
of household baptism, and indicates that household baptism 
was customary. ‘This is its chief bearing upon the question 
under consideration. , 

4, The household of Stephanas. 

1 Cor. i. 16: “And I baptized also the house of Stephanas ; 
besides, I know not whether I baptized any other.” 

This is another case of household baptism. The principal 
question to be considered in all these cases is, whether the 
households mentioned were baptized upon the faith of the 
heads of those households. It seems to me that the first 
impression upon the mind of a reader would be, that they 
were baptized in consideration of such a faith. A subordi- 
nate question is, whether these households contained children 
so young as to be incapable of personal faith. If so, such 
children being baptized, were of course baptized upon the 
faith of their parents. It is, perhaps, impossible to settle 
such questions satisfactorily to every mind. If, however, the 
latter question is settled, it settles the former. Let us exam- 
ine the latter question, therefore, with the greater care. 

The term oixecs, translated household, means literally a 
house, a dwelling-place. Figuratively, and generally in the 
New Testament, it means the occupants of a house, a household, 
a family. ‘The editor of Calmet has cited fifty examples, 
and examined three hundred, in which the word house— 
oixos—denotes a family embracing children.” Of course it 
would be too tedious to examine such a number. A very few 
may be mentioned: ‘A bishop, then, must be . . . one that 
ruleth well his own howse—oixov—having his children in sub- 
jection with all gravity.”’ “Cornelius, . . . a devout 
man, and one that feared God, with all his house—oikw.” 
‘“Who shall tell thee words whereby thou and all thy house— 
oixoc—shall be saved.”’ The Lord give mercy unto the house— 
olna—of Anesiphorus.” ‘Whose mouths must be stopped, 
who subvert whole houses—oixove—teaching things which they 
ought not, for filthy lucre’s sake.” 
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5. I need not multiply examples. In these which have 
been given, the term oixoc evidently means a household, a family. 
Whether such families contained small children, infants or 
not, we are to determine from what we commonly find in 
families. It is certainly true that, in such families as are 
here described, we. commonly find small children, such as 
would have to be represented by their parents in every 
intelligent religious transaction. From this we derive the 
inference, that when the apostles are said to have baptized 
households, they baptized those who could not intelligently 
represent themselves: they baptized infants or very young 
children. | 

VIII. It is evident that the apostles of our Saviour baptized 
in their earlier ministry before they received the great com- 
mission, and previous to the Saviour’s death. It may be diffi- 
cult for us to give all the reasons for this, but the fact is 
unquestionable. I refer to the following scriptures: 

John iil. 22, 25, 26: “After these things came Jesus and 
his disciples into the land of Judea, and there he tarried with 
them and baptized. Then there arose a question between 
some of John’s disciples and the Jews about purifying. And 
they came unto John, and said unto him, Rabbi, he that was 
with thee beyond Jordan, to whom thou bearest witness, 
behold, the same baptizeth, and all men come to him.” 

We have already considered this passage in examining into 
the import of the ordinance of baptism. I now refer to it as 
a proof that Christ, in exercising his ministry on earth, either 
personally or by his disciples administered the ordinance. 

John iv. 1-8: ‘“‘When, therefore, the Lord knew how the 
Pharisees had heard that Jesus made and baptized more dis- 
ciples than John, (though Jesus himself baptized not, but his 
disciples,) he left Judea, and departed again into Galilee.” 

It appears from this passage that the administration of bap- 
tism attributed to the Saviour was really performed by his dis- 
ciples. This distinction is of no importance. We can, however, 
have no doubt that baptism was administered by his authority 
while our Saviour exercised his personal ministry. What 
was the object of the baptism thus administered? I have no 
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doubt of its import: it signified a cleansing then as it does 
now, but I have already acknowledged the difficulty of deter- 
mining its object. But whatever may have been its imme- 
diate object, it was at that time a Jewish institution. What 
were the usages of the Jews in the administration of baptism? 
On this subject I make a few quotations from Dr. Wall. 

1. After referring to Ainsworth, Dr. Hammond, Selden, 
Dr. Lightfoot, Jacob Alting, and Godmyer, he says: ‘It is 
evident that the custom of the Jews before our Saviour’s 
time (and as they themselves aflirm, from the beginning of 
their law) was to baptize as well as circumcise any proselyte 
that came over to them from the nations. This does fully 
appear both from the books of the Jews themselves, and also 
from others that understood the Jewish customs, and have 
written of them. They reckoned all mankind besides them- 
selves to be in an unclean state, and not capable of being 
entered into the covenant of Israelites without a washing, or 
baptism, to denote their purification from their uncleanness. 
And this was called the baptizing of them unto Moses,” * 

From this passage, the facts,of which are derived from the 
highest literary and critical authority, it appears, to have been 
the custom of the Jews from immemorial time to baptize as 
well as to circumcise proselytes. Proofs from the same source 
might be multiplied almost indefinitely. I quote again from 
Dr. Wall: | 

“Secondly. It is to be observed,’ says he, “that if any 
such proselyte who came over to the Jewish religion, and was 
baptized into it, had any infant children then born to him, 
they also were, at their father’s desire, circumcised and bap- 
tized, and admitted as proselytes. The child’s inability to 
declare or promise for himself was not looked on as a bar 
against his reception into the covenant; but the desire of his 
father to dedicate him to the true God was counted available, 
and sufficient to justify his admission. So that it was with, 
such a proselyte as it was with Abraham at his first ad- 
mission to the covenant of circumcision; as Abraham, of 
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ninety-nine years old, and Ishmael, his son, of thirteen years 
old, and all the males in his house that were eight days old or 
upward, were circumcised at the same time; so such a prose- 
lyte, with all his, were both baptized and circumcised if they 
were male children, and had each of them a sacrifice, such as 
was by law required for a Jew’s child, made for them; but if 
they were females, they were baptized, and a sacrifice was 
offered for them.” * 

2. After setting forth the reason given by the Jewish writers 
why it was not necessary to await the child’s maturity, and, 
of course, its personal consent, to enter into the covenant of 
the true God, which reason is, that such a step is unques- 
tionably for the child’s good—that one may “privilege a 
person,” as they give the reason, ‘“‘though he be incapable 
of knowing it; but one ought not to disprivilege a person 
without his knowledge,” he proceeds: 

‘““They judge, therefore, that a proselyte had no more need 
to expect his child’s consent to be cleansed by his baptism or 
washing from the unclean and accursed estate in which he 
was born, than a natural Jew had to make any such delay in 
giving his child circumcision, the seal of the covenant; which 
delay, instead of being cautious, would have been impious. 
This reason of theirs will appear in their sayings which I am 
now going to produce.’ + 

In support of these statements the author then refers to 
both the Jerusalem and Babylonian Talmuds, Selden, Mai- 
monides, Rabbi Joseph, and Dr. Lightfoot. 

On these quotations I make the following remarks : 

First. They illustrate and strengthen a position formerly 
taken in the examination of the theory of baptism—that the 
rite is a symbol of purification. It seems to have been such in 
the estimation of the Jews. Baptism signified a washing of the 
subject from the unclean and accursed estate wherein as a Gentile he or 
she was born. Indeed, it is difficult to conceive how any other 
view of this subject can be entertained. Baptism is a spiritual 
washing; and if so, it isa washing from a spiritual uncleanness. 
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Secondly. The Jews, in the baptism of proselytes, admin- 
istered the rite to children as well as to adults. Little chil- 
dren were thought suitable subjects—children that could not 
represent themselves, or express intelligently their own consent. 
They were baptized upon the faith of their parents, upon the 
same principle upon which children of eight days’ old were 
circumcised upon the faith of their parents. 

Thirdly. These considerations remove a difficulty which is 
sometimes presented in our way in the argument for infant 
baptism. The difficulty is, that we are nowhere in the Scrip- 
tures commanded to baptize infants, but simply to baptize, the 
circumstances indicating that the rite can be appropriate to 
believers only. Now, when it is considered that the apostles 
were Jews, and of course acquainted with Jewish usages, and 
that the usage of the Jews was to baptize whole proselyte 
families, including the smallest children, the difficulty van- 
ishes. The command to baptize would be understood to 
embrace both parents and children. Larticularity was not 
necessary, and therefore was not used. I quote from Dr. 
Lightfoot on this subject. He says: 

“If baptism, and baptizing of infants, had been as strange, 
and unseen, and unheard-of a thing in the world till John the 
Baptist came, as circumcision was till God appointed it to 
Abraham, there is no doubt that there would have been a com- 
mand or example expressly given for the baptizing of infants, 
if God would have them to be baptized, as there was for the 
circumcising of infants, because God would have them to be 
circumcised. But when the baptizing of infants had been as 
commonly known, and as commonly used, long before John 
came, and to his very coming, as any holy thing that was 
used among the Jews, and they were as well acquainted 
with infant’s baptism as they were with infant’s circumcision, 
it doth not follow that there needed so express and punctual 
a command or example to be given for the baptizing of in- 
fants.”’ 

Again: “What needed it in the gospel to tell that such 
or such persons were to be the objects of baptism, when it 
was as well known before the gospel began, that men, women, 
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. and children were the objects of baptism, and were baptized, 
as itis to be known that the sun is up when it shineth at 
noonday ?”’ * 

Still again, in speaking of the baptism of proselytes, he 
Says: , 

‘‘Hlence a reason may be given why there is so little men- 
tion of baptizing infants in the New Testament—that there 
is neither plain precept nor example for it, as some ordinarily 
plead. The reason is, because there needed no such mention, 
baptizing of infants having been as ordinarily used in the 
Church of the Jews as ever it hath been in the Christian 
Church. It was enough to mention that Christ established 
baptism for an ordinance under the gospel, and then who 
should be baptized was well enough known by the use of 
this ordinance of old. Therefore, it is a good plea: ‘Because 
there is no clear forbidding of the baptizing of infants in the 
gospel, ergo, they are to be baptized.’ For that having been 
in common use among the Jews that infants should be bap- 
tized as well as men and women, our Saviour would have 
given some special prohibition, if he intended that they should 
have been excluded; so that silence in this case doth neces- 
sarily conclude approbation to have the practice continued 
which had been used of old before.” + 

‘Nor do I believe this people that flocked to John’s bap- 
tism were so forgetful of the manner and custom of the 
nation that they brought not their little children also with 
them to be baptized.’ t 

The proposition which we are now considering will be 
borne in mind: Jt is evident that the apostles of our Saviour bap- 
tized in their earlier ministry, before they received the great commis- 
sion, and previous to the Saviour’s death. This is incontrovert- 
ible, because the Scriptures are explicit on the subject. John 
also baptized the multitudes in the wilderness. What was 
the usage of John and the apostles in regard to infant bap- 
tism? If the practice of Jewish proselyte-baptism is made 
clearly apparent, and this usage included infants, it seems to 
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me morally certain that both John and the apostles, in their 
earlier ministry, baptized infants. Dr. Lightfoot considers it 
unquestionable in the case of John. If it is unquestionable 
in his case, it is equally so in the case of the apostles in their 
earlier ministry. How, then, would the apostles understand 
the great commission, and how would our Saviour himself 
expect them to understand it? The commission was to ‘go 
and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” It seems to 
me almost unquestionable that they would understand them- 
selves authorized to baptize whole families—men, women, and 
children—and that they would, in conformity with the author- 
ity given, thus baptize. We can therefore readily appreciate 
the apostle’s encouragement to his hearers on the day of 
Pentecost, in connection with the injunction of repentance 
and baptism: ‘“ Fonthe promise is unto you, and to your chil- 
dren, and to all that are afar off.’ We are assisted also in 
understanding the account of the baptism of households. 
If those households included little children, and these chil- 
dren were baptized, it is precisely what Jewish usage, and the 
most probable usage of the apostles in their earlier ministry, 
would authorize us to expect. 

I cannot withhold an additional remark upon these quota- 
tions from Dr. Lightfoot. He seems to admit that there is no 
example of infant baptism in the New Testament. He 
admits too much. It is true we have no explicit precept for 
it, nor have we any example of the clearest kind; but I insist 
that while we have several cases of household baptism before us, 
we have something very closely allied to example. With the 
usage of the Jews before us also, and the terms of the great 
commission, we have what possesses a near approach in like 
manner to a precept. The commission was to leach and bap- 
lize all nations. If the Saviour meant that the nations were to 
be baptized by families—men, women, and children—accord- 
ing to the custom of the Jews, then the apostles had what. 
was\not merely an approach to a precept for infant bap- 
tism, but a precept itself. Whether he so meant, and was 
likely to be so understood by the apostles, we have seen. 
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IX. Ir appears from the testimony of the ancient fathers, 
that infant baptism was practiced in the early ages of the 
Christian Church. 

Before we proceed to the regular examination of the testi- 
mony of the fathers, I propose to consider for a.moment the 
developments of the Pelagian controversy on this subject. 
This controversy was conducted mainly by Pelagius and 
Augustine. A principal subject of controversy was the doc- 
trine of original sin. The doctrine was denied by Pelagius, 
and strenuously maintained by Augustine. Both parties main- 
tained the necessity of infant baptism. Pelagius says, in his 
Confession: ‘“*We hold one baptism, which we say ought to 
be administered in the same sacramental words to infants— 
infantibus—as it is to elder persons.’’* Ceelestius, the com- 
panion of Pelagius, says: ‘“‘*We own that infants ought, 
according to the rule of the universal Church, and according 
to the sentence of the gospel, to be baptized for forgive- 
ness of sins, because our Lord has determined that the king- 
dom of heaven cannot be conferred except upon baptized 
persons; which, because it is a thing that nature cannot give, 
it is needful to give it by the liberty of grace. But when we 
say that infants are to be baptized for forgiveness of sins, we 
do not say it with such intent as that we would seem to con- 
firm the opinion of sin’s being a derivation, which is a thing 
far from the catholic sense.” + 
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It seems from these confessions that Pelagius and his asso- 
ciate Celestius both admitted the necessity of infant baptism, 
and the latter admits it in conformity “to the rule of the: 
universal Church, and according to the sentence of the gospel.” 

Pelagius says again: ‘‘Men slander me as if I devised the 
sacrament of baptism to infants, or did promise the kingdom 
of heaven to some persons without the redemption of Christ; 
which is a thing that I never heard, no not even a wicked 
heretic say.” * 

It appears from these quotations—and they might be mul- 
tiphed almost indefinitely—that Pelagius and his associates 
admitted the propriety and the usage of infant baptism. 
They denied, however, that baptism implied the corruption 
of man’s nature. It was not to them a symbol of renewing, 
since, according to their theory, infants did not need renewal. 
But baptism gave infants a right to the kingdom of heaven— 
a right which they did not possess by nature, but which was 
conferred by grace. 

On the other hand, the Council of Carthage, which held 
its sessions in 418, promulgated the following decree: 

‘‘Also we determine,” say they, ‘that whosoever does deny 
that infants may be baptized when they come fresh from their 
mother’s womb; or does say that they are indeed baptized 
for forgiveness of sins, and yet that they derive no original 
sin from Adam—from whence it would follow that the form 
of baptism for forgiveness of sins is in them not true, but 
false—let him be anathema. For that saying of the apos- 
tle, ‘By one man sin entered into the world, and death by 
sin; and so death passed upon all men, for that or in whom 
all have sinned,’ is to be understood in no other sense than 
as the Catholic Church, spread over all the world, has always 
understood it. For by this rule of faith, even infants who 
have not yet been capable of committing any sin in their own 
persons are, in a true sense, baptized for forgiveness of sins, 
that in them what was derived by generation may be cleansed 
by regeneration.” f 
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It will thus be seen that the Council of Carthage, while 
they anathematize the doctrine of Pelagius and his followers 
on the subject of original sin, still maintain the nécessity of 
infant baptism, not merely as conferring a title to the king- 
dom of heaven, but as in fact a means of the forgiveness of 
that sin entailed upon us by our first parents. This is the 
doctrine of Augustine, maintained everywhere in his contro- 
_ versy with the Pelagians. All acknowledged the existence, 
necessity, and universal practice of the rite. The contro- 
versy related to its import. But I proceed to greater particu- 
larity. 

1. In a particular examination of the testimony of the 
fathers, I commence with Gregory Nazianzen, A.D. 360. 
From some circumstance which seems not to be fully under- 
stood, Gregory was not himself baptized in his infancy. In 
his discussion of the question of baptism, he recommends 
delay until a child is three or four years of age, that it may 
understand something of the import of the ordinance and of 
the obligations arising from it. In his Oratio de Baptismo 
he says: 

“‘Tfast thou an infant child—vjmov? Let not wickedness 
have the advantage of time; let him be sanctified from his 
infancy; let him be dedicated from his cradle to the Spirit. 
Thou as a faint-hearted mother, and of little faith, art afraid 
of giving him the seal because of the weakness of nature. 
Hannah, before Samuel was born, devoted him to God; and 
as soon as he was born, consecrated him, and brought him up 
from the first in a priestly garment, not fearing for human 
infirmities, but trusting in God. Thou hast no need of amu- 
lets or charms. . . . Give to him the Trinity, that great 
and excellent preservative.” * 

On this passage I remark— 

First. That by sanctification Gregory evidently means bap- 
tism. A reader of the fathers can have no doubt on this sub- 
ject. If we had any doubt, the last expression ought to 
remove it: ‘Give to him the Trinity.’”’ What does he mean 
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by the injunction? I suppose he means that the name of 
the Trinity should be pronounced upon the child as in the 
administration of baptism. Can he mean any thing else? 

Secondly. That an infant child—vjm0ov—from his infancy, 
from his cradle, is to be sanctified, dedicated, baptized. Samuel, 
devoted to God even before his birth, is presented as an 
example of the kind of dedication which he urged. 

Again, after urging upon his hearers the necessity of bap- 
tism, he says: | 

‘‘Some may say, Suppose this to hold in the case of those 
that can desire baptism. -What can you say to these that are 
as yet infants, and are not in capacity to be sensible either of 
the grace or the miss of it? Shall we baptize them too? 
Yes, by all means, if any danger make it requisite. For it is 
better that they be sanctified without their own sense of it, 
than that they should die unsealed and uninitiated. And a 
ground of this to us is circumcision, which was given on the 
eighth day, and was a typical seal, and was practiced on those 
that had no use of reason; as also the anointing of the door- 
posts which preserved the first-born, by things that have no 
sense. As for others, I give my opinion that they should 
stay three years, or thereabouts, when they are capable to hear 
and answer some of the holy words; and though they do not. 
perfectly understand them, yet they form them; and that you 
then sanctify them in soul and body with the great sacrament 
of initiation.” * 

It may be remarked upon this passage— 

First. That in case of danger of death from sickness or 
otherwise, Gregory enjoins baptism at the earliest age. 

Secondly. That in other cases he advises delay until the 
child is at least three years old. We can hardly see what 
would be gained by such a delay, as very few children are 
moral agents at that age. Such children must after all be 
baptized upon the faith of their parents. 

Thirdly. That sanctification, baptism, sealing, and iitiation 
into the Church, with the fathers, are convertible terms. 
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This makes it evident that baptism sustains the same relation 
to the new dispensation which circumcision did to the old. 
Evidently, as we have seen, circumcision was the initiatory 
ordinance under the old dispensation; it was a symbol of 
sanctification, and the apostle denominates it a seal of the righi- 
eousness of faith. 

Upon this discourse—Oratio de Baptismo—of Gregory, Dr. 
Wall makes the following remarks: 

“‘{t appears most evidently, by the tenor of this sermon, 
that Nazianzen held concerning baptism these tenets: 

“1. That all who died unbaptized, by their own fault or 
negligence were condemned. | 

“2. He thought that infants dying unbaptized, and adult 
persons who missed of baptism by some unavoidable impedi- 
ment, and not by their own fault, were in a kind of middle 
state between happiness and torment; but that baptized in- 
fants were partakers of the kingdom of heaven. 

‘‘Where there is no danger of an infant’s death, he has a 
particular opinion which he accordingly expresses thus, didwut 
yvounv—I give my opinion—-that his baptism should be de- 
layed till he is three years old, which would please neither 
the pedobaptist nor antipedobaptist. 

“He seems to have taken up this opinion in some degree 
of compliance with his father’s practice, who probably had 
kept him unbaptized so long purposely; and then seeing no 
danger of death, delayed it farther from time to time. 

“This man and Tertullian are the only two that speak of 
delaying it at all—one till the age of reason, the other till 
three years. Both one and the other are to be understood 
where there is no danger of death in the meanwhile.” * 

2. I quote from Optatus Milenitanus. Optatus was an 
African bishop. He was extensively engaged in the contro- 
versy with the Donatists. In his fifth book, relating to the 
Donatian schism, he compares a Christian’s putting on Christ 
in baptism to the putting on of a garment, and then says: 

‘But lest any one should say [ speak irreverently in calling 
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Christ a garment, Jet him read what the apostle says: As 
many of you as have been baptized into the name of Christ have put 
on Christ. O what a garment is this, that is always one, and 
never renewed, that decently fits all ages and shapes! It is 
neither too big for infants—infantibus—nor too little for men, 
and without any alteration fits women.”’ * 

It is very evident that the author in this passage alludes to 
infant baptism when he speaks of the garment as filing infants. 
The garment fitted infants; it was put on them. The au- 
thor, therefore, supposed it designed for them, and, of course, 
that infants should be baptized. 

3. I quote also from Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, from the 
year 248 to 258. In the year 258, a council of sixty-six 
bishops was held in Carthage. Amongst other things, ‘the 
subject of infant baptism was considered in one of its aspects. 
Fidus, a country bishop, had written to the council, desiring 
to know whether an infant might be baptized before it was 
eight days old. The council answer the letter of Fidus, as 
far as it relates to the question, in the following manner: 

“But as to the case of infants: whereas you judge that 
they must not be baptized within two or three days after they 
are born, and that the rule of circumcision is to be observed, 
so that none should be baptized and sanctified before the 
eighth day after he is born, we were all in our assembly of a 
contrary opinion. For as for what you thought fitting to be 
done, there was not one that was of your mind, but all of us 
on the contrary judged that the grace and mercy of God is to 
be denied to no person that is born. For whereas our Lord 
in his gospel says, Zhe Son of man came not to destroy men’s 
lives, but to save them, as far as in us lies, no soul, if possible, 
is to be lost.”’ 

After an argument of some length, the object of which is 
to show that Christians are not to be governed by the Jewish 
law requiring circumcision on the eighth day, the council 
close their letter thus: 

“This, therefore, dear brother, was our opinion in the 
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assembly, that it is not for us to hinder any person from bap- 
tism and the grace of God who is merciful, and kind, and 
affectionate to all. Which rule, as it holds for all, so we 
think it more especially to be observed in reference to infants 
newly born, to whom our help and the divine mercy is rather 
to be granted, because, by their weeping and wailing at their 
first entrance into the world, they do intimate nothing so 
much as that they implore compassion.” * 

It may be observed upon these quotations from Cyprian— 

First. That the question presented to the council had no 
relation to the suitableness of infant baptism itself, but to the 
proper time for its administration. It is plainly implied in 
the whole correspondence that the practice prevailed, and 
was perhaps universal in the Church. 

Secondly. That this council of sixty-six bishops, from all 
parts of Africa, held its sessions in 258, about a hundred 
years after the age of the apostles. Would not some of these 
sixty-six—the most intelligent and cultivated men of the 
country in which they lived—have been acquainted with the 
usages of the apostles? And if they had known them, would 
they in so short a time have departed from them? This last 
question is the more emphatic when it is considered that the 
early Christians and Christian ministers are known to have 
had the highest reverence for every thing taught and prac- 
ticed by the apostles. 

Thirdly. That it is evident from this correspondence that 
all the parties considered the baptism of infants essential to 
their salvation. How could they have so considered it unless 
they had believed it to be a usage of the apostles? And I 
ask again whether intelligent men would not have been able 
to determine the fidelity of a tradition which extended through 
a hundred years only from their own time. Tradition was 
unfaithful in a vital matter, or they in the baptism of infants 
practiced what the apostles practiced before them. It seems 
to me that a man acquainted with the temper and habits of 
ancient Christianity will be compelled to believe that these 
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bishops followed what they at least thought to be the example 
of the apostles. Every such man knows that reverence for 
apostolic authority was at that time almost boundless. These 
bishops, then, believed that they were following the example 
of the apostles, and I ask again, were they likely to be mis- 
taken ? 

4. I proceed next to consider the testimony of Origen on 
this subject. In a homily upon the fourth chapter of Leviti- 
cus he says: 

“Hear David speaking. ‘I was,’ says he, ‘conceived in in- 
iquity, and in sin did my mother bring me forth;’ showing 
that every soul that is born in the flesh is polluted with the 
filth of sin and iniquity, and that, therefore, that was said 
which we mentioned before, that none is clean from pollution, 
though his life be but of the length of one day. 

‘‘ Besides all this, let it be considered what is the reason 
that, whereas the baptism of the Church is given for the for- 
giveness of sins, infants also are by the usage of the Church bap- 
tized, when, if there were nothing in infants that wanted for- 
giveness and mercy, the grace of baptism would be needless 
to them.” 

It will be perceived that Origen in this passage presents 
the fact that infants are baptized by the usage of the Church, as 
an argument in support of the doctrine of original sin. In- 
fants are baptized, and baptism is a symbol of purification ; 
therefore the Church acknowledges and teaches that infants 
need a spiritual purification. This is the argument. 

Again, in a homily upon the fourteenth chapter of Luke, 
we have the following: 

‘Having occasion given in this place, [ will mention a 
thing that causes frequent inquiries among the brethren. 
Infants are baptized for the forgiveness of sins. Of what 
sins? Or when have they sinned? Or how can any reason 
of the laws hold good, but according to that sense that we 
mentioned even now: none is free from pollution, though his life 
be but of the length of one day upon the earth? And it is for that 
reason—because, by the sacrament of baptism, the pollution 
of our birth is taken away—that infants are baptized.” 
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We find again the same course of reasoning, and the same 
object of it, which we found in the preceding passage. Chil- 
dren are baptized, and the reason urged is, that they are by 
nature impure. 

Again, in a commentary upon the Epistle to the Romans, 
we find the following: 

‘“‘And also in the law it is commanded that a sacrifice be 
offered for every child that is born, a pair of turtle-doves, or two 
young pigeons, of which one is for a sin-offering, the other for a 
burnt-offering. For what sin is this one pigeon offered? Can 
the child that is new-born have committed any sin? It has 
even then sin, for which the sacrifice is commanded to be 
offered; from which even he whose life is of one day is denied 
to be free. Of this sin David is supposed to have said that 
which we mentioned before, ‘In sin did my mother conceive 
me;’ for there is in the history no account of any particular 
sin that his mother had committed. 

‘‘Hor this also it was that the Church had from the apostles 
a tradition to give baptism even to infants. For they to whom 
the divine mysteries were committed knew that there is in all 
persons the natural pollution of sin, which must be done away 
by water and the Spirit, by reason of which the body itself is 
also called the body of sin.” * 

I need not multiply quotations from this father. Those 
presented are sufficient. A few remarks, however, may be 
made upon the value of Origen’s testimony. And— 

First. He was the most learned man of his time. I have 
mentioned this before. He also traveled very extensively, 
and was engaged in all the important discussions which 
occurred in the Church in his time. No man had fuller 
opportunities for understanding the usages of the Church than 
Origen. If any man was acquainted with its history and tra- 
ditions, he was acquainted with them. 

Secondly. Origen’s father was a Christian martyr under 
Severus in the year 102. Eusebius informs us that his fore- 
fathers had been Christians for several generations—that the 
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Christian doctrine was preserved to him from his ancestors; as 
Rufinus translates the expression, ‘“‘ab avis alque atavis, from 
his grandfathers and great-grandfathers.” The character of 
his family, therefore, and his education as a Christian, gave 
him additional opportunities of knowing with certainty the 
traditions and usages of the Church. 

Thirdly. We have seen that Origen is explicit on the sub- 
ject of infant baptism. It was practiced. The practice seems 
to have been universal. It is not mentioned as an innovation 
or novelty, but is spoken of as a rite to be administered of 
course. The reason of the administration of the rite to 
infants is given—their natural sinfulness or pollution. It is 
expressly stated that the Church has a tradition from the 
apostles to baptize little children—‘“ ecclesia ab apostolis traditio- 
nem suscepil, etiam parvulis baptismum dare.’’ Could testimony 
be more explicit or satisfactory ? 

Fourthly. Indeed, Origen’s testimony is so distinct and 
full that there is no Heise of setting it aside except by a 
denial of the genuineness of the passages which seem to con- 
tain it. Accordingly it is charged that these passages are 
interpolations. Ido not propose to enter upon a discussion 
of this question. Such a discussion would be unsuitable here 
if I were prepared to conduct it in a proper manner. , It 
appears certain, however, that whatever may be true with 
regard to particular passages, Origen did intend to represent 
infant baptism as the usage of the Church. So many state- 
ments on the subject and allusions to it as we find scattered 
throughout his writings, could hardly be all interpolations. 
Furthermore, if Origen stood alone in his testimony, there 
would be strong ground of suspicion. But when his testi- 
mony is corroborated by successors, and as we shall see by 
predecessors, I see nothing which could be gained. by such 
interpolations as are charged upon his works. The truth is, 
this is the last resort of a critic, and is always perilous to lis 
own integrity. A cause, too, is in danger which must resort 
to such a means of support. Origen’s labors are fixed at the 
year 210. 

5. I proceed next to consider the testimony of Tertullian. 
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Tertullian flourished about the year 200. He was a man of 
learning; he seems also to have been a man of great sincerity, 
but fell into some singular opinions. He became a Montanist, 
and afterward forsook the Montanists, and established a sect 
of his own. He opposed infant baptism upon the ground 
that infants were incapable of appreciating the baptismal 
obligations. On this subject he discourses thus: 

‘““But they whose duty it is to administer baptism are to 
know that it must not be given rashly. ‘Give to every one 
that asketh thee,’ has its proper subject, and relates to alms- 
giving; but that command rather is here to be considered, 
‘Give not that which is holy to dogs, neither cast your pearls 
before swine;’ and that, ‘Lay hands suddenly on no man, 
neither be partakers of other men’s faults.’ Therefore, ac- 
cording to every one’s condition and disposition, and also 
their age, the delaying of baptism is more profitable, espe- 
cially in the case of little children. For what need is there 
that the godfathers should be brought into danger? Because 
they may either fail of their promises by death, or they may 
be mistaken by a child’s proving of a wicked disposition. 
Our Lord says, indeed, ‘Do not forbid them to come to me.’ 
Therefore let them come when they are grown up; let them 
come when they understand; when they are instructed 
whither it is they come; let them be made Christians when 
they know Christ. What need their guiltless age make such 
haste to the forgiveness of sins? Men will proceed more 
warily in worldly things; and he that should not have earthly 
goods committed to him, yet shall have heavenly. Let them 
know how to desire this salvation that you may appear to 
have given to one that asketh. They that understand the 
weight of baptism will rather dread the receiving of it than 
the delaying of it.’’* 

This testimony of Tertullian needs but a single remark. 
Tertullian, as I have said, opposes infant baptism for the 
reason that he thinks infants incapable of appreciating their 
baptismal obligations, and on that account more liable to fall 
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back into habits of sin. For the same reason in part he 
opposed the baptism of unmarried persons and all others who 
were liable to peculiar temptations. They might fall back 
into sin, and make their condition worse. But Tertullian 
admits that infant baptism was practiced, that the practice 
was common, and this is the practice with which he finds 
fault. And it will be borne in mind that we are seeking his 
testimony, and not his opinions. His testimony is unequivo- 
eal. It is the more important, too, on this account, that it is 
the testimony of an enemy rather than of a friend. 

6. We consider next the testimony of Ireneeus. Ireneus 
speaks in many places of original sin as affecting all mankind, 
and of Christ as the only medium of salvation. He also 
speaks of baptism as the means by which salvation is applied 
to men. He of course believed in infant baptism, or that 
infants dying in infancy were lost. This was not a common 
opinion of the fathers. Our inference would, therefore, be, 
that he believed in infant baptism.’ But we are not left to a 
mere inference. In his work against heresies, he expresses 
himself thus in relation to Christ: 

‘<Therefore, as he was a master, he had also the age of a 
master; not disdaining nor going in a way above human na- 
ture, nor breaking in his own person the law which he had 
set for mankind, but sanctifying every several age by the 
likeness that it has to himself. Tor he came to save all per- 
sons by himself; all, I mean, who by him are regenerated, or 
baptized, unto God; infants and litile ones—infantes et parvulos— 
and children, and youths, and elder persons. Therefore, he 
went through the several ages; for infants, being made an 
infant, sanctifying infants; to little ones, he was made a little 
one, sanctifying those of that age; and also giving them an 
example of godliness and dutifulness.”’ * 

There is but one difficulty connected with this passage. 
When Ireneus speaks of the regeneration of infants, does 
he allude to their baptism? Dr. Wall gives three rea- 
sons why we are to believe that such is his allusion: First, 
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Ireneus so uses the term regeneration in all his other 
writings—he uses it in the sense in which we use the term 
baptism. Secondly, it is frequently so used by the Greek and 
Latin fathers. They not only used it in this sense, but often 
appropriated it to baptism in such a manner as to exclude any 
repentance and conversion not accompanied by baptism. 
Thirdly, from the terms used, and the circumstances described, 
it is evident that he can mean nothing else but baptism when 
he speaks of the regeneration of infants and little children. 

If this is the sense in which Irenseus uses the term—and I 
consider this unquestiohnable—it is evident that he speaks of 
infant baptism as an ordinary usage. 

It is worth while to consider the value of the testimony of 
this father also. And— 

First. He is said to have been born in 97, four years before 
the death of the Apostle John, and to have written the book 
from which the quotation is here made eighty years after the 
age of the apostles, when he was himself a very old man. 

Secondly. He commenced his career in Asia Minor, in the 
eastern portion of the Church, and was chosen Bishop of Ly- 
ons, in France, in 167. At Lyons he spent the balance of his 
life. The supposition is, that he was acquainted with the opin- 
ions and usages of both the Eastern and Western Churches. 

Thirdly. In his earlier years he was a hearer of Polycarp, 
Bishop of Smyrna, supposed to be the angel of the Church 
of Smyrna mentioned in the second chapter of the Apoca- 
lypse. He says himself, in his epistle to Florinus, that he 
remembers the things that were done in the days of Polycarp 
better than those of later times—‘‘so that I could describe,”’ 
says he, ‘the place where he sat, and his going out and coming 
in, his manner of life, his features, his discourse to the people 
concerning the conversation he had had with John and others 
who had seen the Lord; how he rehearsed their discourses, and 
what he had heard them who were eye-witnesses of the word 
of life say of our Lord, and of his miracles and doctrine.” 

Fourthly. Polycarp, who was thus familiarly recollected 
by Irenezeus, was a disciple of the Apostle John. It is to be 
observed, therefore, that the age of Irenzeus is very closely 
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connected with that of the apostles. There was but one 
intervening link. The supposition is, that Irenseus could 
hardly fail of being acquainted with the usages of the apostles. 
His testimony is consequently of great value upon the subject 
which we are now considering. We have seen what that tes- 
timony is. 

7. I merely allude to Justin Martyr. Justin Martyr flour- 
ished about the year 140. I make but two remarks upon the 
testimony of Justin. 

First. He clearly teaches that’ baptism sustains the same 
relation to the Christian dispensation which circumcision sus- 
tained to the Mosaic or Abrahamic. We would infer, there- 
fore, that since infant circumcision was practiced, he would 
teach that infant baptism should be practiced. 

Secondly. We find him accordingly using the following 
language in one of his Apologies: 

‘““Several persons’’—or rather, many persons—“‘among us 
of sixty and seventy years old of both sexes, who were dis- 
cipled, or made disciples to Christ from their childhood— 
éx maidwyv—do continue uncorrupted.”’ 

The word translated here discipled is the same which was 
used by St. Matthew in recording the great commission: “Go 
ye, therefore, and teach—disciple, paéytetcute—all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost.” The nations were to be discipled by 
baptizing. Justin Martyr says that many persons among the 
Christians were discipled from childhood. We suppose that 
he means that they were baptized in childhood. Justin wrote 
ninety years only after St. Matthew. Wesuppose that he would 
use technical language in the same sense in which it was used 
by the evangelist, or rather by our Saviour himself. The evan- 
gelist wrote about fifteen years after our Saviour’s ascension. 

I do not think it necessary to prosecute this inquiry farther. 
We have reached a point within a few years of the age of the 
apostles. In the case of Ireneeus and Origen, it seems to me 
that we ought to consider ourselves to have reached the age 
of the apostles themselves. It is remarkable that the testi- 
mony of these two fathers is the most distinct and expressive 
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of any that we have examined. The testimony of Origen is 
not only distinct, but repeated. It is admitted that these 
fathers, and the fathers generally, attached an undue impor- 
tance to baptism. They were very crude and very incorrect 
in their views of its efficacy. They believed it to possess a 
regenerating virtue; they believed, many of them, in trine- 
baptism ; in baptism in a state of nudity. Still their errors 
on these subjects do not invalidate their testimony in a matter 
of fact. If they were indifferent critics, they were competent 
witnesses. And I have already suggested that we are seeking 
their testimony, and not their opinions. Neander says that 
infant baptism was an innovation of the second century. If 
it were an innovation of this century, it is certainly the most 
remarkable thing in the world that it should not be mentioned 
as such by any writer of those times. The truth is, such a 
supposition, from however high an authority, is gratuitous; it 
is worth nothing. It is infinitely more probable that it was 
introduced as amore spiritual development of Jewish pros- 
elyte-baptism, and a lovely and gentle supplanting of the 
bloody rite of circumcision. With this view of the subject, 
infant baptism becomes a matter of course, rather than a 
superstitious innovation. | 

We have considered the first question proposed at the com- 
mencement of this discussion, that, under some circumstances at 
least, infantis are to be baptized. A second question is, Under 
what circumstances? My answer to this question will be very 
summary. The children of believing parents are to be baptized. 

1. As far as we acknowledge the authority of proselyte- 
baptism among the Jews in settling this question, it is thus 
settled. The infants of proselytes only were baptized. First, 
parents, and then their children received the rite. 

2. As far as we acknowledge the identity of the Church 
under the former and the present dispensation, we must 
acknowledge that children become members of the Church 
in virtue of their relation to their parents. Baptism is the in- 
itiatory rite. If children become members of the Church in 
virtue of the right of their parents, ae are baptized in virtue 
of the same right. 
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8. If we acknowledge that circumcision has been superseded 
by baptism, we must acknowledge that the children of bap- 
tized parents alone are to be baptized. The parents, under 
the former dispensation, were circumcised, and then their 
children. The children of no others were circumcised, except 
children in servitude, and they were circumcised in view of 
their relation to their masters. 

4, From the scriptural accounts which we have of house- 
hold baptism, it appears that households were always baptized 
in connection with the baptism of the head of the household, 
and subsequent to it. 

5. As far as we acknowledge the authority of the fathers in 
settling this question, it is certainly in favor of the baptism 
of ldgen upon the faith of their parents. 

6. The apostle himself seems to settle this question: “ For 
the unbelieving husband is sanctified by the wife, and the 
unbelieving wife is sanctified by the husband; else were your 
children unclean, but now are they holy.” Certainly relative 
uncleanness and relative holiness are meant—such an un- 
cleanness or holiness as disqualified the persons for member- 
ship in the Church of God, or qualified them for it. The fact 
that one of the parents was a believer, rendered the children 
holy. I consider this passage exceedingly strong in support 
of the propriety of infant baptism. I do not know how it can 
be otherwise explained. It is equally strong in support of the 
doctrine here considered, that the children of believers only 
are entitled to baptism. At least one of the parents should 
be a believer. 

I now bring the discussion of this interesting subject to a 
close. It has occupied much attention in the Christian 
Church—perhaps more than its intrinsic importance would 
justify. A rite is important in its place, but still it is well 
enough for us to consider that it derives all its importance 
from its connection with what is spiritual. ‘We are the cir- 
cumcision which worship God in the spirit, and rejoice in Christ 
Jesus, and have no confidence in the flesh.’ It is as true now 
as it was in the days of the apostle, that “Circumcision is 
nothing, and uncircumcision is nothing, but the keeping of 
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the commandments of God.’’ Such statements set forth the 
relative importance of a rite. It is nothing when compared 
with the great spiritual experience which it is intended to 
symbolize. Still I would not speak lightly of any rite which 
the Scriptures impose. To be baptized isa duty. The apos- 
tles were commissioned to disciple the nations by baptizing 
them. Peter commanded the people, on the day of Pentecost, 
to “‘repent and be baptized.’ Such injunctions set forth the 
duty. If we understand ourselves, it is not only our duty, but 
our privilege, to bring our children also into covenant with 
God by this rite. 

We are constantly asked of what service baptism can be to 
our children. Says the captious objector, What good can it 
do them? It is not always easy to point out the actual ad- 
vantages of an institution. Still there is something to be said 
in answer to this inquiry. Is membership in the Church of 
no advantage? Baptism, as we have seen, is an initiation into 
the Church. Are not promises made to the Church which are 
not made to others? Is it a matter of no interest to have a 
share in such promises? Are no advantages to be derived 
from being in covenant with God? Is it a matter of no 
interest that God has promised by covenant to be a God to 
believers and their seed after them? If we understand the 
import of baptism, it 1s, in addition to other things, a sign 
and seal of such a covenant. Is it not worth something to a 
child to know, in all its wanderings, and in the midst of all 
its waywardness, that it is a child of faith, that it is a subject 
of prayer, that it has been consecrated to God in the impres- 
sive solemnity of baptism? May not the moral influence of 
a knowledge of “such facts be effective often in restraining 
from sin, and directing the mind to God and to the practice 
of holiness? If it has not been thus effective, the experience 
of thousands has misled them. Certainly there is some weight 
in all these considerations. I might multiply them, and still 
enlarge upon their probable advantages, but forbear. The 
objector may press his inquiries: ‘“‘ What advantage, then, 
hath the Jew? or, What profit is there of circumcision?” 
My answer is, “‘ Much every way.” 
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LECTURE XIX. 
THE LORD S-S UT P PER? 


Matt. xxvi. 26-29: “And as they were eating, Jesus took 
bread and blessed it, and brake it, and gave it to the disciples, 
and said, Take, eat; this is my body. And he took the cup, 
and gave thanks, and gave it to them, saying, Drink ye all of 
it; for this is my blood of the new testament which is shed 
for many for the remission of sins. But I say unto you, I 
will not drink henceforth of this fruit of the vine until that 
day when I drink it new with you in my Father’s kingdom.” 

1 Cor. ‘xi. 28-80: “For I have received of the Lord that 
which I also delivered unto you, That the Lord Jesus, the 
same night in which he was betrayed, took bread; and when 
he had given thanks, he brake it, and said, Take, eat; this is 
my body, which is broken for you: this do in remembrance 
of me. After the same manner also he took the cup, when 
he had supped, saying, This cup is the new testament in my 
blood: this do ye, as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of me. 
For as oft as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye do shew 
the Lord’s death till he come. Wherefore whosoever shall 
eat this bread, and drink this cup of the Lord, unworthily, 
shall be guilty of the body and blood of the Lord. But let a 
man examine himself, and so let him eat of that bread, and 
drink of that cup. For he that eateth and drinketh un- 
worthily, eateth and drinketh damnation to himself, not dis- 
cerning the Lord’s body. For this cause many are weak and 
sickly among you, and many sleep.” 

The first of these passages is the historian’s account of the 
institution of the Lord’s-supper. We suppose him to have 
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been a participant of what he describes. The other passage 
is the account of the same transaction given by St. Paul, who 
says that he received it of the Lord. I suppose that he received 
it by revelation. 

These two passages of Scripture form a suitable introduc- 
tion to this subject, for the reason that: they embody substan- 
tially all that we find in the Scriptures concerning it. There 
are allusions in other passages, but there is nothing more dis- 
tinct. If we understand these which I have presented, we 
understand the whole subject. 

I commence, however, with a few preliminary remarks. 
And— 

First. What is here denominated the Lord’s-supper, and 
what is generally thus denominated by Christians, is an ordi- 
nance of the Saviour, instituted under circumstances of great 
tenderness and solemnity. It was instituted by himself. It 
was instituted the same night in which he was betrayed, in 
full prospect of his sufferings and death. ‘These circum- 
stances impart an interest to the ordinance which it would 
not otherwise possess. It is denominated the Lord’s-supper, 
for the reason that in connection with its institution it was 
first celebrated by himself and his disciples at the close of his 
last Paschal Supper. 

Secondly. It is sometimes denominated the Hucharist—kE?- 
yvaptoria. This term means thanksgiving. It is derived from 
the verb said to have been used by our Saviour. upon the 
occasion of his instituting the ordinance. The record is that 
‘‘when they were eating, Jesus took bread, and blessed it— 
evyaptotjoac.” ‘There is the same record in relation to the 
cup: ‘‘He took the cup, and gave thanks — ebyapiorjoar.”’ 
With the ancient Christians, Evyapeoria was the term in gen- 
eral use to denote the ordinance. It was the Eucharist—the 
blessing, or the thanksgiving. 

Thirdly. In common with baptism, it is also denominated 
a sacrament. This term is of Roman origin. <A sacrament— 
sacramentum—is properly an oath. With the Romans, sacra- 
mentum denoted an oath of fidelity to a military leader. The 
Lord’s-supper is denominated a sacrament because it is a 
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pledge, or a renewal of a pledge, of our fidelity to our great 
Leader—Captain of our salvation. Weare to fight under his 
banner; we are to shrink from no danger under his leader- 
ship. This is the import of our pledge. After such a pledge, 
a defection from him, or unfaithfulness toward him, would 
be spiritual treason. 

Fourthly. The Lord’s-supper is to be regarded as sustaining 
the same relation to the Church under its present form which 
was sustained by the Passover to the Church under the an- 
cient form. In other words, the Passover has been super- 
seded by the Lord’s-supper. This exposition implies the 
identity of the Church under both the Hebrew and Christian 
theocracy. We have considered the subject at some length in 
the discussion of the subject of baptism, and need not dwell 
upon it now. The Passover was a permanent memorial of 
the deliverance of the Hebrews from the bondage of Egypt, 
after they had witnessed the last great plague inflicted upon 
their oppressors. The Lord’s-supper, as we shall see, is a per- 
manent memorial of the death of Christ, which has wrought 
deliverance from a bondage far more cruel and perilous than 
the bondage of Egypt. The apostle seems to have had some 
reference to this aspect of the subject when he speaks of 
Christ our Passover as sacrificed for us. 

We may now proceed to an examination of several things 
connected with the Lord’s-supper, taking for our guidance 
the scriptures which have been presented. Let us, then, con- 
sider— 

I. The nature of the ordinance. It is a symbolical service. 
‘Fhe symbols are bread and wine. 

1. The bread is a symbol of the body of Christ. ‘This is 
my body;” or rather, this represents, or symbolizes, my body. 
More particularly, the bread is a symbol of the great truth 
that we derive our spiritual nourishment from Christ. Bread 
is the staff of life. Christ is the support of our spiritual life. 
We enjoy our natural life through him, but in a still higher 
sense is our spiritual life supported by him. He says of him- 
self: ‘I am the living bread which came down from heaven ; 
if any man eat of this bread, he shall live forever, and the 
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bread that I will give is my flesh, which I will give for the 
life of the world.” Of course the Saviour speaks figuratively 
when he thus speaks. The sacramental bread is a symbol of 
the same great truth thus presented by himself. 

2. The wine is a symbol of the blood of Christ. More par- 
ticularly, it is a symbol of the truth that we derive our spir- 
itual life from Christ. The shedding of his blood was his 
death, and through his death we live. Because he died, we 
live. We thus see that whilst our spiritual nutriment is sym- 
bolized in the Lord’s-supper, the source itself of spiritual life 
which is thus nourished is significantly represented. The 
blood of Christ is the source of our spiritual life; the body 
of Christ, broken at the same time with the shedding of his 
blood, is represented as the supporter of this life. The blood 
of Christ is the price of our pardon. Condemned, we are 
legally dead; pardoned, we are legally alive. Being made 
alive, we still live through Christ. These gracious and glori- 
ous truths are fitly symbolized in the sacramental service. 

3. There is another aspect in which the wine of this service 
may be considered. ‘This cup is the new testament in my 
blood.” The word d:a04xn7—here translated testament—means 
properly a covenant. The wine is, therefore, the new covenant, 
or rather the seal of the new covenant. There is a reference 
to the ancient manner of ratifying covenants. A victim was 
slain. The blood was caught in a vessel, and then poured 
out with particular solemnities. In some cases it was drunk 
by the parties. The blood of the victim thus used was con- 
sidered the most sacred pledge that the conditions of the cov- 
enant would be fulfilled. The transaction was generally ac- 
companied with terrible imprecations upon those who should 
violate the covenant. In drinking the sacramental wine, we, 
therefore, not only acknowledge our obligations to Christ for 
our deliverance from sin, and for our spiritual life, but we renew 
our covenant of love, service, and consecration to him. In 
this sense the ordinance is of the nature of a sacrament—an 
oath of fidelity to our great Leader. It is to be considered, 
too, that there are always two parties to a covenant. In the 
covenant here considered, we make or renew our pledge of 
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fidelity to Christ; on his part, he makes or renews his pledge 
of fidelity to us: in the long conflict of life, “I will never 
leave thee, nor forsake thee.” This is his encouraging 
promise. 

4, I have said that the service is symbolical—that the bread 
and the wine are symbols. The doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion is, that the bread and the wine are by the consecrating 
prayer changed into the real body and blood of Christ. Ac- 
cording to this doctrine, the expression, ‘‘This is my body,” 
is to be understood literally. The bread does not represent 
the body, but is the veritable body. Kindred expressions are to 
be understood in the same manner. The following are some 
of them: “Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and 
drink his blood, ye have no life in you. Whoso eateth my 
flesh, and drinketh my blood, hath eternal life, and I will 
raise him up at the last day; for my flesh is meat indeed, and 
my blood is drink indeed. As the living Father hath sent 
me, and I live by the Father, so he that eateth me, even he 
shall live by me. This is the bread which came down from 
heaven. He that eateth of this bread shall live forever.” 
This doctrine of transubstantiation is expressly rejected in 
the Confession of Faith. It is also rejected by all Protestant 
Christians. An argument on the subject is not necessary 
here. The doctrine and its legitimate results are too great an 
outrage upon human reason to require belief. Of course, 
such scriptures as I have presented are not interpreted by 
Protestants literally, but figuratively. I have already given 
a specimen of the interpretation: ‘“‘This is my body ’’—this 
represents or symbolizes my body. ‘Kindred passages are to 
be interpreted on the same principles: “He that eateth my 
flesh, and drinketh my blood,” is he who derives his spiritual 
life and support by faith from the Son of God. 

5. Whilst Luther, the father of the Reformation, rejected 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, he taught that the body 
and blood of Christ were really present in the Hucharist. 
‘‘Christ’s body is in the bread as a sword in the scabbard, or 
as the Holy Ghost in the dove.’ The allusion in the last ex- 
pression was to the appearance of the Holy Spirit in the form 
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of a dove on the occasion of the Saviour’s baptism. Another 
favorite illustration was the fire in the heated metal. This is 
the doctrine to which reference is made in the Confession of 
Faith under the name of consubstantiation. It is sometimes 
called impanation. It is a modification of transubstantiation, 
and rises far above it, but does not reach the simplicity of the 
interpretation which regards the service of the Eucharist as a 
symbolical service, and the bread and wine as symbols merely 
of the body and blood of Christ, rather than as changed 
into these, or embodying them as the scabbard embodies the 
sword, or the heated metal the fire. The water is not changed 
into the Spirit in baptism, nor do we believe that the Spirit is 
present with the water, or imparts any spiritual efficacy to it. 
The water is a symbol of the Spirit. Its cleansing efficacy is 
a symbol of the cleansing efficacy of the Holy Spirit. The 
application of water assists our faith in grasping the great 
truths of regeneration and sanctification, and thus, and thus 
only, becomes efficacious. It is an appeal to our senses. What 
we see with our eyes is an illustration of what we experience 
in our hearts. In like manner the bread and the wine in the 
Lord’s-supper are not changed into the body and blood of 
Christ, nor are these in any manner present with the material 
substances of the service, nor do they impart any virtue or 
efficacy to these substances; but the use of the substances 
assists our faith in comprehending the great and precious 
truth that we have our spiritual life and all its blessings 
through Christ, and that we are in covenant with him. If 
we lay aside this view of the subject, we are lost in mysticism 
and darkness. | 

II. I proceed, in the next place, to consider the objects of 
the ordinance. It is intended— 

1. To promote our growth in grace. This is intimated by 
the materials used as symbols in the ordinance. It is evident, 
too, from the account given of its nature, if that account has 
been correct. The ordinance is a symbol of great and impor- 
tant truths immediately connected with our salvation. By 
means of symbolic representations we understand these truths 
more clearly; we appreciate them more fully; they are brought 
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home with greater force to our hearts; they make a deeper 
impression there. Our faith is assisted; our obligations are 
more sensibly felt; the sufferings and death of Christ, and 
guilt of sin which rendered those sufferings and that death 
necessary, are strikingly set forth before our eyes. The body 
of the Saviour is symbolically bruised and broken in the 
breaking of the bread; his blood-is emblematically shed— 
poured out into the sacramental cup. The whole service is 
calculated to direct our minds to Calvary, and to the momen- 
tous occurrences of the crucifixion. An appeal is thus made 
through our senses to our hearts in favor of entire and con- 
secrating love to Him who has thus suffered and died fer us. 
Will not our hearts be improved? Will we not, under the 
influence of such illustrations and appeals, “grow in grace, 
and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ’? 

2. As a memorial of our Saviour. ‘This do in remem- 
brance of me.’ Even as a memorial it becomes a means of 
grace. But when we consider the spiritual habits of men, we 
will more fully appreciate the ordinance as a simple memorial. 
We are forgetful. In the midst of the busy world, our minds 
are turned away from Him who ought to be the great object 
of our thoughts and affections. We are surprised that this 
should be so soon the case with ourselves. But when Christ 
is set forth crucified before our eyes in the expressive symbols 
of the Lord’s-supper, we are called back from our wandering. 
We must have hearts of adamant if it is not so. A memento 
has been left us by a deceased friend; it may be a simple 
and avery unimportant article in itself; but as often as we 
fix our eyes upon this memento, our friend is called back to 
our minds. All the excellences of his character present them- 
selves anew; we are reminded of our former tender relations 
to him. Our former obligations to our friend press them- 
selves upon our hearts with renewed force. And are not all 
these things particularly true, if the memento which he leaves 
has any connection with great sacrifices and sufferings which 
he has endured in our behalf? I should be ashamed of the 
obtuseness of any human heart which would not be kindly 
and tenderly affected under such circumstances. But cer- 
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_ tainly there are very few such Christian hearts. Rather some 
of the best feelings of even sanctified human nature are thus 
brought into exercise. It is thus, says Dr. Woods: 

‘“We are to remember the love of Christ. And what can be 
more consonant to the dictates of an enlightened mind and a 
pious heart than to be conversant with such a subject—to 
have communion in our souls with Christ crucified? Who 
can duly estimate this privilege? In the exercise of that faith 
which gives a present reality to invisible spiritual objects, we 
are to behold the Lamb of God; in devout contemplation 
we are to be present with the blessed Jesus in that chamber 
where he kept the Passover with his disciples, and instituted 
this significant and commemorative rite; to listen to his last 
conversation with his apostles, and his earnest prayer for them 
and for all his people; then to follow him to the garden, 
where he was exceedingly sorrowful, and fell on his face, and 
repeatedly offered up such an agonizing but submissive prayer 
to his Father; then to witness his meeting the traitor, and 
his yielding himself to the band of soldiers, though he could 
have summoned legions of angels to his rescue, or could 
have confounded them in a moment by his own omnipotence; 
then to be with him while he stood before his persecutors, and 
to behold his lamb-like meekness and gentleness, his fortitude 
and majesty; to accompany him as he carried his own cross 
to the place of execution, and to see what took place there 
from the sixth to the ninth hour; then to fix our eyes upon 
him as he was laid in the sepulcher of Joseph; and early on 
the first day of the week to follow the pious women in their 
visit to the place where the Lord lay, and to witness their 
ecstasy when they found that he was risen from the dead; to 
be present at his repeated interviews with his disciples after 
his resurrection; to hear his touching questions to penitent 
Peter: ‘Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me?’ to notice his 
condescending kindness to incredulous Thomas when he said: 
‘Reach hither thy finger and behold my hands, and reach 
hither thy hand and thrust it into my side, and be not faith- 
less, but believing.’ We are also to remember the last meet- 
ing of Jesus with his disciples in Galilee, his gracious com- 
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mission to his apostles, and his ascension into heaven, where 
he ever liveth to make intercession for us. 

‘These, and such as these, are the recollections which are 
to occupy our minds when we celebrate this Christian ordi- 
mawee.t i 

These things are all true. How significant, then, is the 
injunction, ‘“‘This do in remembrance of me’?! And what 
hallowed associations cluster around the Lord’s-supper! How 
well are they calculated to awaken in our minds sentiments 
of shame and sorrow for our sins, and everlasting grati- 
tude to Him who thus suffered and died, that we might be 
delivered from the terrible curse of those sins! I have 
already suggested, and now repeat, that it must be a heart of 
stone which is not deeply moved by such truths, even em- 
blematically set forth. 

8. Asatestimony. ‘For as often as ye eat this bread and 
drink this cup, ye do shew the Lord’s death till he come.” 
On a certain occasion, when the Saviour met his disciples after 
his resurrection, he said to them: ‘Thus it is written, and 
thus it behooved Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead the 
third day ; and that repentance and remission of sins should 
be preached in his name among all nations, beginning at 
Jerusalem, and ye are witnesses of these things.’’ The testimony 
which the apostles are represented in this passage as ap- 
pointed to bear, seems to relate to the sufferings, death, and 
resurrection of Christ. ‘And ye are witnesses of these 
things—rotirwr.” “Namely,” says Whitby, “of the events of 
the life, death, and especially resurrection, of Christ, as an 
unequivocal proof of his divine mission.”’ But how does the 
ordinance of the Lord’s-supper bear testimony to the truth of 
his sufferings, death, and resurrection ? 

(1) It is impossible to account for the existence of the 
ordinance if we do not admit that it was instituted by Christ 
himself, or at least in his time. In the account of its obsery- 
ance, history goes back to the very time of the Saviour. 
Nothing is more certain, if we have any regard to historical 
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testimony, than that the ordinance was celebrated by the 
earliest Christians, and that it has been celebrated, in every 
age of the Church, to the present time. I say, then, again, 
to account for its existence in any other manner than by the 
admission that it was coeval with Christianity, is an impossi- 
bility. Any attempt to do so places us in conflict with all 
history which relates to this subject. But— 

(2) The ordinance is not only coeval with Christianity, but 
was instituted by Christ himself. ‘His enemies would not, 
and did not, institute a solemn religious service as a me- 
morial of a person whom they hated and despised. His 
friends would not dare to institute a religious service unless 
it had been enjoined or directly countenanced by himself, or 
in other words, unless he himself had directed it. It was, 
therefore, instituted by himself.”’ * 

(3) If it was instituted by himself, it was instituted in pros- 
pect of his sufferings and death—events which were about to 
take place, and which did take place, according to historical 
testimony, at the time intimated in the ordinance. The fact 
of his resurrection is also connected, in historical testimony, 
with his sufferings and death. 

(4) The unquestionable fact that this ordinance has been 
observed in every variety of circumstances by the followers 
of Christ, from his time down to the present time, constitutes 
an unbroken chain of testimony that our Saviour did suffer, 
die, and rise from the dead, according to the Scriptures. If 
our Saviour did suffer, die, and rise again from the dead, ac- 
cording to the Scriptures, then the Christian religion, as 
taught in the Scriptures, is founded upon facts. It may be 
said, too, that these facts are rendered almost, if not quite, 
unquestionable, from the very nature of the testimony sup- 
porting them. In the case under consideration, it is an un- 
broken series, continued for near two thousand years. In- 
deed, no facts have occurred in the world, beyond the imme- 
diate range of our own observation, which are so susceptible 
of proof as the great facts upon which Christianity is founded, 
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and one of the methods of proof of the existence of these 
facts is the method here presented. This ordinance is, there- 
fore, a testimony. 

4. Asaconfession. The Lord’s-supper is not only a testi- 
mony in favor of great truths, but a confession of great hopes. 
‘“Ye do shew the Lord’s death ill he come.’?’ When we cele- 
brate this ordinance, we give expression to our faith in the 
second coming of the Saviour for the judgment of the world. 
We thus connect in our minds the humiliation and exaltation 
of the Son of God. He suffered and died, with what the 
world calls shame and ignominy, for the sins of men, but he 
will come again in glory to execute judgment and righteous- 
ness upon both saints and sinners. On this subject says Dr. 
Dwight: 

‘*No consideration can furnish Christians with higher con- 
solation than this, nor can consolation be furnished in a more 
proper or more impressive manner. He whose love to them 
was stronger than death; who died for their offenses and rose 
again for their justification; whose death is, in a very affect- 
ing, symbolical manner, repeated before them at every celebra- 
tion of this ordinance, here holds out to them this awful but 
delightful truth, that he will one day be their judge, and the 
judge of the world. From a judge who loved the Church 
and gave himself for it, what blessings may not Christians 
expect hereafter? What blessings are they not taught here 
to expect? The very ordinance which admonishes them that 
he is their judge, brings all his love before their eyes. He is 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever; and will entertain 
for them the same tenderness as when he hung upon the 
cross. He has promised never to leave them nor forsake them. 
He has promised that the contribution of two mites to his 
service, and the administration of a cup of cold water to a 
disciple, as such, shall be rewarded by him in the coming 
world. These promises which he here announces to them he 
will one day come to perform, and will bring with him the 
same love for them with which he went to his crucifixion. 
What truth can be more replenished with comfort? How 
could this truth be declared in a more affecting manner? 
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Every Christian at the sacramental table, solemnly pondering 
his own sins, and the condemnation to which he is exposed 
by them, is naturally led to exclaim: ‘Who is he that con- 
demneth?’ And to answer, with hope and exultation: ‘It is 
Christ that died.’ ”’ * 

Our Saviour said, in the conclusion of the solemn service 
in which he instituted this ordinance: “I will not drink 
henceforth of the fruit of the vine until that day when I 
drink it new with you in my Father’s kingdom.” This is an 
indirect pledge of his second coming, and of his collecting 
together his redeemed followers when he shall have consum- 
mated his whole mediatorial work around his sacramental 
table in heaven. The service here is an antepast of that ser- 
vice which shall be held above. It is a confession of our 
faith that such a service awaits us. 

5. As a bond of union among all Christians. When our 
Saviour had taken the cup and given thanks, he said: ‘Drink 
ye all of it.” However we may regard this injunction, as 
suggesting the idea of a bond of union among Christians, we 
will certainly find it in the following passage from the apostle: 
“The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not the commun- 
ion of the blood of Christ? The bread which we break, is 
it not the communion of the body of Christ? For we being 
many, are one bread and one body; for we are all partakers of 
that one bread.”’ ‘The sacramental bread and wine are here 
denominated “‘the communion” of the body and blood of 
Christ. The object of the communion is to bring us who are 
many into one. A visible communion implies a mingling of 
affections, interests, desires, hopes, and purposes. The sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s-supper being a communion, it is, there- 
fore, a bond of union amongst the members of the great 
family of Christ. When they communicate together, they are 
reminded that they are members one of another; that, spirit- 
ually, they are bone of the same bone, and flesh of the same 
flesh—that they are one body in Christ. 

III. It is inferred, from the circumstances under which 
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the ordinance was instituted, and from the language of the 
apostle, that professed Christians alone are to be admitted to 
a participation in it. Indeed, the language of the apostle 
would seem to exclude all others except real Christians. ‘Let 
a man examine himself, and so let him eat of that bread and 
drink of that cup.”’ It is impossible, however, for officers of 
the Church and the guardians of its purity to distinguish be- 
tween those who are really Christians and those who are not. 
It seems at least probable that the Saviour administered to 
Judas; yet he knew that Judas would betray him, that he 
was a thief and a devil from the beginning. Still Judas 
was a disciple by profession. The Saviour, therefore, seems 
to have accepted him in the ordinance upon his profession, 
which up to that time had presented the appearance of sin- 
cerity. With my mind upon his example, I have said that 
professed Christians are to be admitted to a participation in 
this ordinance. The profession ought, however, to be credi- 
ble. This example of the Saviour may have been intended 
to teach us, among other things, that in our administration 
of the ordinances of the Church a credible profession alone 
should be required. Indeed, this is all that, from the nature 
of the case, can be required. If, under cover of such a pro- 
fession, there should be concealed infidelity, selfishness, or 
wickedness of any kind, the responsibility must rest upon 
the communicant. He is guilty as Judas was guilty. He 
‘‘eateth and drinketh damnation to himself,’ but the Church 
isinnocent. We see thus that our Saviour administered to 
his disciples, and to no others. The injunction of the apostle 
is, that “‘a man examine himself’’ before eating of the bread 
and drinking of the cup. It is inferred, therefore, as I have 
said, that we are authorized to administer the sacramental 
symbols to professed believers only. All but true believers 
should be excluded, if we were able to determine who are be- 
lievers and who are not. It may be added, that amongst an- 
cient Christians this ordinance was confined to believers—ruo- 
roi. It is intended, not for conversion, but for sanctification. 

IV. Heavy judgments are denounced against those who 
participate in this ordinance unworthily. ‘* Whosoever shall 
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eat of this bread, and drink of this cup of the Lord, unwor- 
thily, shall be guilty of the body and blood of the Lord. For 
he that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh 
damnation to himself, not discerning the Lord’s body.’’ The 
guilt and damnation here mentioned deserve special consider- 
ation. The guilt is evidently a guilt of profaning the sacred 
symbols of the institution. It is a desecration of holy things, 
and, consequently, a great offense against God. It is such an 
offense as he will punish. The expression, however, does not 
mean that the punishment of eternal death will necessarily 
follow such profanity, but that it will be followed by punish- 
ment of some kind. It is evident that in the apostolic age it 
was followed by bodily disease and death. ‘For this cause 
many are weak and sickly among you, and many sleep.”” For 
some reason God seems to have visited the irreverent and 
profane in this matter with the severest temporal inflictions. 
Many suffered disease, and many suffered death. Whatever 
may have been his reasons for such providences, they are terri- 
ble warnings to us. If he does not visit in the same manner 
now, the fact itself, that he has thus visited, is an evidence 
that he regards such profanity and desecration with abhor- 
rence; and that, although he may defer vengeance, he will 
surely inflict it at some time and in some way. But at what- 
ever time, and in whatever manner, the infliction may come, 
we should consider that ‘‘it is a fearful thing to fall into the 
hands of the living God.” Let every Christian communicant 
‘Cexamine himself, and so let him eat of this bread and drink 
of this cup.” 

V. A few things, which are rather incidental than essential 
to the institution, may be added. And— 

1. The time of day, and the place in which the ordinance 
is observed, are unimportant matters. It was instituted and 
observed by our Saviour in the evening—Paul says, éy rH 
voy7t. This, however, was evidently an incidental circum- 
stance. The Saviour also selected an upper room. But we 
may select our own time and our own place. Nothing is 
essential but a proper administrator, proper elements, and a 
proper spirit. , . 
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2. The attitude of body on the part of communicants is 
unimportant. Some sit and some kneel. It seems that the 
apostles, in communicating, sat, or rather reclined, according 
to the custom of that age. Men reclined at their meals. We 
may make our own selection of bodily position. Let the 
heart be right; this is the great matter. 

3. The symbols used should be bread and wine. It is 
unimportant whether the bread be leavened or unleavened. ° 
Most likely our Saviour used unleavened bread, as he con- 
nected the ordinance with the Passover. The ancient Chris- 
tians usually mingled water with the wine. I suppose there 
was nothing wrong in their doing so. The basis, however, 
of this symbol should be “the fruit of the vine.” 

4. The frequency or infrequency of observing the ordi- 
nance deserves notice. It seems probable that after the day 
of Pentecost it was for a time observed daily, and in the time 
of Saint Paul’s ministry, at least, weekly, and ‘‘on the first 
day of the week.” For an age or two succeeding the apostles 
it was certainly celebrated in connection with the customary 
weekly worship of believers. Dr. Dwight says that in his 
time it was observed monthly by the greater portion of the 
Churches of New England. In the Presbyterian Church it 
is generally observed twice or four times a year. As a means 
of grace, and a very important means, it ought perhaps to be 
observed more frequently than it is customarily observed in 
our Communion. 

5. All Christian believers are under obligation to observe 
the ordinance when opportunity offers. As far as advantages 
are concerned, all need them. As far as duty is concerned, 
none should shrink from it. There are advantages great and 
numerous. Why should I deprive myself of them? And 
Christ has said, under the most impressive circumstances, 
“This do in remembrance of me.” The duty is, therefore, 
imperative. It may not be neglected without sin. To neglect 
is an indirect denial of the Saviour, and he himself has pro- 
nounced the doom of those who deny him. We cannot mis- 
understand him: ‘ Whosoever shall deny me before men, 
him wili I alsé deny before my Father which is in heaven.” 
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LECTURE XX. 
QUALIFICATIONS OF COMMUNICANTS. 


It cannot be doubted that great importance was attached 
by the apostles to the character and state of mind of those 
who partook of the Lord’s-supper. ‘Let a man examine him- 
self, and so let him eat of that bread and drink of that cup.” 
‘Purge out, therefore, the old leaven, that ye may be a new 
lump, as ye are unleavened. For even Christ our Passover 
was sacrificed for us. Therefore let us keep the feast, not 
with old leaven, neither with the leaven of malice and wickedness, 
but with the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth.” ‘ Ex- 
amine yourselves, whether ye be in the faith; prove yourown 
selves. Know ye not your own selves, how that Jesus Christ is 
in you, except ye be reprobates?’”’ Such scriptures as these 
set forth very clearly the truth which I have mentioned—that 
it is a serious thing to participate in the sacramental supper, 
and that those who do so participate should be careful in their 
preparation. The service has been regarded in all ages of 
the Christian dispensation as the most solemn service of the 
Church. The consequences, also, of an unworthy participa- 
tion, of a want of proper qualification, are represented as 
fearful. It is an eating and drinking of damnation to ourselves. 
This latter expression, taken in its most modified sense, is, as 
we have seen, full of meaning. 

What, then, are the proper qualifications for this service? 
They may be regarded.as external and internal, The external 
will be first Pennidered 

I. Communicants should be eaters of some branch of 
the visible Church. ‘The officers of every congregation have 
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the right of determining what denomination or denominations 
of Christians are to be esteemed part or parts of the visible 
Church. Such officers may be mistaken in their judgment; 
they may not judge as Christ judges; but if they make a 
mistake, the responsibility is with themselves; they have the 
right of judgment. It is impossible for the most vigilant 
guardians of the Church to determine unquestionably who 
are or who are not Christians. In some cases, persons apply- 
ing for the privileges of the Church may be unknown to 
them. The fact, however, of membership in the visible 
Church will serve as a useful guide to them in watching over 
the interest and purity of their immediate congregations. 

II. Communicants should be persons who have made a 
credible profession of experimental religion. The children 
of believing parents that have been baptized are members of 
the Church; but still, until they have become experimental 
Christians, they are not entitled to the highest privileges of 
the Church. This is clearly implied in the injunctions to 
self-examination left us by the apostle. Furthermore, the 
apostle, in the examination of another subject, establishes a 
principle which is clearly applicable here: ‘He that doubteth 
is damned if he eat, because he eateth not of faith; for what- 
soever is not of faith is sin.”’ A man is never a subject of 
faith, in its proper sense, until he is an experimental Chris- 
tian—or rather, he becomes such a Christian by faith; and he 
is not to be regarded as a Christian, in the true sense of the 
term, until he gives some evidence that he is a subject of 
faith. His evidence to the Church on that subject is a cred- 
ible profession. | 

III. Persons are not entitled to the highest privileges of 
the Chureh who are under Church-censure. We are com- 
manded in the most impressive manner to withdraw ourselves 
from such as walk disorderly. The object of Church-censures 
is not to destroy, but to save. If, however, they do not be- 
come chastisements, they are useless; and they cannot become 
chastisements unless they operate to exclude us, at least tem- 
porarily, from the privileges of the Church. We are chas- 
tened for our good, and not for our hurt. The chastening, 
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then, should be respected, both by ourselves and by the con- 
gregations of which we are members. 

IV. Communicants should be free from the indulgence of 
any sin known to themselves. They may be members of the 
Church, may have made a profession of religion satisfactory 
to others, may be free from Church-censures, and still may be 
habitual sinners. Their sins may be known to themselves 
alone. If these things are so, however fair their exterior may 
be, their participation of the sacred symbols of the commun- 
ion is a fearful mockery. It is a deceiving of the world, 
but it must fail of deceiving God. Such persons eat and 
drink unworthily, and thus eat and drink damnation to them- 
selves. I say again, their service is a fearful mockery. They 
should know that, with selfish and hypocritical Simon, they 
have neither part nor lot in this matter, since their hearts are not 
right in the sight of Grod. 

We proceed now to consider the internal qualifications. 
And—- 

I. We should approach the Lord’s-supper with deep con- 
trition of spirit for our past sins. This service reminds us in 
an impressive manner of the sufferings and death of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. He is set forth, as it were, crucified again be- 
fore our eyes; but he suffered and died because of our sins. 
How intense should be our interest in those sufferings! Had 
we followed our Saviour into the garden, and witnessed his 
agony there; had we stood at the foot of the cross, and seen 
his mangled body, and heard that cry which was sufficient to 
pierce the very heavens, ‘‘ My God! my God! why hast thou 
forsaken me?’’ had we seen him bow his head when he cried 
again, “It is finished!” and gave up the ghost—surely, I 
say, had we witnessed all these things, we would not have 
been unmoved. None but a bigoted and heartless Jew, or a 
Roman soldier inured to scenes of blood and suffering, could 
have beheld them unmoved. But farther, had we witnessed 
all these sufferings with a full knowledge that they were en- 
dured for ourselves; that they were inflictions for our own 
sins; that “‘he was wounded for our transgressions;”’ that ‘he 
was bruised for owr iniquities;” that ‘the chastisement of our 
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peace was upon him, and with his stripes we are healed’’—it 
seems to me that our hearts must have been made of adamant 
had we not been overwhelmed with sorrow, and grief, and 
shame, for the sins which caused so much suffering. But I 
have said that in the Lord’s-supper we have an impressive 
representation of all these sufferings. Then we should attend 
upon it with deep contrition for our past sins. Such a spirit 
of contrition is adapted to such an occasion. We are to abhor 
ourselves, and repent in dust and ashes. The self-examination, 
too, which is enjoined as a preparation for celebrating this 
ordinance, is calculated to lead to spiritual contrition. It 
leads, and is intended to lead, to a more thorough knowledge 
of ourselves. The more we know of ourselves, the more 
fully we will apprehend our own unworthiness and short-com- 
ings—the more we will see to call for a spirit of sorrow and 
contrition for sin. The whole solemnity, therefore, and every 
exercise connected with it, is of such a character that a spirit 
of deep contrition for our past sins becomes us whenever we 
approach the Lord’s-supper, and participate in its impressive 
Service. 

II. We should engage in this ordinance in a spirit of grati- 
tude. If we are sinners, and unworthy of any thing, and 
Christ has done so much for us as he is represented in this 
ordinance to have done, we should be heartless if we were 
without a spirit of gratitude for such mercy. Could my mind 
rest upon signal benefits conferred by my greatest benefactor 
with a spirit of indifference? If so, I should be ashamed of 
myself. But Christ is my greatest benefactor. The apostle’s 
reasoning is very just: ‘For scarcely fora righteous man will 
one die; yet peradventure for a good man some would even 
dare to die. But God commendeth his love toward us, in 
that while we were yet sinners Christ died for us.’ The 
commendation of that love was then great—far greater than 
we could expect from any expression of man. But this love 
was commended through Christ. It was chiefly illustrated in 
his death. In the terrible period of our fall, says Dr. Dwight: 

“Unsolicited, undesired, unwelcomed, this immensely glo- 
rious Benefactor stationed himself in the gap between us and 
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ruin, and voluntarily became the substitute for sinners. Then 
God said concerning the soul: ‘Deliver it from going down 
to the pit, for I have found aransom.’ The guilt of our sins 
this Divine Person washed away in his own blood; the im- 
purity of our character, the root of bitterness, by which we were 
defiled, he destroyed forever. The gates of hell to all his sin- 
cere followers he finally shut. The doors of heaven he opened 
with his own hand; destroyed the sting of death and the vic- 
tory of the grave, and disclosed the path from that dark and 
desolate mansion to the world of immortal glory. From this 
desolate mansion he himself first trode the path, and went 
before to prepare a place for them in his Father’s house. 
There, on a throne of glory high and lifted up, he intercedes for 
their protection from enemies, their deliverance from sin, and 
their perseverance in holiness unto the end.” * 

Surely, placed in a situation suitable above all others for 
the contemplation of such services, and to call up to our minds 
a sense of our obligations, our hearts should overflow with 
gratitude. Such a sentiment, then, is peculiarly appropriate 
to the celebration of the Lord’s-supper. 

III. The Lord’s-supper should be observed in a spirit of 
humility. When we engage in this ordinance, we are re- 
minded in a most impressive manner of what our Saviour 
has done for us. As a memorial, this seems to be one of its 
chief objects. When we consider what he has done, we are 
involuntarily led to consider the character and circumstances 
of those for whom he has done these things. He has suffered 
and died for us. We have seen already that we were sinners, 
and unworthy on this account. But we were sinners of low 
degree. I speak not of our grade in sin, but in the scale of 
creation. Says the Psalmist: ‘“‘ When I consider thy heavens, 
the work of thy fingers; the moon and the stars, which thou 
hast ordained; what is man, that thou art mindful of him? 
and the son of man, that thou visitest him?’’* Whatever man 
may be in himself, he seems small when compared with the 
immensity of God’s works. Furthermore, when the associates 
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of the sons of God and the morning stars—the angels which 
kept not their first estate—fell by transgression, no efforts, as 
far as we know, were made for their recovery. They were 
passed by in the economy of mercy; and, strange as it may 
seem, God fixed his affections upon us. The Son of man 
“took not on him the nature of angels; but he took on 
him the seed of Abraham.” He allied himself to our frail 
humanity. He condescended to us, who are but dust and 
ashes. We have sprung from the dust—are allied to the 
worm that perishes. Our life is a vapor; our strength is 
weakness; our wisdom, folly; our’purity, impurity; our best 
righteousness is as filthy rags; yet upon us has he bestowed 
his love, in our salvation has he magnified his mercy. Every 
thing connected with the whole process of our salvation is 
calculated to direct our minds to our former helplessness, 
wretchedness, and misery—to our low estate. very thing, 
therefore, thus connected is calculated to induce a spirit of 
unfeigned humility and self-abasement; and with sucha spirit 
it is peculiarly becoming that we approach the celebration of 
that ordinance which is intended to symbolize the great cen- 
tral work of that process. 

IV. We should celebrate this ordinance with a spirit of 
renewed consecration to God. It has already been observed 
that it is a sacramentum—an oath of allegiance. When we 
engage in it, we renew our covenant of love, obedience, and 
consecration to Him whose death we celebrate. Love and 
consecration to Christ is love and consecration to God. ‘We 
love him because he first loved us.” In this ordinance we 
have a representation of the highest pledge of his love. He 
gave his Son to death for us. What more could he have done? 
What stronger evidence could he have given of his love? We 
turn to another aspect of the subject—to the personal love of 
Christ. Says he: ‘Greater love hath no man than this, that 
a man lay down his life for his friends.”’ Is not his reasoning 
Neorrect? What greater evidence could a man give of his 
devotion to a friend than the surrender of his life for the 
benefit of that friend? But our Saviour laid down his life 
for us, not when we were his friends, but his enemies. What 
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returns ean we make for such a sacrifice? Can I partake of 
the symbols which represent the body of the Saviour, bruised, 
mangled, crushed, his blood poured out by a pitiless mob, 
and be unaffected by a sense of my obligations to him who 
thus suffers and dies for me? Shall I not rather, under a 
deep sense of those obligations, make my own, in the fullest 
sense of its import, the language of the sacramental hymn: 


“Thy light, and strength, and pard’ning grace, 
And righteousness are mine; 
My life, and soul, and heart, and flesh, 
And all my powers are thine”? 


V. This ordinance should be celebrated with a spirit of 
brotherly love. It is denominated a communion: “The cup 
of blessing which we bless, is it not the communion of the 
blood of Christ? The bread which we break, is it not the 
communion of the body of Christ? For we being many, are 
one bread and one body; for we are all partakers of that one 
bread.”’ This ordinance, then, is a communion. It is the true 
unum e pluribus. Being many members, we constitute but one 
body: ‘One is your master, even Christ, and all ye are breth- 
ren.” The very idea of a communion implies a spirit of kind- 
ness and fraternity on the part of those who participate in it. 
Brotherly love, too, is one of the tests of true discipleship: 
“We know that we have passed from death unto life, if we 
love the brethren.” Again, says the Saviour: “By this shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to 
another.’”” At the Lord’s table, communicants sit together as 
members of one family. They should be one in heart as well 
as one in form. “Can two walk together except they be 
agreed?’ Can Christian brethren sit together at the sacra- 
mental table, and participate together of the symbols of 
dying love, and still entertain feelings of unkindness, of 
bitterness, and hatred? He that “hateth his brother is a 
murderer;”’ and shall a murderer partake of the symbols of 
dying love? When Christ prayed for his enemies upon the 
cross, “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do,” shall his followers participate of the symbols of his 
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death with an unforgiving and an unkind spirit toward those 
whom they ought to love, and whom they have most solemnly 
professed to love? Bishop Taylor says of those who should 
participate in this ordinance: “They that are at enmity with 
their neighbors must come. Their enmity is no excuse for 
their not coming; only they must not bring their enmity 
along with them, but Jeave it behind, and then come.” I 
would rather say they should bury their enmity forever. Let 
the last root of bitterness be plucked up. Communion in a 
state of enmity is an incongruity; it is a mockery. It is 
the swearing of love and faith to another whilst the deadly 
weapon is concealed under our garment for the purpose of 
taking his hfe. Will not God and the holy angels reprobate 
such a service? We must celebrate this holy ordinance with 
a spirit of brotherly love. 

VI. Weshould approach the Lord’s-supper with a spirit of 
universal good-will to our fellow-men. Communicants are 
supposed to be Christians, and Christians are the followers of 
Christ. They are supposed to have the Spirit of Christ. In- 
deed, it is said explicitly that “If any man have not the Spirit 
of Christ, he is none of his.’’ What is the Spirit of Christ? 
What was the spirit with which he came into the world? I 
suppose the angel who announced his birth sufficient author- 
ity on’ this subject: ‘‘On earth peace, good-will toward men.” 
What was the spirit with which he conducted his ministry? 
“A bruised reed shall he not break, and the smoking flax 
shall he not quench.”” This was prophetically announced of 
him. The evangelist records that he fulfilled the conditions 
of the prophecy. He strengthens the weak, confirms the 
wavering, leads the blind in a way they know not, and in paths 
they have not trodden, makes darkness light before them, and crooked 
things straight. These things he does to them, and still does not for- 
sake them. Such language indicates the utmost care and ten- 
derness toward the most needy and helpless of our race. He 
is the brother of our frail humanity: what are we to infer in 
relation to his feelings toward that humanity? If we were 
left to inference alone, we should have but little difficulty in 
deciding. But we are not left to inference. The record is, 
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that he “ went about doing good;”’ that his whole public life 
was made up of ministrations of mercy and benevolence to 
our unfortunate fellow-men.. And last of all, what was the 
spirit with which he closed his eventful life? I have already 
alluded to his dying prayer for his enemies and murderers. 
From such a prayer in such circumstances what are we to infer 
of his feelings toward other men? What else can we infer 
than that they were feelings of kindness and tenderness ? 
Indeed, while he was praying for murderers, he was dying for 
the race. Was not his spirit a spirit of universal benevo- 
lence? No feeling of unkindness dwelt in his heart toward 
achild of Adam. If we, then, have the Spirit of Christ, how 
will we approach the sacramental table? If this table is a 
representation of his death, and he suffered death for all, as 
we have heretofore seen, how should we engage in this im- 
pressive service? How else becomingly than with that spirit 
of universal good-will which prompted his mission, his minis- 
trations of mercy, and his death as “‘a ransom for all?” I 
cannot understand how a man can approach the sacred table 
of the Lord with malignity, or even unkindness, in his heart 
toward any human being. 

I close with a few general remarks upon the subject of the 
Lard’s-supper. 

1. It is calculated to bring frequently before our minds, and 
to impress deeply upon them, a great central truth of Chris- 
tianity—the sacrifice of the cross. In our pride and self-suffi- 
ciency, we are too apt to lose sight of the importance of this 
truth; and yet the hopes of the world hang upon it. The 
establishment of this ordinance, then, is a wise provision in 
the economy of salvation. 

2. The sacrament of the Lord’s-supper serves as a bond of 
union amongst believers. We partake of the symbol of the 
body of Christ. The body has many members, but is itself 
one. We partake of the symbol of his blood. The blood is 
the life of the body. One great fountain, however, supplies 
the whole system. It throws its streams out in ten thousand 
directions. It ramifies every part; still the source is one. 
One life animates the whole body. Thus it is with the 
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Church. Its members are many, but the Church is one. 
Every part needs life and animation: there is an abundant 
source from which all are supplied. ‘I in them, and thou in 
me, that they may be made perfect in one.” There is one 
body, one life, one spirit. | 

3. The simplicity of this ordinance is a striking feature in 
it. The materials are common and cheap; and they are sym- 
bols only. They represent great truths, but only represent 
them. We do not look into the symbols for the truths, but 
through them, beyond them. We examine a heavenly body 
with a telescope. We do not see the body i the instrument; 
but we look through the instrument, and see the body beyond 
it. The instrument, however, is of great service. It seems 
to bring the body nearer, and in reality we see it more dis- 
tinctly. But there is no mingling of the instrument and the 
object. Thus it is in the sacrament which we are now con- 
sidering. Faith looks through the symbols, understands 
the truths represented more clearly, brings them apparently 
nearer to ourselves, but does not mingle into a confused mass 
the symbol and the thing symbolized. The material is still 
the same unchanged and unmingled substance. 

4. The observance of this ordinance is promotive of holi- 
ness—if in no other way, in the previous self-examination re- 
quired. The ancient Christians were very stringent in their 
preparatory requirements. These were “self-examination and 
confession of sin before God, together with many prayers; 
fasting, humiliation, and abstinence from sensual pleasures ; 
a particular kind of apparel suitable to the occasion, most 
likely white, as an embiem of purity; a washing of the hands 
in order to handling the sacred elements.’’ Whatever we may 
think of these requirements, the Scriptures are very explicit 
in requiring self-examination. ‘Let a man examine himself, 
and so let him eat of that bread and drink of that cup.” I 
have referred to this passage frequently. How can I repeat it 
too frequently? Such a self-examination, conducted in an 
earnest and prayerful manner, is calculated to lead to in- 
creased watchfulness and circumspection of life. This would 
be the legitimate effect, if no special blessing attended the 
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ordinance. But the ordinance is a means of grace, and being 
such, we have aright to expecta spiritual blessing upon it. 
Its observance, therefore, in any thing like a suitable spirit, 
is promotive of holiness. 

5. The celebration of this ordinance on earth is, in its whole 
service, a beautiful symbol of the great communion of saints 
in heaven. Our Saviour alludes to this when he says: ‘I will 
not drink henceforth of this fruit of the vine until that day 
when I drink it new with you in my Father’s kingdom.” <As 
the bread and wine are symbolical of the body and blood of 
Christ, so the whole service is a type of a higher service, and 
a more glorious communion in heaven. The disciples of 
every age and nation, the “‘ general assembly and church of 
the first-born, whose names are written in heaven,”’ shall meet 
together, and enjoy an eternal and an undisturbed commun- 
ion. No discordant feeling shall ever interrupt the harmony 
of the great occasion; no doubtful fears of the future shall 
ever obtrude themselves to mar the peace of that holy so- 
lemnity. 
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BHEOTU RE xr. 
THE CHURCH. 


We have considered the sacraments of the Church. It is 
now proper that we consider the Church itself. 

J. The term Church, as used with us, has a restricted sig- 
nification. It is applied to a collection of persons who pro- 
fess to be Christians. Its more particular applications we will 
consider hereafter. The original term translated Church in 
the New Testament has a more extended application. It was 
applied by the Greeks to any assembly called together for 
public business—for purposes of legislation or counsel, or for 
the settlement of any questions of common interest. ’ExkAnota 
is the term, and properly means a number of persons called out 
from others. At Athens the “éxxanoia was an assembly of. 
the people called together according to law or custom, to con- 
sult about the good of the commonwealth. It consisted of 
all such as were freemen, of what quality soever.”* The 
éxxAnoiat were of two kinds: such as met statedly —k«vpia 
éxxAnotac—and such as were called together upon special occa- 
slons—otykaAjro: éxxAnoiat. Both were, however, assemblies 
of the people, convened to consider the interests of the com- 
monwealth. 

II. In the New Testament there is the same latitude of 
application, to some extent. 

1. In the following passages, éxxAnoia is used to designate 
both a mob and a lawful assembly : 

Acts xix. 82, 89, 41: “Some, therefore, cried one thing, 
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and some another; for the assembly — é«xajoia — was con- 
fused.” This assembly wasa mob. Again: 

“But if ye inquire any thing concerning other matters, it 
shall be determined in a lawful assembly—évvduw éxxanoia.”’ 

‘‘And when he had thus spoken, he dismissed the assembly 
—éxkdAnoiav, the mob.” 

2. It is also applied by our Saviour to a congregation of 
Jewish worshipers: 

Matt. xviii. 17: “And if he shall neglect to hear them, tell 
it unto the Church—éx«dnsia; but if he neglect to hear the 
Church—éx«raAnjoiac—let him be to thee as a heathen man and 
a publican.” 

3. Stephen, in his address upon the occasion of his martyr- 
dom, applies it to the Hebrew theocracy: 

Acts vii. 38: “This is he that was in the Church—éxkanota 
—in the wilderness, with the angel which spake to him in the 
Mount Sinai, and with our fathers.” 

The martyr spake of Moses. We have the same applica- 
tion of éxxaAnjota in the Epistle to the Hebrews: 

Heb. 1. 12: “TI will declare thy name unto my brethren; in 

the midst of the Church—éx«Anjoiac—will I sing praise unto 
thee.” 
- This passage is a quotation from the twenty-second Psalm. 
The Hebrew word is >np, translated in the Septuagint éx«an- 
ciac. The Hebrew word generally means an assembly of the 
Hebrew people, called together for worship or for any public 
purpose. We consider also— 

Deut. xviii. 16: “According to all that thou desiredst of the 
Lord thy God in Horeb, in the day of the assembly—tnp— 
saying, Let me not hear again the voice of the Lord my God, 
neither let me see this great fire any more, that I die not.”’ 

The word snp used in this passage is rendered in the Sep- 
tuagint by ZekAnota: ‘Cin the day of the assembly—ék«anoiac.”’ 
The reference is to a meeting of the whole Hebrew people. 
This same Hebrew word, meaning generally @ congregation, the 
congregation of the Lord, the congregation of Israel, is translated 
in more than seventy instances in the Old Testament by the 
Greek term éxxAnoia; I mean, that it is thus translated into 
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the Septuagint version. The feminine form of the word is 
translated into the Septuagint by the same Greek term in 
more than twenty instances. 

4. In the general usage of the New Testament, however, 
éxxAnoia denotes a Christian assembly, or community more or 
less extensive. I present the application of our own term 
Church without the original in the following passages: 

Acts ix. 81: “Then had the Churches rest throughout all 
Judea, and Galilee, and Samaria, and were edified.”’ 

Gal. i. 2, 22: “And all the brethren which are with me, 
unto the Churches of Galatia.” “And (I) was unknown by 
face unto the Churches of Judea which were in Christ.” 

1 Cor. xiv. 84, 85: “Let your women keep silence in the 
Churches; for it is a shame for a woman to speak in the 
Church.” 

Acts xx. 17: “And from Miletus he sent to Ephesus, and 
called the elders of the Church.” 

Col. iv. 15: “Salute the brethren which are in Laodicea, 
and Nymphas, and the Church which is in his house.”’ 

Rey. i. 4: “John to the seven Churches which are in Asia: 
Grace be unto you, and peace, from him which is, and which 
was, and which is to come.” 

This collection of scriptures might be enlarged almost in- 
definitely. In all of them, and in similar passages, the word 
Church—éxknanota—seems to be restricted to what we denomi- 
nate single congregations, or collections of Christian worship- 
ers. The Churches of Judea, and Samaria, and Galilee, and 
Galatia, and the seven Churches of Asia, were congregations 
of such worshipers which had been gathered in those coun- 
tries. In one of the cases mentioned, the congregation seems 
to have been confined to a single family. There was a Church 
in the house of Nymphas. 

5. By the Church is understood also the whole body of 
God’s people on earth who profess to believe in Christ, and 
acknowledge him to be the Saviour of mankind: 

Eph. ii. 21: “Unto him be glory in the Church by Christ 
Jesus throughout all ages, world without end. Amen.” 

1 Tim. ii. 15: “But if I tarry long, that thou mayest know 
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how to behave thyself in the house of God, which is the 
Church of the living God, the pillar and ground of the truth.” 

It is evident that the whole company of God’s people on 
earth at any one time is brought to view in these passages as 
the Church. In this sense the people of God are sometimes 
denominated a body, whilst Christ is represented as the head 
of the body. The following scripture is an illustration: 

Eph. iv. 15,16: “But speaking the truth in love, (we) may 
grow up into him in all things, which is the head, even Christ; 
from whom the whole body fitly joined together and com- 
pacted by that which every joint supplieth, according to the 
effectual working in the measure of every part, maketh in- 
crease of the body unto the edifying of itself in love.” 

The body mentioned here is the Church—the whole com- 
pany of Christian believers, united together by a spiritual 
union on earth. Of this great spiritual body Christ is the 
head. 

Col. 1. 17, 18: “And he is before all things, and by him 
all things consist; and he is the head of the body, the Church; 
who is the beginning, the first-born from the dead, that in all 
things he might have the preéminence.”’ 

1 Cor. xii. 18, 27: “For by one Spirit are we all baptized 
into one body, whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we 
be bond or free; and have been all made to drink into one 
Spirit. Now ye are the body of Christ, and menibers in par- 
ticular.” 

The metaphor of the Church as the body of Christ, or as a 
body of which Christ is the head, is familiar to the readers of 
the New Testament. It is a beautiful expression of the unity 
of the whole company of Christian believers. 

6. There is still another interesting aspect of this subject. 
‘By the word Church, also, we are to understand the whole 
body of God’s chosen people in every period of time. Those 
on earth are in like manner called the militant, and those in 
heaven the triumphant Church.” 

Eph. i. 22, 23: “And hath put all things under his feet, and 
gave him to be head over all things to the Church, which is 
his body, the fullness of him that filleth all in all.”’ 
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The Church is here represented as the “body, the fullness 
of him that filleth all in all—réyra év rao, all things in all 
places.”” The doctrine of the passage is, that Christ is present 
everywhere—that ‘There is no place where he is not. There 
is no creature from which he is absent. By him all things 
consist; they are upheld by his presence in them and with 
them.”* But the Church is the body—the fullness of Christ. 
In some sense, therefore, there is a ubiquity belonging to the 
Church. It is a Church on earth, and also in heaven. 

Heb. xii. 22-24: “But ye are come unto Mount Sion, and 
unto the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and 
to an innumerable company of angels, to the general assem- 
bly and Church of the first-born, which are written in heaven, 
and to God the Judge of all, and to the spirits of just men 
made perfect, and to Jesus the Mediator of the new cove- 
nant, and to the blood of sprinkling, that speaketh better 
things than that of Abel.” 

This is a beautiful description of the earthly Church, whilst 
approximating the privileges and enjoyments of the heavenly 
Church. The apostle speaks to a portion of the Church on 
earth, and of the Church in heaven. Says Owen: 

‘‘Whereas the Catholic Church is distributed into two 
parts—namely, that which is militant and that which is tri- 
umphant—they are both comprehended in this description, 
with the respect of God and of Christ unto them both; for 
the first expressions, as we shall see—of Mount Sion, the city 
of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem—do principally 
respect that part of the Church which is militant, as those 
that follow, the most of them, do that which is triumphant.” + 

Whatever we may think of this exposition, it seems to me 
unquestionable that the writer of this epistle had his mind 
directed to the two departments of the Church—the earthly 
and the heavenly—in the beautiful description here given. 
There is a Church of which one part is on earth, and the 
other part in heaven; which commenced in the family of 
Adam, but which will never cease to exist. In this sense the 
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Church is the kingdom of Christ, of which the angel said in 
the annunciation, ‘‘There shall be no end.” 

Eph. iii. 15: “Of whom the whole family in heaven and 
earth is named.” 

The ‘family’? mentioned here denote the same persons 
who are elsewhere denominated the Church. The whole 
family—rdoa matpia—is the whole Church—réoa éxnaAnoia—in 
heaven and on earth. This whole family—the whole Church 
—is named from the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. Christ 
himself, as he is elsewhere represented, is the first-born 
among all these brethren. The great truth to be kept before 
our minds is the comprehensiveness of the Church; it in- 
cludes the redeemed of all nations and of all ages—those 
who are in heaven, and those who are still on earth. I call 
this a great truth. Is it not a truth of overwhelming signifi- 
cance ? 

Matt. xvi. 18: “And I say also unto thee, That thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock I will build my Church, and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 

The Church of Christ here mentioned evidently includes 
the whole people of God—the great spiritual brotherhood 
everywhere. All, in every age, who have built upon this 
rock, are members of the Church. 

We have thus seen the different senses, or different appli- 
cations, of the term Church—the éxxdancoia of the New Tes- 
tament. From a single family of Christian worshipers, as in 
the case of Nymphas and the Church in his house, it ascends 
so high, and reaches so far, as to comprehend the whole spir- 
itual family of God on earth and in heaven. 


“One family we dwell in Him, 
. One Church above, beneath, 
Though now divided by the stream, 
The narrow stream, of death.” 


III. The Church is to be considered as visible and invisible. 
I quote from the Confession of Faith: 

‘¢The Catholic, or universal Church, which is invisible, con- 
sists of the whole number of the elect that have been, are, or 
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shall be, gathered into one, under Christ the head thereof; 
and is the spouse, the body, the fullness of him that filleth all 
in all. 

“The visible Church, which is also Catholic, or universal, 
under the gospel—not confined to one nation as before under 
the law—consists of all those throughout the world that profess 
the true religion, together with their children, and is the king- 
dom of our Lord Jesus Christ, the house and family of God. 

‘‘Unto this Catholic visible Church Christ hath given the 
ministry, oracles, and ordinances of God, for the gathering 
and perfecting of the saints in this life to the end of the 
world, and doth by his own presence and Spirit, according to 
his promise, make them effectual thereunto.”’ * 

1. The invisible Church, then, consists of all those who, in 
every age, have been effectually called, converted, and endowed 
with the Spirit of Christ. Some of these have been sanctified 
and glorified; others are still on earth, struggling with the 
remains of spiritual corruption. They belong, however, to 
the great family of God, and shall all ultimately be gathered 
home to heaven. All shall then, in a higher sense than now, 
be constituted one undivided and indivisible body. 

2. It will doubtless be found, in the day which shall fully 
disclose men’s characters, that many who belong to the vis- 
ible Church, and are even prominent in it, have no part in 
the invisible body of Christ. ‘‘ Not every one that saith unto 
me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but 
he that doeth the will of my Father which is in heaven. 
Many will say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we 
not prophesied in thy name? and in thy name have cast 
out devils? and in thy name done many wonderful works? 
And then will I profess unto them, I never knew you: de- 
part from me, ye that work iniquity.” ‘Many shall come 
from the East and West, and shall sit down with Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven. But the 
children of the kingdom shall be cast out into outer darkness: 
there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.’’ Such script- 
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ures can hardly be misunderstood. They teach, very plainly, 
that membership in the visible and in the invisible Church 
are distinct things. The former may exist whilst we may be 
still “‘in the gall of bitterness, and in the bond of iniquity.”’ 
The thought is fearful, but the doctrine is distinct. 

3. On the other hand, it is a comfort to believe that many 
will be found without the pale of: the visible Church who 
are still members of the great spiritual family of God. Many 
will even be surprised themselves to find themselves on the 
right hand of the great Shepherd in the day of reckoning: 
‘¢ When saw we thee a hungered, and fed thee? or thirsty, and 
gave thee drink? When saw we thee a stranger, and took 
thee in? or naked, and clothed thee? Or when saw we thee 
sick, or in prison, and came unto thee?’ Without noise or 
ostentation, and often without hope of future reward or even | 
notice, such persons are performing their works of charity and 
love. They will be surprised to find those works and them- 
selves acknowledged in the day of retribution—that even a 
cup of cold water ministered to a disciple with a proper spirit 
shall not lose its reward. 

IV. We approach now a question of great interest: What 
is, or what constitutes, the true visible Church? I call this a 
question of great interest. It is not such in itself. It pos- 
sesses but little intrinsic interest. The selfishness and am- 
bition of men have, however, given it a factitious importance, 
which has been a source of angry controversy and strife. Let 
us examine it with patience and candor. 

1. What is, or what constitutes, the true visible Church of 
God upon earth? My answer to this question is brief and 
distinct. Its correctness will be farther considered. The true 
visible Church consists of all those who make a credible pro- 
fession of religion, and have received the ordinance of bap- 
tism, together with their children, who are supposed also to 
have been baptized. Such persons, not having been excluded 
from the fraternal fellowship of believers, by reason of some 
delinquency in doctrine or practice, which renders them 
unworthy of a place among believers, are members of the 
Church, and, as far as the Church can be distinguished by 
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men, it is made up of such, and includes all such. Baptism 
is the initiatory rite. This rite does not qualify us for Church-~ 
membership. A credible profession is the qualification of 
adult persons; the Church-membership of parents is the qual- 
ification of infant children. Having the qualification, how- 
ever, we are made members of the Church by baptism. The 
Lord’s-supper is a confirmatory rite, and should, on that ac- 
count, be administered frequently: as baptism is initiatory, one 
administration is sufficient. A godly walk and conversation 
are the fulfillment of what is required of all those who enter 
into this sacred relation. All those who habitually neglect 
the confirmatory rite, or any of the explicit requirements of 
their profession, give evidence that they should not belong to 
the Church. _ Hopelessly unsound members of the human 
body should be amputated. Their effects are dangerous. 
They are far worse than a mere incumbrance. In lke man- 
ner, such persons as I have described should be cut off from 
the Church, and are, therefore, not to be considered practi- 
cally members of it. 
2. This view of the subject leaves the question of the 
validity of baptism, under any particular circumstances, or by 
any particular administrator, unsettled. very denomination 
and every congregation of Christians must judge for them- 
selves of this subject. The Church of Rome considers that 
none are authorized to administer Christian ordinances except 
those who have received their authority from that Church. 
Of course all other baptisms are invalid, and none are mem- 
bers of the visible Church but such as have been baptized by 
Roman administrators. The rigorous Episcopalian considers 
none authorized to administer the ordinances of the Church 
except those who have been ordained by a lineal successor of 
the apostles—by a bishop. Of course all baptisms are invalid 
which have not been administered by presbyters ordained by 
prelates. Those, therefore, not thus baptized are not mem- 
bers of the Church. The Baptist takes the same ground with 
regard to those not baptized by immersion. The chain of 
immersions, too, must go up to the age of the apostles. All 
those, of course, who have not been baptized by such as are 
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in the lineal succession are unbaptized, and are, therefore, 
not members of the Church. It is easy to see that from 
positions of this kind difficulties must arise which would be 
interminable. How is.a Roman priest, or an Episcopalian 
presbyter, or a Baptist elder, to trace up his ecclesiastical 
pedigree to the age of the apostles? The pretension is simply 
ridiculous. The thing cannot be done. How, then, is the 
question of the validity of baptism, and, of course, of the 
legality of initiation into the visible Church in any particular 
ease, to be determined? I have already answered this ques- 
tion—each denomination of Christians, and each worshiping 
congregation, must decide for themselves. I am completely 
satisfied that every thing beyond this is confusion and dark- 
ness; there is no certainty. 

V. It has been already observed that in the visible Church 
many would be probably found who were without the qualifi- 
cations needful for the true invisible or spiritual Church. 
This point may, however, be considered still farther. 

1. From the fact that men alone are compelled to judge of 
the qualifications of applicants, it might be inferred that mis- 
takes would occur. The applicants are to have made a cred- 
ible profession of religion; but still, credible as the profes- 
sion may be, the officers of the Church, or those who settle 
these questions, are liable to be misled. Those who received 
Ananias, Sapphira, and Simon Magus were misled. 

2. The applicants themselves may be mistaken in their 
own qualifications. The repeated exhortations to self-exam- 
ination in the Scriptures indicate this. An honest inquirer 
may be misled. The human heart is proverbially deceitful. 
False teachers, too, may cry, Peace, peace, when there is no 
real peace. Satan may be transformed into an angel of light. 
His mission is to deceive and betray. Men are hasty in their 
judgments, and partial to themselves. The sources of decep- 
tion and mistake are numerous, too numerous for our frail 
humanity. Without doubt there have been many victims. 
This topic is fearful beyond expression. 

3. The Scriptures thus present this subject. The parable 
of the tares and the wheat is an illustration: 
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Matt. xiii, 24-80: ‘Another parable put he forth unto 
them, saying, The kingdom of heaven is likened unto a man 
which sowed good seed in his field; but while men slept, his 
enemy came and sowed tares among the wheat, and went his 
way. But when the blade was sprung up, and brought forth 
fruit, then appeared the tares also. So the servants of the 
householder came and said unto him, Sir, didst not thou 
sow good seed in thy field? from whence then hath it tares? 
He said unto them, An enemy hath done this. The servants 
said unto him, Wilt thou then that we go and gather them 
up? But he said, Nay; lest while ye gather up the tares, ye 
root up also the wheat with them. Let both grow together 
until the harvest, and in the time of harvest I will say to the 
reapers, Gather ye together first the tares, and bind them in 
bundles to burn them; but gather the wheat into my barn.” 

Our Saviour himself, in expounding this parable, said that 
he himself was the sower of the good seed; that the good seed were 
the children of the kingdom; and that the tares were the children 
of the wicked one. The doctrine is plain: in the kingdom of 
heaven—the Church—tares are growing with the wheat, un- 
sound members with those who are sound; and an entire 
separation is not to be expected until the great and permanent 
separation which shall be made at the end of the world. 

The same doctrine is taught by the parable of the net and 
the fishes. The net “gathered of every kind.” When the 
fishermen had brought it to shore, a separation was made. 
The good were reserved for use, but the bad were thrown 
aside. So it is to be at the end of the world. ‘The Son of 
man shall send forth his angels, and they shall gather out of 
his kingdom all things that offend, and them which do in- 
iquity.” 

The parable of the ten virgins illustrates the same truth. 
The virgins represent the visible Church. The wise took oil 
in their vessels with their lamps. We suppose these to rep- 
resent true Christians. The foolish virgins are members of 
the Church, but their spiritual character is defective. The 
coming of the bridegroom develops the condition of both 
classes. Those who are ready, enter in with him to the 
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marriage, and the door is shut. The foolish virgins are ex- 
cluded. 

3. I might multiply, but need not. As a scriptural ex- 
ample, however, the case of Judas may be mentioned. Judas 
was called to the apostleship and numbered among the twelve. 
Yet Judas was a corrupt man, and it is certain that his cor- 
ruption was known to the Saviour. I have already alluded 
to the circumstance. It may be diflicult for us to understand 
the reasons which operated in this case: evidently we can- 
not understand them; still the history is before us. Judas 
was an apostle; held an important office among his brethren; 
was most likely admitted, as we have seen, to a participation 
of the sacred symbols of the Saviour’s dying love when there 
could be nothing but solemnity, and tenderness, and interest; 
and yet it was known from the beginning that he was a devil, 
and that in the end he would betray his master. Such a con- 
dition of things in the Church presents a melancholy picture. 
Whether any good can be brought out of so great an evil 
will be considered hereafter. In the meantime I present the 
following reflections upon the Church as thus far considered : 

1. The Church is a people separated in the providence of 
God—called out from the world. Itis a peculiar people. Its 
members are called saints—éysoc—consecrated to the service 
of God; elect—chosen to salvation according to the foreknowledge 
of God, through sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the truth ; 
brethren—members of one common family, of which God is 
the great spiritual Father. Every expression used to describe 
the Church develops this truth. Its members are not of the 
world, as Christ is not of the world, but are chosen out of the 
world. ‘They are not tobe conformed to the world, but to be trans- 
formed by the renewing of their mind. It is a world of itself 
within the world. 

2. The Church is a unit—it is one. There are many mem- 
bers, yet but one body; there are subordinate divisions, yet but 
one Church. The Churchis a unit in several senses. All the 
members and subordinate divisions constitute but one great 
and indivisible body, animated by acommon spirit. Itis one 
from the beginning of the world; it will be the same to the 
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end. Christ hath made both Jews and Gentiles one, having 
broken down the middle wall of partition between them. It is one 
on earth and in heaven; the whole family—the Church mil- 
itant and Church triumphant—are named from one Father. 
The Church should, therefore, be the abode of love and peace. 
Domestic strife is the most unnatural and afflicting of all 
kinds of strife. It is as the rending of the body—as though 
hand were armed against hand, the head against the feet, or 
the feet against the head. Such are selfishness and strife in 
the house of God. They are unnatural; there is no place for 
them. The new and last commandment of the Saviour was 
that we “‘love one another.” The expression of admiration 
among ancient observers was, ‘“‘ Behold how these Christians 
love one another!” Such Christians had imbibed the spirit 
of the new commandment. They illustrated the spiritual 
unity of the great Christian brotherhood. 

3. We have considered heretofore the vastness of Jehovah’s 
moral empire, as well as the immensity of his presence. Both 
the themes possess an overwhelming interest. Our minds 
falter under such conceptions. We may add to them, how- 
ever, another of equal interest—the extent and achievements 
of the mediatorial reign. Who can describe its boundaries or 
estimate its results? In its incipient developments we sup- 
pose it confined to our world... In its progressive expansion it 
goes out over heaven. It embraces the hundred and forty 
and four thousand, and the great multitude which no man 
can number. The Mediator is to reign until “he shall have 
put down all rule, and all authority, and power’’—until ‘he 
hath put all enemies under his feet’’—until the heel of the 
seed of the woman shall be placed upon the head of the 
serpent. Notwithstanding the truth stands out before us in 
the New Testament with appalling clearness, that many, too 
many, will be lost forever, the truth is still as clearly revealed 
that the triumphs of redeeming mercy will be immeasurable. 
The Mediator “shall see of the travail of his soul, and shall 
be satisfied.” I ask again, who can define the limits of his 
empire,-or form an adequate conception of the multitudes 
which it shall embrace ? 
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I suggest a speculation; it is, however, a speculation only. 
May not the mediatorial reign have extended to other worlds 
as well as this? Why should the fiendishness and malignity 
of Satan have been confined to our world and to our race? 
And if the operations of the great enemy have extended 
beyond the limits commonly assigned, may not the merciful 
mission of the Saviour have followed him? May it not have 
followed with greater success than it has experienced here? 
And if so, what additions may have been made from such 
sources to the multitude of the redeemed? I forbear, how- 
ever, to pursue the thought. What is written opens out a 
field perhaps sufficiently wide. The mediatorial reign of the 
Son of God shall be crowned with illimitable and everlasting 
honors. 

4. It seems a mysterious providence to us that the visible 
Church should embody so much imperfection. Many of its 
members are doubtless corrupt persons, without a personal 
and saving knowledge of Christ. Many ‘of those who are 
really Christians are very imperfect, hardly distinguishable in 
character and spirit from the world around them. Such a 
state of things, however, needs not surprise us, when we con- 
sider the order of divine providence. Noah was saved from 
the old world, and Lot from Sodom, by the special providence 
of God, and they were so saved because they were better 
men than those around them; yet they were very imperfect 
men. David was selected as King over Israel by Him who 
‘“‘seeth not as man seeth, but looketh on the heart.” Yet 
David was not a perfect man. He was, however, a better 
man than Saul, in whose stead he was chosen. We need not 
be surprised at imperfection in the Church, when there is so 
much that is not merely defective, but positively and deeply 

corrupt, in the world. The Church is in contact with the 
world, and may be expected to De in some degree, of 
its spirit. 

5. With all its imperfections, however, the Church is far 
better than the world. It is still the salt itch is to save the 
world from total corruption—the light which is to enlighten 
its darkness. Through the most dreary and abandoned ages 
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of the past it has been a great conservative body. Its testi- 
mony has embodied more truth, and its practical life more 
order, than we can find elsewhere in those ages. In the 
midst of all its superstition, and folly, and childishness, its 
loss at any time would have been as the loss of the sun to the 
system of which it is the center. Its place could have been 
supplied by no human agency on earth. For the truth of 
these propositions I appeal to all history, from the beginning 
of the world to the present time. To its testimony I submit, 
with a full conviction that this testimony can only confirm 
the statements here made. Abraham was a better man than 
the rest of the house of his fathers, Isaac than Ishmael, Jacob 
than Esau, the Hebrews than surrounding nations; the bishops, 
and priests, and monks of the middle ages were better men 
than contemporary philosophers, politicians, and statesmen. 
While I say this, too, I freely admit the selfishness, ambition, 
pride, and even licentiousness of pontiffs, bishops, priests, and 
monks, 
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We have seen that the visible Church is a body of people 
separated, called out, from the world. Great objects are con- 
templated in this arrangement; an important mission is to 
be fulfilled. It is very evident that these objects cannot be 
accomplished, that this mission cannot be fulfilled, without 
organization on the part of the Church; and organization im- 
ples order, method, arrangement. Distinct branches of ser- 
vice are to be rendered; distinct offices are to be filled. Such 
a view of the subject is clearly presented by the apostle when 
he represents the Church as the body of Christ. The body 
has many members, and each member has an office of its 
own. There are diversities of gifts in the body of Christ. 
Some are apostles, some prophets, some teachers, some work- 
ers of miracles; some have the power of healing diseases. 
There are helps, governments, diversities of tongues. This 
is the apostle’s account of the various offices of the various 
members of the Church. Some of these branches of service 
were evidently peculiar to the primitive age of Christianity, 
and were discontinued when that age ceased; others from 
their nature became permanent, and are still continued. 

When we turn our attention to the theocracy which, as we 
have learned, was the original Church, we find a regular or- 
ganization for the worship of God. Nothing could be more 
complete or imposing than the service of the tabernacle and 
of the temple. The most minute directions were given in 
relation to every part of the service. In the case of the tab- 
ernacle, even the materials for its construction, and the man- 
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ner of construction, were carefully pointed out by divine 
direction. The arrangement was perfect. 

About the time of the Jewish captivity, and perhaps con- 
nected with it, meetings for worship began to be held in what 
were denominated synagogues. This term, denoting origin- 
ally an assemblage of persons, was used in process of time to 
denote the place of assembling. It was so used in the time 
of our Saviour and his apostles. We infer from the New Tes- 
tament that the worship of the synagogue was conducted in 
aregular manner. A regular administration of government 
is manifest. There were rulers of the synagogue; there were 
also ministers; there were readers or expounders of the word. 
From these facts, derived from the history of the Church 
under its theocratic as well as its evangelical form, we receive 
the general impression of order or government in the conduct 
of its affairs. The question to be considered is, what should 
be the government of the Church? or rather, under what 
form should its government be administered ? 

Before entering properly into the examination of this sub- 
ject, I make the following observations: 

1. Under the theocracy, the mode of worship, as we have 
seen, was distinctly prescribed; the method of government 
was also regulated by divine appointment. God himself was 
the administrator. Under the evangelical dispensation, nei- 
ther the mode of worship nor the form of government is pre- 
scribed. AJ] this could be done under the theocracy, as it 
was confined to a single people. The present modification of 
the Church is intended for all nations. A greater degree of 
freedom was left to its ministers and managers. This was 
a wise arrangement; it was adapted to the varied habits of 
thought, feeling, and education, which are inevitable among 
men spread over all the earth. 

2. The Scriptures do not settle the question of the mode 
of Church-government. If they did settle it, controversy 
would be at an end. Whatever God requires is to be done. 
The Scriptures settle the question that authority has been 
established in the Church, and that this authority is to be 
respected. ‘‘ftemember them which have the rule over you, who 
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have spoken to you the word of God; whose faith follow, 
considering the end of their conversation.” Again: “And 
we beseech you, brethren, to know them which labor among 
you, and are over you in the Lord, and admonish you, and to 
esteem them very highly in love for their works’ sake.’ Such 
scriptures show very clearly that authority is to be exercised 
in the Church—that those are in the Church who are ap- 
pointed to rule, who are placed over others, and that they are to 
be respected as rulers or governors. But the Scriptures do 
not settle the question of the manner of ruling. 

3. As the Scriptures do not settle this question, it must 
be left, in some degree at least, to the judgments of men. 
Furthermore, different forms of government, and different 
modes of worship, may be adapted to different minds. I 
say, this may be so; it will inevitably be so. I have already 
alluded to this subject. What form, then, is to be preferred? 
This question is easily answered: That form which is most 
conducive to edification. ‘To some minds the episcopal mode 
of government and worship may be most conducive to this 
end; to others, the presbyterial mode of administration may 
be the most edifying. I might extend the catalogue. In this, 
as in all other cases in which vital principles are not involved, 
the apostle’s rule is to be observed: ‘Let every man be fully 
persuaded in his own mind.” Conviction and sincerity will 
not excuse error in a matter of vital interest; but in things 
indifferent they may be followed with safety. If the mode of 
Church-government is not distinctly settled in the Scriptures, 
it is, then, just so far as this indistinctness prevails, a thing 
indifferent. 

4. A government by elders seems to be more frequently 
and fully set forth in the Scriptures than government in any 
other manner. I say this whilst I admit that the subject is 
not so distinctly presented as to relieve the mind from all 
doubt and suspense. The truth is, as I have repeatedly inti- 
mated in the progress of these Lectures, very few subjects are 
so fully revealed in the Scriptures as to relieve the mind from 
all doubt in regard to them. It is, therefore, dangerous to 
speak dogmatically. Furthermore, it is an assumption of 
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great responsibility to say, and to urge, that the admission of 
any single truth which is not clearly and fully revealed is 
essentially connected with the salvation of the soul. If I 
should teach that a man must be theoretically, or practically, 
a Presbyterian, in order to his being a Christian, I should 
consider myself as advancing pretensions in favor of Presby- 
terianism which cannot be sustained. Such pretensions would 
be a yoke imposed upon the consciences of good men, as far 
as the influence of the pretensions might be felt. On the 
other hand, if such pretensions should be urged in’favor of 
Independency, or Congregationalism, or Episcopalianism, my 
judgment would be the same. Such pretensions are a bur- 
den—a yoke, which we are under no obligations to bear. 
They are not to be made or tolerated. I say again: “Let 
every man be fully persuaded in his own mind.” Let us 
follow the things which minister to edification. 

But I have said that Presbyterianism, or a government by 
elders, seems to be most frequently and fully set forth in the 
Scriptures. We enter now upon the examination of this sub- 
ject: 

I. The term Presbyter signifies an older man. <A Presby- 
tery is, therefore, a collection of old, or older, men. A Pres- 
byterian government is a government administered by aged 
men. Ispeak here of the literal import of the several terms. 
A Presbyter, however, as an officer, may be selected because 
of his wisdom, prudence, or experience, whilst he is compar- 
atively young. Timothy became a Presbyter by the laying 
on of the hands of the Presbytery; yet Timothy at the time 
of the transaction was evidently a young man. Still, a Pres- 
bytery is always supposed to consist of men of wisdom, pru- 
dence, and experience, for the reason that these are the proper 
attributes of aged men, although they may be sometimes 
found in those who are younger. Presbyter and elder mean 
the same thing. This is also true of Presbytery and elder- 
ship. 

Il. It is very evident that with the Hebrews, and after them 
with the Jews, an elder was an officer, and the eldership was 
a class of officers, who exercised an important influence in the 
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State. The eldership were not merely distinguished for their 
age and experience, but they were distinguished for civil 
trusts. The terms are of Hebrew origin. The following 
scriptures furnish illustrations. I seleet— 

1. From the Pentateuch: 

Gen. 1. 7: “And Joseph went up to bury his father; and 
with him went up all the servants of Pharaoh, the elders of 
his house, and all the elders of the land of Egypt.” 

The elders here mentioned were not Hebrews, but Egyp- 
tians. The description, hgwever, of the funeral procession is 
given by a Hebrew, and in conformity, we suppose, with the 
Hebrew usage. The elders were evidently the principal men 
of the house of Pharaoh, and of the land of Egypt. They 
were men who held office. Dr. Clarke says they were similar 
to the eldermen, or aldermen, among our Saxon ancestors, 
who were senators and peers of the realm.* 

Ex. i. 16: “Go and gather the elders of Israel together, 
and say unto them, The Lord God of your fathers, the God 
of Abraham, of Isaac; and of Jacob, appeared unto me, say- 
ing, I have surely visited you, and seen that which is done to 
you in Egypt.” ‘ 

Ex. xix. 7, 8: “And Moses came, and called for the elders 
of the people, and laid before their faces all these words which 
the Lord commanded him; and all the people answered to- 
gether, and said, All that the Lord hath spoken we will do.”’ 

In the first of these passages, Moses is commanded to de- 
liver a message, which related to the whole people of Israel, 
to their elders. We find in the progress of the history that 
the message was thus delivered. It was delivered to the 
elders. The elders were to codperate with Moses and Aaron 
in their communications with Pharaoh. The elders seem in 
some sense to have been the representatives of the people. 
In the second passage the same thought is suggested. The 
words spoken were for the people, but they were spoken to 
the elders. The people—all the people—returned a favorable 
answer. The answer was either returned by the elders, as the 
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representatives of the people, without consulting them; or if 
the people were consulted, the answer was returned by the 
elders in their name. In either case, the elders are to be con- 
sidered as the agents, or representatives, of the people. They 
were office-holders among the people. | 

Num. xi. 16: “And the Lord said unto Moses, Gather unto 
me seventy men of the elders of Israel, whom thou knowest 
to be elders of the people, and officers over them, and bring 
them unto the tabernacle of the congregation, that they may 
stand before me.” 

In this passage the elders are represented as officers. Moses 
is commanded to bring together men whom he knows ‘“‘to be 
elders of the people, and officers over them.” Throughout the 
entire chapter they are placed in close proximity with Moses; 
they were appointed as his assistants; they were to receive a 
portion of his spirit—were to bear the burden of the people 
with him. They are to be regarded, therefore, as having 
borne a relation to the people similar to the relation of Moses. 

Deut. xxv. 7-9: “And if the man like not to take his 
brother’s wife, then let his brother’s wife go up to the gate 
unto the elders, and say, My husband’s brother refuseth to 
raise up unto his brother a name in Israel; he will not per- 
form the duty of my husband’s brother. Then the elders of 
his city shall call him, and speak unto him; and if he stand 
to it, and say, I like not to take her, then shall his brother’s 
wife come unto him in the presence of the elders, and loose 
his shoe from off his foot, and spit in his face, and shall an- 
swer and say, So shall it be done unto the man that will not 
build up his brother’s house.” 

It is evident that the elders mentioned in this passage were 
civil judges. The woman who makes the complaint goes up 
to the elders at the gate. The elders at the gate call the accused 
into their presence, and speak to him; but he persists. The 
penalty of the law is, that in the presence of the elders she is 
to loose his shoe from off his foot, and spit in his face, and 
pronounce the formula prescribed. Now, “the gate”? was the 
place where judicial proceedings, or the ordinary courts of 
justice of the cities, were held. The proceeding here de- 
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scribed is to take place at the gate, and before the elders. 
The elders were men in authority. I suppose them to have 
been the judges of the court. I take selections— 

2. From scriptures which describe the reigns of David and 
Solomon, together with the customs of those times. 

1 Chron. xi. 3: “‘Therefore .came. all the elders of Israel to 
the King to Hebron, and David made a covenant with them 
in Hebron before the Lord; and they anointed David King 
over all Israel, according to ap word of the Lord by Samuel. » 

The elders evidently acted as the representatives of the 
people in the transaction here described. In the context, all 
Israel are said to have gathered themselves to David unto 
Hebron, but when the transaction is more minutely described, 
the gathering is said to have been a gathering of the elders. 
It is hardly probable that all the thousands of Israel did really 
assemble upon the occasion described. It is very probable, 
however, that their opinions and wishes were represented by 
the elders. I therefore have said that the elders seem to have 
acted as the representatives of the people. 

1 Chron. xxi. 16: “And David lifted up his eyes, and saw 
the angel of the Lord stand between the earth and the heaven, 
having a drawn sword in his hand stretched out over Jeru- 
Slew then David and the elders of Israel, who were clothed 
in eidlcaihoth fell upon their faces.” 

In this record, the elders are associated with the king, as 
though they officially occupied a place nearthe throne. We 
suppose this to have been the case. A 

Prov. xxxi. 23: “Her husband is known in the gates, when 
he sitteth among the elders of the land.” 

It has been already observed that, in early times, ordinary 
judicial proceedings were conducted at the gates of the cities, 
and that the elders were the judges in those cases. The pas- 
sage quoted is an illustration of this truth. The husband of 
the virtuous woman is known in the courts of the city, when 
he sits among the judges. The elders are, therefore, to be 
regarded as holding judicial office. In this exposition I find 
myself sustained by Dr. Clarke. The husband of the virtuous 
woman ‘“‘is an elder among his people, and sits as a magistrate 
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in the gate. He is respected, not only on the account of the 
neatness and cleanliness of his person and dress, but because 
he is the husband of a woman who is justly held in universal 
esteem; and her complete management of household affairs 
gives him full leisure to devote himself to the civil interests 
of the community.” * 

3. I present, farther, some examples of the use of this term 
about the time of the Babylonian captivity: 

lizek. xiv. 1: “Then came certain of the elders of Israel 
unto me, and sat before me.” 

lizek. xx. 1-8: “And it came to pass in the seventh year, 
in the fifth month, the tenth day of the month, that certain 
of the elders of Israel came to inquire of the Lord, and sat 
before me. Then came the word of the Lord unto me, say- 
ing, Son of man, speak unto the elders of Israel, and say 
unto them, Thus saith the Lord, are ye come to inquire of 
me t’’ 

Ezekiel prophesied to the Jews in their captivity. The 
elders had their place even there. 

Hizra vi. 7, 8, 14: “Let the governors of the Jews, and the 
elders of the Jews, build this house of God in his place. 
Moreover, I make a decree what ye shall do to the elders of 
these Jews, for the building of this house of God. And the 
elders of the Jews builded, and they prospered, through the 
prophesying of Haggai the prophet, and Zechariah the son of 
Iddo.” 7 

izra describes the restoration of the Jews from their cap- 
tivity. The elders still hold a prominent place. They are 
men of authority. rom the passages in the prophet, at 
least, we would infer that they were in some sense the repre- 
sentatives of the people. 

4. I present still a few passages, illustrative of the appli- 
cation of the term which we are considering in the days of 
Christ and his apostles: 

Matt. xvi. 21: “From that time forth began Jesus to show 
unto his disciples how that he must go unto Jerusalem, and 
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suffer many things of the elders, and chief priests, and scribes, 
and be killed, and raised again the third day.” 

*“‘Hlders’’—mpeoBirepo.—says Jahn, “were the princes of 
the tribes, and the heads of family associations.”* This 
statement applies more particularly to the times which we 
are now considering, including also those times between the 
period of the restoration and the time of our Saviour. Ac- 
cording to the same authority, some of the elders, by the ap- 
pointment of the executive, or by the election of the people, 
were members of the Sanhedrim, or grand council of the 
nation. It is plain that, in whatever light we view them, they 
are to be regarded asrulers. The term is used in more than 
twenty instances in the Evangelists and Acts of the Apostles, 
in which it has clearly the sense of rulers—rulers of the people. 

Dr. Lightfoot intimates that the elders among the Jews 
were set apart by ordination, an elder being ordained by a 
triumvirate, or by three elders. + 

Matt. xxvi. 47: “And while he yet spake, lo, Judas, one 
of the twelve, came, and with him a great multitude with 
swords and staves, from the chief priests and elders of the 
people.” 

This isa record of the fulfillment of the prediction contained 
in the preceding passage. The elders and the chief priests 
sent persons for the purpose of arresting the Saviour, and 
bringing him to trial. The trial which followed was a mock- 
ery, it is true, but still it was conducted with some formality. 
The chief priests and elders could only become prosecutors ; 
they had no longer the power of life and death. 

Acts xxii. 5: “As also the high priest doth bear me witness, 
and all the estate of the elders, from whom also I received 
letters unto the brethren, and went to Damascus to bring 
them which were bound to Jerusalem for to be punished.” 

This is Saul’s account of the circumstances under which he 
set out upon his bloody visit to Damascus. He received his 
commission from the chief priests, and the estate of the elders. 

Acts xxiv. 1: ‘‘And after five days, Ananias, the high priest, 
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descended with the elders, and with a certain orator, named 
Tertullus, who informed the governor against Paul.”’ 

The high priest, the elders, and Tertullus all became in- 
formers, or rather accusers. They informed—éveddvrcavy—the 
governor against Paul. The expression is considered forensic, 
and equivalent to bringing a charge, or accusation, against a 
person before a civil judge. The elders were a party in the 
charge. We suppose they acted officially. A mob would 
have taken Paul’s life, but he was rescued, and the authorities 
of the country were compelled to proceed legally. According 
to the laws then existing, they could only accuse; they could 
not inflict the punishment of death. 

I need not extend this catalogue of scriptures. My selec- 
tions have been indiscriminate. A leading truth clearly de- 
veloped by the whole, and by scores of others which might 
be added, is, that the elders of the Hebrews, and after them, 
of the Jews, were not merely elders in point of age and 
character, but also in point of office—that they were regarded 
as among the rulers of the people, if not themselves the chief 
rulers. Itis true, that after the Jews fell under the power of* 
the Romans, these officers, as well as others, were deprived of 
a large share of their power. We see, in the case of our 
Saviour and of Paul, that they became rather prosecutors 
than judges. Butthe government of the theocracy, and even 
of the monarchy of the Hebrews, seems to have been, in a 
great measure, a government of elders or presbyters—Pres- 
byterian. 

III. There is some difficulty in determining the time of the 
origin of the synagogue among the Jews. I have said that it 
arose about the time of the captivity; others attribute it to 
the age of the Maccabean princes. The settlement of this 
question has no connection with the present argument. But 
it is very evident that, in the time of our Saviour and his 
apostles, synagogues were numerous, and the worship of the 
synagogue was common. Our Saviour taught in the syna- 
gogues, and the apostles exercised their first ministrations in 
them. Can we determine in what manner the worship of the 
syhagogue was conducted? Can we ascertain how it was 
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governed? Perhaps we cannot precisely; still, we have some- 
thing to guide us. 

Mark v. 22: “And behold there cometh one of the rulers 
of the synagogue, Jairus by name, and when he saw him he 
fell at his feet.”’ 

Acts xvii. 8: “And Crispus, the chief ruler of the syna- 
gogue, believed on the Lord, with all his house.”’ 

Acts xvii. 17: “Then all the Greeks took Sosthenes, the 
chief ruler of the synagogue, and beat him before the judg- 
ment-seat ; and Gallio cared for none of these things.” 

Acts xii. 15: “And after the reading of the law and the 
prophets, the rulers of the synagogue sent unto them, saying, 
Ye men and brethren, if ye have any word of exhortation for 
the people, say on.” 

1. Now who were these rulers of the synagogue? What 
was their office? There were rulers and chief rulers. We 
may not be able to settle these questions precisely. Still, the 
rulers were officers of the synagogue, and exercised a control- 
ling influence. From the last passage quoted it appears that 
they regulated the worship. After the ordinary service they 
invited Barnabas and Paul, who were visiting ministers, to 
speak to the people. I confess that this function, exercised by 
the rulers of the synagogue at Antioch, appears to me very 
similar to what would be expected from a Presbyterian Church- 
session. A Church-session is ‘“‘competent to the spiritual 
government of the congregation.” Furthermore, it is ‘‘to 
concert the best measures for promoting the spiritual interest 
of the congregation.’’ These rulers seem to have been in- 
vested with such power. 

2. Furthermore, our Saviour foretold to his disciples that 
they would be beaten and scourged in the synagogue; that 
they would be put out of the synagogue; and St. Luke in- 
forms us, in the Acts of the Apostles, that these predictions 
were fulfilled; especially that those who believed were beaten 
in every synagogue. Now, these things were done lawlessly, 
or by a regularly constituted authority. It is hardly probable 
that in all cases they were the work of a mob, and if not, 
however unjust and cruel they may have been, they were regu- 
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lar proceedings. If regular, under whose direction were they 
conducted? I suppose under the direction of the rulers of 
the synagogue. It is inferred, therefore, that these rulers 
were, in fact, what they are represented to have been—official 
managers of the affairs of the synagogue. 

3. Dr. Lightfoot says that “In every synagogue, as there 
were rulers of the synagogue in reference to matters of relig- 
ion and divine worship, so there were rulers, or magistrates, 
in reference to civil affairs, which judged in such matters. 
Every synagogue had a ‘consistory,’ or ‘judicatory,’ or what- 
ever you will call it, ‘of three rulers,’ of magistrates, to whom 
it belonged to judge between parties in matters of money, 
stealth, damage, restitution, penalties, and divers other things 
which are mentioned and handled in both T’'almuds, in the 
treatise upon the Sanhedrim; who had not power, indeed, 
of capital punishment, but they had of corporal, namely, of 
scourging to forty stripes save one. Hence it is that Christ 
foretells to his disciples, ‘In the synagogues you shall be 
beaten ;’ and hence had Paul his five scourgings. So that in 
every synagogue there were elders that ruled in civil affairs, 
and elders that labored in the word and doctrine. And all 
things well considered, it may not be so monstrous as it seems 
to some, to say it might very well be so, in those times, in 
Christian congregations. For since as it might be shown 
that Christ and his apostles, in platforming the model of 
Christian congregations in those times, did keep very close to 
the platform of the synagogues; and since the Romans in 
those times made no difference betwixt Jews, in Judaism, and 
Jews that were turned Christians, nor betwixt those religions 
—for as yet there was no persecution raised against Christians. 
—why might not Christian congregations have and exercise 
that double function of ministry and magistracy in them as 
well as the Jewish synagogue ?”’ * 

This is a very important passage from a high critical and 
antiquarian authority.. I shall refer to it again. 

IV. From the fact that the apostles preached first to the 
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Jews, and customarily used the synagogue as their place of 
worship, it seems probable that they would organize their 
congregations, unless there were distinct directions to the 
contrary, in conformity with the order of the synagogue. 
This, as we have seen, is the inference of Dr. Lightfoot. He 
takes it for granted, in an argument on another subject, that 
‘Cin platforming,” as he quaintly writes, the model of primi- 
tive Christian congregations, Christ and his apostles “kept 
close to the platform of the synagogues.” It is very evident 
that the apostles received no directions from the Saviour in 
conflict with the course which we here suppose them to have 
pursued. Furthermore, Dr. Lightfoot expressly calls the 
rulers of the synagogue ‘‘elders,” according to Presbyterian 
usage. In conformity with this view of the subject, our Sa- 
viour, in his message to the seven churches of Asia, denomi- 
nates false Jews members of “the synagogue of Satan.” He 
means, of course, that they belong to the congregation of 
Satan, rather than to the congregation of the Lord. If the 
primitive congregations of Christians were organized after 
the model of the synagogue, they would have rulers similar 
to the rulers of the synagogue. Let us see whether we can 
find any thing similar in these organizations. 

Acts xiv. 21-23: ‘“‘And when they had preached the gospel 
to that city, and had taught many, they returned again to 
Lystra, and to Iconium, and Antioch, confirming the souls of 
the disciples, and exhorting them to continue in the faith, and 
that we must through much tribulation enter into the king- 
dom of God. And when they had ordained them elders in 
every church, and had prayed with fasting, they commended 
them to the Lord on whom they believed.” 

Who were these elders, and for what purpose were they 
ordained? They were ordained by the imposition of hands 
—yelpotovicavtec—as the deacons had been before them. We 
will learn, in the progress of our examination, the object of 
their appointment. In the meantime, we would infer that 
their office was similar to that of the elders of the people and 
the rulers of the synagogue among the Jews. 

Acts xi. 29, 80: “Then the disciples, every man according 
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to his ability, determined to send relief unto the brethren 
which dwelt in Judea; which also they did, and sent it to 
the elders by the hands of Barnabas and Saul.”’ 

We learn from the context that a famine was predicted. 
“The brethren which dwelt in Judea” seem to have been 
poor. <A collection was raised in Antioch, and sent to the 
elders in Judea. We suppose these to have been the elders of 
Christian congregations. Why was the money sent to the 
elders? Were they not probably the managers of the affairs 
of the congregations—their rulers or representatives? Can 
any other reason be given? 

Acts xv. 4, 6, 23: ‘And when they were come to Jerusalem, 
they were received of the Church, and of the apostles and 
elders, and they declared all things that God had done with 
them. And the apostles and elders came together for to con- 
sider of this matter. And they wrote letters by them after 
this manner: The apostles, and elders, and brethren send 
greeting unto the brethren which are of the Gentiles in An- 
tioch, and Syria, and Cilicia.”’ 

This chapter contains an account of the first general council 
held by the Church after the time of Christ. It was called for 
the purpose of settling some questions of difficulty between the 
Jewish and Gentile converts. I need not, however, enter into 
details. The passage is presented for the purpose of illustrat- 
ing the importance attached to the eldership. The meeting 
was composed of the apostles, elders, and brethren. The 
elders had evidently become a standing and an important 
order of the Church. They were distinct from both the 
apostles and brethren. What was their oflice? Other script- 
ures explain. | 

Acts xvi. 4: “And as they went through the cities, they de- 
livered them the decrees for to keep, that were ordained of 
the apostles and elders which were at Jerusalem.” 

These were the decrees mentioned in the preceding chapter. 
Jt will be observed, that whilst the council is said to have con- 
sisted of the apostles, elders, and brethren, the decrees are as- 
cribed to the aposiles and elders. Ishall refer to this subject 
again. 
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Acts xx. 17: “And from Miletus he sent to Ephesus, and. 
called the elders of the Church.” 

Who were these elders? Paul, in his charge to them after 
they had assembled, called them overseers of the flock. ‘Take 
heed to yourselves, and to all the flock over the which the 
Holy Ghost hath made you overseers—érioxorove—bishops.”’ 
The elders, then, were overseers, bishops of the Church. They 
were its rulers. They were also its pastors, or shepherds; 
they were to feed the flock—roaiverv—to act the part of shep- 
herds to the flock. It appears from this passage, and its con- 
text, that an elder, a bishop, and a Christian pastor, are the 
same person—that the terms, in the dialect of the New Tes- 
tament, are synonymous. This subject will be called up here- . 
after. The point to be observed here is, that the elders of the 
Church of Ephesus were its overseers—its rulers, managers— 
were its representatives, since they only, and not the whole 
Church, were called together on this impressive occasion. 

1 Tim. v. 17: “Let the elders that rule well be counted 
worthy of double honor, especially they who labor in the word 
and doctrine.” 

The elders are here spoken of as rulers. It is intimated, 

too, that there were two classes of elders: those *“‘ who labor 
in the word and doctrine,’ and those who do not; but all 
are rulers. 
_ dames v. 14, 15: “Is any sick among you? Let him call 
for the elders of the Church, and let them pray over him, 
anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord, and the 
prayer of faith shall save the sick.” 

The elders here mentioned were evidently prominent men 
in the Church. Bloomfield says: ‘‘Expositors are not agreed 
whether this expression denotes the elders or the ministers 
of the Church. The former is probably the true sense.’’ * 
Bengel says: “It is clear that James assigns the administra- 
tion of this oil to the presbyters who were the ordinary minis- 
ters.”’+ These authorities differ. One thing, however, is 
certain, as it seems to me, that whether these elders were 


* In loco. + In loco. 
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elders in the Presbyterian sense of the term, or ministers, 
they were the most prominent men in the Church, and the 
managers of its affairs; in other words, they were its rulers. 

1 Pet. v. 1-3: “‘The elders which are among you I exhort, 
who am also an elder, and a witness of the sufferings of Christ; 
and also a partaker of the glory that shall be revealed: feed 
the flock of God which is among you, taking the oversight 
thereof, not by constraint, but willingly; not for filthy lucre, 
but of a ready mind; neither as being lords over God’s heri- 
tage, but being ensamples to the flock.” 

Several remarks may be made upon this passage: 

1. Peter, although one of the chief apostles, styles himself 
an elder, thus making himself, in a sense, equal with the elders 
addressed. There is significance in this. I will not, however, 
dwell upon it now. . 

2. The elders addressed were directed to “feed the flock of 
God.” They were to act the part of shepherds—roupdévate— 
to the flock. They were to be pastors of the Church, or 
Churches, 

3. They were also to take the oversight—émoxonotvtre¢—of 
the flock. They were to act the part of bishops; to be the 
rulers or governors of the Church. We have here another 
illustration of the truth, that an elder, a pastor, and a bishop 
are the same person; that, in the dialect of the New Testa- 
ment, the terms are interchangeable. 

V. Ido not think it necessary to multiply quotations; a 
few more might be added, but these are sufficient. It will be 
remembered that we are considering the order or government 
of the Church. Do the Scriptures give us any intimations on 
this subject? Itis acknowledged that they are not distinct 
and full. Are we, however, left entirely without guidance? 
It seems to me that we are not. We have found— | 

1. That in Egypt the elders were the highest authority 
among the Hebrews. I speak of the authority exercised in 
subordination to the Egyptians. We infer the authority of 
the elders from the fact, that when Moses was sent to the 
children of Israel, he was commanded to assemble the elders 
and make his communications directly to them. When Moses 
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came to the people, he and Aaron assembled the elders, and 
Aaron spake all the words which God had spoken to Moses. 
It seems that he spake to the people through the elders. The 
elders were treated in the whole transaction as the representa- 
tives of the people. 

2. That under the theocracy the elders acted a conspicuous 
part. When Moses was directed to smite the rock in Horeb, 
for the purpose of procuring water for the people, the elders 
were called together to witness the transaction. When God 
was about to deliver the law to the people, Moses called the 
elders, and communicated to them all the words which God 
had spoken to him preparatory to their being delivered to the 
people. Seventy elders were appointed to assist Moses in ad- 
judicating the affairs of the people. The elders were the men 
before whom accused persons were brought at the gates of 
the city. 

8. That under the monarchy the elders were still regarded 
as the representatives of the people, and judges of the courts; 
whilst during the captivity they still retained their importance, 
being the persons generally sent to confer with the prophets 
in relation to the prospect of the deliverance of the people. 

4. That in the time of our Saviour and his apostles they 
were the associates of the chief priests, scribes, and rulers of 
the people, if not themselves the rulers, subordinate to the 
Roman authority. 

5. That in the worship of the synagogue there was a class 
of men denominated rulers of the synagogue, who seem to 
have had the direction and control of the worship, very much 
after the manner of a Presbyterian Church-session. Dr. 
Lightfoot calls these rulers elders. 

6. That in the New Testament, in both the Acts of the 
Apostles and in the Epistles, the managers of the Churches 
are repeatedly denominated elders, as in the case of the elders 
of the Church at Ephesus; the elders of the Church called to- 
gether to pray over the sick; the elders of the Churches of the 
dispersion addressed by Peter, who styles himself also an 
elder; and, perhaps above all, the elders called together at 
the first general council at Jerusalem. 
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VI. Now, what is the inference from all these facts? 

1. That under the Hebrew or Jewish form of the Church 
it was in a great measure governed by elders. 

2. That the worship of the synagogue was under the direc- 
tion of rulers who seem to have been elders under a different 
name. Dr. Lightfoot calls them elders. 

3. That the congregations organized by the apostles were 
committed to the care and government of elders. 

4. That as far, therefore, as the Scriptures give us any in- 
formation on this subject, a government of elders is the proper 
form of government for the Church. We have seen that an 
elder is a presbyter. A government by an eldership is a gov- 
ernment by a Presbytery. A government by Presbyteries is 
Presbyterianism. Therefore, as far as the Scriptures give us 
any information on this subject, Presbyterianism is the proper 
form of Church government. : 

IT am not aware of any defect in this reasoning. I have in- 
tended to be fair, candid, earnest, andsscriptural. Whether I 
have fulfilled my intention, others shall judge. 
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EECTUREH XX Tr. 
THE ORDER OR GOVERNMENT OF THE CHURCH—CONTINUED. 


We have made some progress in this subject, but still pro- 
ceed. In conflict with Presbyterianism two other forms of 
Church-order present claims to preference—the Congrega- 
tional and the Episcopal. If the conclusions which we 
reached in the preceding Lecture are well founded, the ques- 
tion of Church-government is decided, as far as we can expect 
to decide it, by scriptural authority. As I suggest, however, 
conflicting claims are urged, let us examine them. 

_ LL Congregationalism is a government by the people or 

the members of the congregation in their original capacity. 
Episcopalianism is a government by bishops, or rather by 
prelates. Both these forms are modified to some extent. 
One form of Congregationalism is Independency. This is 
still more popular than ordinary Congregationalism. Epis- 
copacy among the Methodists, and Episcopacy among Hpis- 
copalians, are different modifications of the same general form 
of Church-order: both modifications are Episcopal—govern- 
ments by bishops. 

1. On the subject of Congregationalism a few words will 
suffice. We have but one case in the Acts of the Apostles in 
which the judgment of the people seems to have been called 
into requisition in settling a question of order in the Church. 
When Paul and Barnabas came up to Jerusalem from An- 
‘tioch for the purpose of referring a matter of dispute to “the 
apostles and elders,” they are said to have been “received of 
the Church, and of the apostles and elders.” Again: “It 
pleased the apostles and elders, with the whole Church, to send 
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chosen men of their own company to Antioch with Paul and 
Barnabas.” By these messengers they wrote letters after this 
manner: ‘‘The apostles, and elders, and brethren send greet- 
ing unto the brethren which are of the Gentiles in An- 
tioch, and Syria, and Cilicia.” It might appear to a hasty 
reader of the account here given, that the “brethren,” or the 
“whole Church,” as well as the apostles and elders, were en- 
gaged in making the decree which was made upon that occa- 
sion. But in the commencement of the narrative we observe 
that the determination was that ‘‘Paul and Barnabas, and 
certain other of them, should go up to Jerusalem unto the 
apostles and elders about this question.’’ We observe further- 
more, in a subsequent part of the narrative, that as Paul and 
his company went through the cities they delivered them the 
decrees for to keep that were ordained of the apostles and elders — 
which were at Jerusalem.”’ It appears, therefore, that what- 
soever agency the people may have had in these transactions, 
the reference of the disputed questions was to the “apostles 
and elders,” and not to the people. And again, that the de- 
crees in relation to these matters were ordained by the “apos- 
tles and elders,” without the cooperation of the people. 

2. I believe that all power, ecclesiastical as well as civil, is 
originally lodged with the people; all ultimate appeals are to 
be made to them. The eldership and ministry are to be 
chosen by them. These latter receive their power as rulers 
from the people, and exercise it in the name of the people. 
They are, in the matter of government, the representatives 
of the people. Church-government, however, exercised by 
the people in their primitive capacity, seems to be unknown 
to the Scriptures. It is the reaction of the religious mind 
from prelacy; and one of the forms of Church-order is, as we 
shall see, about as far from the truth as the other. I think, at 
least, we shall so see. 

II. Episcopacy claims to be a divine institution. Let us 
very briefly examine this subject. Episcopacy is a govern-— 
ment by bishops. The Episcopal theory, then, is, that Church- 
government by bishops is a divine institution. It is sup- 
posed, too, according to this theory, that the office of a bishop 
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and that of an elder or presbyter are different, and that the 
office of a bishop is a higher grade, the bishop alone having 
the right of government and ordination, whilst the elder has 
no such right. It is very evident that the Episcopal form of 
government is not expressly revealed in the Scriptures. If 
there is divine authority for the institution, it must be learned 
indirectly from these. But— 

1. We have already learned that a government by elders, 
or Presbyterianism, is very clearly intimated in the Scrip- 
tures. Justin proportion to the clearness of this intimation 
is the certainty that Episcopacy is not taught there. 

2. In the New Testament, the terms bishop and elder are 
so interchanged as to leave the impression on a mind that has 
no theory to support, that they mean the same thing. Such 
an impression is left, at least, upon my own mind. If this im- 
pression is correct, a government of bishops is a government 
of elders. Are the terms used interchangeably? Let us see. 

Acts xx. 17, 28: “‘And from Miletus he sent to Ephesus, and 
ealled the elders of the Church.” ‘Take heed, therefore, unto 
yourselves, and to all the flock over the which the Holy Ghost 
hath made you overseers—éncxérove, bishops—to feed the 
Church of God which he hath purchased with his own blood.” 

I have already referred to this passage. The historian de- 
nominates the persons called together ‘“‘elders.”” The apos- 
tle, in his address to the same persons, denominates them 
‘“‘éneoxdror, bishops.’ The historian wrote for the benefit of 
the Jews, and uses the Jewish term elder, or its Greek equiv- 
alent, presbyter. The apostle, because he is addressing an 
eldership of Greeks, uses the Greek term bishop. We are to 
bear in mind that the Ephesians were Greeks, and not He- 
brews. It is evident, therefore, that by the historian and St. 
Paul, the terms were considered as having the same import. 
The elders were bishops, and the bishops were elders. 

Titus i. 5-9: “For this cause left I thee in Crete, that thou 
shouldest set in order the things that are wanting, and ordain 
elders in every city, as I had appointed thee: if any be blame- 
less, the husband of one wife, having faithful children not 
accused of riot or unruly; for a dishop must be blameless, as 
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the steward of God; not self-willed, not soon angry, not given 
to wine, no striker, not given to filthy lucre, but a lover of 
hospitality, a lover of good men, sober, just, holy, temperate, 
holding fast the faithful word as he hath been taught, that he 
may be able by sound doctrine both to exhort and to con- 
vince the gainsayers.”’ | 

Paul left Titus in Crete, amongst other things, to ordain 
elders in every city. He describes the character of those who 
were suitable for ordination, and in his description denomi- 
nates them bishops. What is the import of this? Is it not 
evident from the whole context that Paul considered the 
office of a bishop and that of an elder the same? 

1 Pet. v. 1,.2: ‘The elders which are among you I exhort, 
who am also an elder, and a witness of the sufferings of 
Christ, and also a partaker of the glory that shall be revealed. 
Feed the flock of God which is among you, taking the over- 
sight—émoxorotrytec, acting the part of bishops——-thereof.” 

We see from this passage that elders in the apostolic age 
were expected to fulfill the office of bishops. They were, 
therefore, regarded as bishops. 

Phil. i. 1: ‘‘Paul and Timotheus, the servants of Jesus 
Christ, to all the saints in Christ Jesus which are at Philippi, 
with the bishops and deacons.” 

This salutation seems to have been addressed to the Church 
at Philippi, and its office-bearers. Two classes of office-bear- 
ers are mentioned—bishops and deacons. ‘The saints,” or 
the Church, are mentioned first; they seem to have the prece- 
dence. Noticing this arrangement in the salutation, Bengel 
Says: | 
“The Church is superior to the bishops; and apostolic writ- 
ing is sent more directly to the Church than to the presiding 
ministers, bishops, and deacons. At that time the bishops 
properly managed the internal, and the latter the external, af- 
fairs of the Church. The latter, however, were not excluded 
from care about the internal, nor the former about the ex- 
ternal.” * : 


* In loco. 
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But the point of observation upon this scriptural passage 
is, that but two classes of office-bearers are mentioned. <Ac- 
cording to Episcopalianism, however, there are three classes 
of officers in the Church—bishops, presbyters, and deacons. 
Why should the presbyters have been omitted in such a 
salutation? The Presbyterian explanation is, not that there 
were three classes of officers in the Church at Philippi, and 
one of them was overlooked, but that there were really, as it 
appears from the text, two classes only, and that the apostle 
regarded, as he evidently did in other cases, bishops and 
elders as the same persons. In support of this explanation I 
quote the following note upon Bengel: 

‘“‘ Michaelis confirms the venerable antiquity of the Syriac 
version of the New Testament, from the fact that in this pas- 
sage it uses the word elders for bishops, and therefore it was 
made at that time when the real difference between bishops 
and presbyters was not yet known.” * 

This is very high critical and antiquarian authority. As 
far as it is to be respected, we are to consider that in the most 
ancient times of the Church ‘the real difference between 
bishops and presbyters was not yet known,” and the antiquity 
of a version of the New Testament is supposed to be estab- 
lished from its using these terms interchangeably. 

3. It appears, from what we have seen, that both Paul and 
Peter—of chief authority among the apostles—use the terms 
bishop and elder, or presbyter, as synonymous terms, and that 
Peter styles himself an elder. If an elder is both a bishop 
and an apostle, we do not know how his official position in 
the Church can be more elevated. As far, therefore, as we 
ean understand the New Testament, if Episcopacy is a divine 
institution, it is an Episcopacy administered by bishops, who 
are, in other words, elders. 

4. I do not believe, however, myself, that Presbyterianism 
is a divine institution in such a sense as to make it necessary 
to the existence of the Church, and only present this aspect 
of the subject as a hypothesis. Lcclesiastically, as well as 


* Bengel’s Gnoman, Vol. IV., p. 120, note. 
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civilly, we are permitted to choose for ourselves the manner 
in which we will be governed. God has ordained govern- 
ment, but not its form. This is true of civil government. 
In what relates to the Church he has ordained both govern- 
ment and worship, but not their form. We are to obey them 
that have the rule over us, and to submit ourselves, since they watch 
for our souls. We are to know them that labor amongst us, and 
are over us in the Lord, and admonish us, and to esteem them very 
highly in love for their works’ sake. We are to worship in Spirit 
and in truth. This is the extent of the requirements in both 
government and worship. We may be governed by bishops 
—prelates, if we choose—or by presbyters; or, if we choose, 
each congregation may govern itself as a miniature democ- 
racy. We may worship God under the guidance of a ritual, 
or guided by our own judgments and the spontaneous effu- 
sions of our hearts. If the heart is right, if the worship is 
‘in Spirit and in truth,” all is well. 

5. I make an additional remark upon this general topic. 
According to the Episcopalian theory, as I understand it, the 
Church springs from the bishop; according to the Presbyte- 
rian and Congregational theory, the elder or presbyter grows 
up out of the Church. According to the first, primitive power 
is lodged with the bishop; according to the last, it is lodged 
with the people. The Episcopalian dogma is, where there is no 
bishop there can be no Church. The Presbyterian dogma is, 
where there is no Church there can be no bishop or elder. Accord- 
ing to the first of these dogmas, the bishop is superior in im- 
portance and necessity to the Church; according to the latter, 
the Church is superior in importance to the bishop, or pres- 
byter. From the whole tenor of the New Testament I re- 
ceive the impression that the Church is superior in impor- 
tance to its officers. This is one of the impressions from 
which ‘Presbyterianism results. 

III. But Episcopalianism derives its chief argument from 
history. It insists that the testimony of history is, that the 
early Christian Church was universally governed by bishops. 
On this subject I remark— 

1. That admitting this to be true, it is difficult to conceive 
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how a divine institution can be based upon such a ground. 
Is any thing short of an appointment clearly revealed, or, at 
least, distinctly implied, in revelation a sufficient authority 
for a divine institution? Can any history, however distinct 
and full—unless it be a history written under divine 
guidance—justify such a claim? Scriptural history is re- 
vealed authority; but ordinary history, however ancient, and 
however fairly we may suppose it to have been written, is 
neither revealed authority nor its equivalent. It seems to me 
that there can be but one opinion on this subject. Baptism 
and the Lord’s-supper are divine institutions; but we have 
both the precept and example of our Saviour in support of 
their claim. Marriage is a divine institution, but it is as- 
cribed to the express appointment of Heaven. But I ask 
again, can any unrevealed history, whatever its claims other- 
wise may be, establish any such claim? 

2. Can it be shown unquestionably that the early bishops 
of Church-history were any thing more than the pastors of 
large congregations? If James were Bishop of Jerusalem, 
and Polycarp of Smyrna, and Ignatius. of Antioch, can it be 
made appear that they were more than the pastors of Churches 
in these cities in the same sense in which a Presbyterian min- 
ister is pastor of his congregation? If Timothy were Bishop 
of Ephesus, and Titus of Crete, is it certain that they were 
more than ordinary ministers of the word sent to labor more 
extensively than others in those places? Timothy is exhorted 
to “do the work of an evangelist—a faithful preacher ;”’ but 
there are no injunctions in regard to the care of a diocese. 
Titus was left in Crete. Nothing is mentioned, however, in 
connection with the occurrence which indicates that he was 
to overlook the Churches in a prelatical sense, except the pro- 
vision for the ordination of elders in the cities; and this is 
easily explained upon Presbyterian principles, if we suppose 
that Titus was an evangelist sent by the apostles to travel 
through the country for the purpose of more effectually or- 
ganizing the new congreg*tions, and ordain elders in each, who 
would be expected to watch over them in the same manner 
in which the “ ér/oxoro.—overseers’’—were charged to watch 
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over the Church at Ephesus. I submit the question whether 
this is not a more natural explanation of the passage than 
that which makes Titus Bishop of Crete in a prelatical sense. 

3. But the testimony of history is not universal in favor of 
a government of the Church by bishops. I speak of bishops ° 
who are such in the sense in which the term is now used— 
prelatical bishops. Jerome, the most learned man of his 
time, is against the supposition. The testimony of Jerome 
is, that the primitive order of Church-government under the 
Christian dispensation was a government of bishops, consid- 
ered as elders, or rather, as we have already learned from 
the New Testament, that the elder and the bishop were the 
same person. In his commentary upon the expression in the 
Epistle to Titus, “That thou shouldest ordain elders in every 
city,’ he uses the following language: 

‘“What sort of presbyters ought to be ordained he shows 
afterward: ‘If any man be blameless, the husband of one 
wife,’ etc.; and then adds, ‘fora bishop must be blameless, 
as the steward of God,’ ete. A presbyter is, therefore, the 
same as a bishop; and before there were, by the instigation 
of the devil, parties in religion, and it was said among differ- 
ent people, ‘I am of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas,’ 
the Churches were governed by the joint counsel of the pres- 
byters; but afterward, when every one accounted those whom 
he baptized as belonging to himself, and not to Christ, it was 
decreed throughout the whole world that one chosen from 
among the presbyters should be put over the rest, and that 
the whole care of the Church should be committed to him, 
and the seeds of schism taken away. 

‘‘Should any one think,” continues Jerome, “that this is 
my private opinion, and not the doctrine of the Scriptures, 
let him read the words of the apostle in his Epistle to the 
Philippians: ‘Paul and Timotheus, the servants of Jesus 
Christ, to all the saints in Christ Jesus which are at Philippi, 
with the bishops and deacons.’ Philippi is a single city of 
Macedonia, and certainly in one city there could not be sev- 
eral bishops as they are now styled; but as they at that time 
called the very same persons bishops whom they called pres- 
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byters, the apostle has spoken without distinction of bishops 
as presbyters. 

‘‘Should this matter yet appear doubtful to any one,’’ con- 
tinues he, ‘‘unless it be proved by additional testimony, it is 
written in the Acts of the Apostles, that when Paul had come 
to Miletum, he sent to Ephesus, and called the presbyters of 
that Church, and among other things said to them, ‘Take 
heed to yourselves, and to all the flock in which the Holy 
Spirit hath made you bishops.’ Take particular notice that 
calling the presbyters of the single city of Ephesus, he after- 
ward names the same persons bishops.”’ * 

After farther quotations from the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
from Peter, and observations on the passages, he proceeds: 

‘‘Our intention in these remarks is to show that among 
the ancients presbyters and bishops were the very same; but 
that by little and little that the plants of dissension might be 
plucked up, the whole concern was devolved upon an indi- 
vidual. As presbyters, therefore, know that they are subjected 
by the custom of the Church to him who is set over them, so let 
the bishops know that they are greater than presbyters more 
by custom than by any real appointment of Christ.” + 

Several remarks may be made upon these passages from 
Jerome: 

(1) Jerome was an important man in the Church—not a 
bishop, but a learned Christian critic and theologian. Hras- 
mus—a competent judge—pronounces him ‘without contro- 
versy, by far the most learned and most eloquent of all the 
Christians, and the prince of Christian divines.” His tes- 
timony, therefore, in the matter before us is of great worth. 

(2) Jerome settles the question which we are considering— 
Is the testimony of early Church-history universally in favor 
of Episcopacy? According to him, government by pres- 
byters was the primitive form. of Church-government: under 
the Christian dispensation. The testimony, therefore, of the 
most reliable witness of- his time in Christendom is against 


* TI quote from Dr. Mason’s Translation of this passage—Complete Works, 
Vol. IL, p. 226. { Ibid., p. 228. 
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the Episcopal assumption that a prelatical government is a 
divine institution. 

(8) According to Jerome, presbyters and bishops were 
originally the same persons: the terms were used interchange- 
ably. 

(4) The Episcopal form of government grew up by custom. 
The object of the change was to counteract the tendency to 
schism in the early Church. It was a human remedy for a 
human evil. According to this high authority, therefore, the 
Episcopal mode of Church-government is very far from being 
a divine institution. 

4. Jerome pursues the same course of argument in a fa- 
mous letter to Evagrius, asserting and proving from the Scrip- 
tures that in the beginning, and during the days of the apos- 
tles, a bishop and presbyter were the same person. He then 
proceeds: 

‘“‘As to the fact that afterward one was elected to preside 
over the rest, this was done as a remedy against schism, lest 
every one drawing his proselytes to himself, should rend the 
Church of Christ. For even at Alexandria, from the Hvan- 
gelist Mark to the Bishops Heraclas and Dionysius, the pres- 
byters always chose one of their number, and placed him in 
a superior station, and gave him the title of bishop in the 
same manner as if an army should make an emperor, or the 
deacons should choose from among themselves one whom 
they knew to be particularly active, and should call him arch- 
deacon.” * 

In order to appreciate the full-force of the statement in 
this last paragraph from Jerome in relation to the Church 
at Alexandria, it is to be observed that Heraclas received the 
title of bishop there in 233, and Dionysius a few years after- 
ward. These men were made bishops as a matter of conven- 
ience, and not of divine right. Jerome died in 426. 

5. I cannot forbear adding some remarks of Dr. Mason 
upon this testimony of Jerome. He says: 

(1) ‘Jerome expressly denies the superiority of bishops to 
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presbyters by divine right. To prove his assertion on this 
head, he goes directly to the Scriptures, and argues, as the 
advocates of parity do, from the interchangeable titles of 
bishop and presbyter; from the directions given to them 
without the least intimation of difference in their authority ; 
and from the powers of presbyters undisputed in his day. 

(2) “Jerome states it as a historical fact, that in the origi- 
nal constitution of the Church, before the devil had as much 
influence as he acquired afterward, the Churches were gov- 
erned by the joint counsels of presbyters. 

(3) “Jerome states it as a historical fact, that this govern- 
ment of the Churches by presbyters alone continued until, 
for the avoiding of scandalous quae and schisms, it was 
thought expedient to alter it. 

(4) “Jerome states it as a historical fact, that this change 
in the government of the Church—this creation of a superior 
order of ministers—took place, not at once, but by degrees— 
paulatim, little by little.” 

The Episcopalian argument is, that such a change, if it took 
place, must have taken place at once throughout the Christian 
world, and that it is ineredible that it should have done so, 
when we have no historical notice of the fact. The testimony 
of Jerome is, however, that it did not take place at once, but 
paulatin—by degrees. If it took place by little and litile, we can 
readily account for its not being noticed as a historical event. 

“The precise date,” says Dr. Mason, ‘on which this inno- 
vation upon primitive order commenced, he does not mention, 
but he says positively that it did not take place till the fac- 
tious spirit of the Corinthians had spread itself in different 
countries—in populis—to an alarming extent. 

(5) ‘“ Jerome states as a historical Mack, that the elevation of 
one presbyter over the other was a human contrivance—was 
not imposed by authority, but crept in by custom, and that 
the presbyters of his day knew this very well. 

(6) “Jerome states it as a historical fact, that the first 
bishops were made by presbyters. themselves, and conse- 
quently they could neither have nor communicate any au- 
thority above that of presbyters.”’ 
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This is true for a good reason: The act of ordination can- 
not communicate a power or an office which the ordainers 
do not themselves possess. If the ordainers were presbyters, 
the ordained received no power in ordination above the power 
of presbyters. 

(7) Says Dr. Mason: ‘Jerome states it as a historical fact, that 
even in his own day—that is, toward the end of the fourth cen- 
tury—there was no power, excepting ordination exercised by a 
bishop, which might not be exercised by a presbyter.”’ * 

6. We have already seen that this power of exclusive ordi- 
nation might have arisen, and probably did arise, from the 
same cause which gave rise to the appointment of these pres- 
byterial bishops; and that although they might possess this 
power of ordination, it was a power conferred by presbyters, 
and could only extend to the ordaining of presbyters. Of 
course no provision was made for the ordaining of bishops in 
the prelatical sense of the term. 

IV. I add to the testimony of Jerome a few other his- 
torical testimonies on this subject. 

1. Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, says: “The office of a 
bishop is above that of a presbyter, not by divine authority, but 
according to the honorary names which obtain by the usage 
of the Church.’ + Augustine died in 480. 

2. Pseudo-Augustine says: “That by a presbyter is meant a 
bishop. The Apostle Paul teaches, when he instructs Tim- 
.othy, whom he had ordained a presbyter, what should be the 
character of him whom he would create a bishop.” ‘The 
first presbyters were called bishops.’ { Pseudo-Augustine 
flourished about 384. 

3. Chrysostom says: ‘That the elders or presbylers were 
formerly called bishops and servants of Jesus Christ, and that 
the bishops were called elders.” § Chrysostom died in 407. 

4, Theodoret “styles both the elders and the bishops watch- 
men, alleging that at that time they were called by both 


names, au@éotepa yap eixyov Kat’ éxeivov tov Kalpdv Ta dvduara.” 


* Complete Works, Vol. II., p. 230, ct seg. 
7 Ancient Christianity Exemplified, p. 152. t Ibid. Ibid, 
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In another passage he also says that ‘those who were called 
bishops evidently held the rank of presbyters—elders.”’* The- 
odoret died in 457. 

5. Pelagius, in his commentary upon the twelfth chapter 
of Romans, and the first chapter of First Corinthians, ““re- 
stricts all Church-officers to priest and deacon, and asserts 
that priests, without discrimination or restriction, are the suc- 
cessors of the apostles.”’+ A priest is a presbyter. Accord- 
ing to Pelagius, therefore, presbyters are the successors of 
-the apostles. - This testimony of Pelagius cuts up by the roots 
the Episcopalian theory that the bishops or prelates alone 
are the successors of the apostles, and are commissioned to 
ordain and to govern the Church. Pelagius was contempo- 
rary with Augustine. 

6. Her talaas Constantiensis, the most zealous defender of 
Gregory VII.—the notorious Hildebrand—after citing Je- 
rome in his Tract upon the Office of Presbyters, says: ‘* Inas- 
much, therefore, as bishops and presbyters were anciently the 
same, they had without doubt the same power to loose and to 
bind, and other things which are now the prerogatives of the 
bishop.” And Pope Urban says: ‘‘We regard deacons and 
presbyters as belonging to the sacred order. If, indeed, 
these are the only orders which the primitive Church is un- 
derstood to have had, for these we have apostolic authority.’ ft 
Bernaldus flourished about 1088, and Urban died in 1098. 

V. I now close this series of testimonies, and with it my 
argument upon the subject of Episcopacy. I think we 
have seen— 

1. That Episcopacy is not found in the New Testament. 
J refer, of course, to Episcopacy as it now exists, and not to 
the primitive Episcopacy, which seems to have been admin- 
istered by a board of elders or preeby cere, after the Presby- 
terlan manner. 

2. That consequently it is not a divine institution, but of 


* Ancient Christianity Exemplified, p. 152. 
+ Dr. Mason’s Translation, Complete Works, Vol. II., p. 259. 
t Ancient Christianity Exemplified, p. 153. 
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human origin. The testimony outside of the New Testament 
is, that it was made necessary by the selfishness, and ambi- 
tion, and pride of unscrupulous men connected with the 
priesthood. 

3. That whereas Episcopalians affirm that there are three 
orders of ministers in the Church—deacons, presbyters or 
priests, and bishops—there are in fact but two orders of di- 
vine appointment, presbyters and bishops constituting but 
one and the same order. This seems to have been the doc- 
trine of the best men of antiquity, as it is certainly the doc- 
trine of the New Testament. ) 

4. That no place is found by divine appointment for the 
office of bishop in the prelatical sense of the term. They 
may be a convenience. Of this each department of the 
Church must judge for itself. If such a mode of adminis- 
tration is preferred, let it be so—we have no objections to 
urge; but let no man put a yoke upon our necks which neither we 
nor our fathers have been able to bear. 

VI. Allow me still to add that Episcopacy may have been 
useful. This is not doubted. Even as a human remedy for 
evils in the ancient Church, it is not to be despised; and now, 
too, it might be sometimes found useful for the same reason 
that at first, according to Jerome, it was found necessary. It 
might prevent the multiplication of sectaries. Still, whatever 
may have been its influence for good, and whatever good it. 
might effect under particular circumstances, we have too 
much evidence in its history that its developments in many, 
if not in most cases, have not indicated much of the divine. 
These developments have rather been selfishness, ambition, 
and spiritual tyranny. The Papacy of Rome, with its mon- 
strous appendages, has been its fruit fully matured. 

The Church has furnished bishops—bishops in the prelati- 
cal sense of the term—who were great and good men. ‘This 
is not disclaimed—it is rather a matter of gratitude and 
thanksgiving. What Christian does not contemplate with 
delight, and a sort of excusable pride, the characters of such 
men as Cranmer, and Hooper, and Latimer, and Usher? A 
host of others might be mentioned who have been great 
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lights of the ages in which they lived, who have honored 
Christianity by their learning and piety, and some of whom 
have sealed their testimony to its truth with their blood. 
We acknowledge the services and great worth of such men; 
we honor their memory. Their reputation is a common 
treasure to the Church; it is to be cherished rather than tar- 
nished. Still, we sincerely believe that Episcopacy is a human 
device, and that when its pretensions go beyond this, they 
are to be met kindly and respectfully, but earnestly and firmly. 
It must not give itself such precedency as to exclude the 
claims of all other forms of Church-government to regularity, 
and to deny the validity of all ordination not imparted by 
itself. It must not pronounce all ministers otherwise or- 
dained intruders into the sacred office, and unauthorized to 
administer the sacraments of the Church; nor must it con- 
sign all Christians who are not Episcopalians to the uncov- 
enanted mercies of God. I say, all such assumptions are 
to be met, in a Christian spirit, it is true, but still with that 
sort of respect which all respectable Communions, and all 
Christians, should cherish for themselves. Episcopacy is not 
a divine institution. It is to be respected for what it is, as 
one of the common family of Christian Communions, and for 
what it has done, but for nothing more. 

VII. I hope I may be allowed to add still farther, without 
giving offense, that a great many of the developments of 
Episcopalianism have been such as to create distrust in its 
sister Communions. We trace its history. I have acknowl- 
edged what we had to admire and to honor; still, we have too 
much evidence that its tendencies are to pride, to selfishness, 
and ambition. From its very attitude it becomes exclusive 
and intolerant. We all know what are the practical work- 
ings of such a spirit. Have Episcopalians a right to com- 
plain if, in the maintenance of our theological and ecclesias- 
tical positions, we assume such an attitude as a dignified 
self-respect seems to require at our hands? I have spoken 
of the Papacy as the outgrowth of Episcopacy. I forbear, 
however, to ursue the history farther; but we distrust the 
tree which produces such fruit. 
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LECTURE XXIV. 
THE MISSION OF THE VISIBLE CHURCH. 


In the organization of the Church, divine providence had 
an object. The conversion of men might have consummated 
their preparation for heaven. The work might have been so 
perfect that nothing additional would be required. They 
might thus have been removed at once to heaven. But this 
has not been the ordinary plan adopted. God continues them 
in the world, and in his providence has rendered them a visi- 
ble body. They are associated together more or less closely. 
Whilst there is variety in the organization, there is an obvious 
unity. All worship the same God; all, in some form or other, 
acknowledge the same Saviour; all profess to be guided by 
the same holy Scriptures. As far as the members of the 
Church are Christians, indeed, one spirit pervades all hearts 
—the spirit of love. This is the spirit which gives life to 
the body. The communion of saints is a great spiritual re- 
ality. These things indicate not only a visible but a real 
unity. In this united organization, as I have suggested, there 
is an object. The accomplishment of that object may be re- 
garded as its mission. This object, as we will find, combines 
various particulars. Let us consider them. We will thus be 
able to determine what the mission of the Church is. 

I. The first object to be effected by the organization of the 
Church is its own perfection. This is to be secured by the 
perfection of its individual members. The improvement and 
development of the members can be more effectively pro- 
moted in an organized and united capacity than it could be 
if the members were scattered and isolated. In union there 
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are strength, vigor, and efficiency. The following scripture 
may be considered : 

Eph. iv. 7, 8, 11-18: “But unto every one of us is given 
grace, according to the measure of the gift of Christ. Where- 
fore he saith, When he ascended up on high he led cap- 
tivity captive, and gave gifts unto men. And he gave some, 
apostles; and some, prophets; and some, evangelists; and 
some, pastors and teachers; for the perfecting of the saints, for 
the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ, 
till we all come in the unity of the faith, and of the knowl- 
edge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure 
of the stature of the fullness of Christ.” 

The object which I have mentioned is very distinctly set 
forth in this passage. After the exaltation of Christ he “‘ gave 
gifts unto men.” He diversified those gifts according to the 
necessities of the Church. The object of the whole economy 
is fully expressed: ‘‘For the perfecting of the saints, for the 
work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ, 
till we all come in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge 
of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of 
the stature of the fullness of Christ.” This language needs 
nocomment. The object of the dispensation, as it is here 
presented, is to build up, to establish, to strengthen, and perfect the 
Church. 

1. In this respect the Church may be compared to a hospital. 
The diseased and afflicted are gathered from every quarter, 
are placed in circumstances favorable to their recovery ; means 
and appliances are provided to facilitate this end; and thus 
the Church on earth is prepared for its more immediate asso- 
ciation with the Church in heaven. 

2. It may also be compared to a garden. The seed is sown; 
the plants spring up; flowers are put forth; the fruit is de- 
veloped and matured. The Church as a garden is a scriptural 
illustration: “Awake, O north wind, and come thou south! 
blow upon my garden, that the spices thereof may flow out!” 
Again: “The Lord will comfort Zion; he will comfort all her 
waste places, and he will make her wilderness like Eden, and 
her desert like the garden of the Lord.” 
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8. It may in like manner be compared to an army. An 
army needs discipline at first. It is trained, however, by in- 
struction and by exercise. The discipline may be severe; in 
many cases it isso. Still, an effective and vigorous soldiery 
isthe result. God disciplines men by his providence, whilst 
he sanctifies them by his grace. 

4. Such an object of the organization of the Church is 
always to be kept in mind. It is recognized in the Confession 
of Faith: “Unto this Catholic visible Church Christ hath 
given the ministry, oracles, and ordinances of God, for the 
gathering and perfecting of the sainis in this life to the end of the 
world, and doth by his own presence and Spirit, according to 
his promise, make them effectual thereunto.” 

II. The Church is to serve as a depository of the sacred 
Scriptures. 

1. The oracles of God were committed to the theocracy 
of the Hebrews. This, too, seems to have been one of the 
objects of its organization.. By what other agency would the 
prophecies and histories of the Old Testament have been pre- 
served? And yet their preservation was a matter of infinite 
interest. A copy of the law was one of the articles deposited, 
by divine command, in the ark of the covenant. The writ- 
ings of the New Testament were prepared for the guidance 
and instruction of mankind, and committed, in the providence 
of God, to the care of the Church. These writings of both 
the Old and New Testaments have been preserved with the 
most scrupulous care. It is especially thus that the Church 
has become ‘the pillar and ground of the truth.” 

2. Had it not been for the care and fidelity of the Church, 
the Scriptures must have been long since lost to the world. 
Amidst the persecutions which followed the introduction of 
Christianity, great efforts were made to destroy the sacred 
books. In the last of those persecutions, which continued 
ten years, the destruction of the Scriptures seems to have 
been a leading object. Christians, however, were faithful to 
their trust, and the sacred writings were preserved. 

3. By the agency of the Church the Scriptures are still to 
be preserved. The Bible is the great light by which our 
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steps are to be guided through the darkness of this world. 
Says the Psalmist: ‘“‘Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and a 
light unto my path.” But this light is to be preserved from 
extinction by the vigilance of the people of God. The Church 
is the ark in which are deposited the holy things. Shall not 
these be kept as a sacred deposit? The Bible contains the 
will of our heavenly Father. Shall not his will be regarded 
as a cherished object? 

4. By the agency of the Church the Scriptures are to be 
kept unadulterated and pure. The integrity of the word, or 
rather that we should have it in its uncorrupted state, is a 
matter of infinite moment. In ancient times, attempts were 
made by errorists to modify the Bible, and thus to bring it to 
the support of their errors. These attempts might be re- 
peated. Desperate men resolved to support a theory are not 
easily restrained. Who shall guard against dangers from such 
a quarter? The question is easily answered. The Church is 
set for the defense of the truth. She is to see that no strange 
fire is brought to her altars. She is to resist all attempts 
which look to an admixture of the traditions of men, or of 
the conceits of a shallow criticism, with the pure word of 
God. Tor this purpose she should always be furnished with 
biblical scholars of the highest order. She is inexcusable if 
she neglects this. Her sacred domain, unless guarded with 
sleepless vigilance, is left exposed to the inroads of every pre- 
tender. 

5. By the agency of the Church the Scriptures are to be 
circulated over the earth. Through the instrumentality of 
the truth men are to be saved. The truth which leads to sal- © 
vation is contained in the Scriptures. We desire that men 
should be saved. Our duty is plain. We are to send the 
Scriptures to the ends of the earth. It is very obvious that, 
if this work is ever accomplished, it will be accomplished 
through the agency of the Church. In this way, amongst 
others, she is to become “the salt of the earth,” and “the 
light of the world.” ’ 

II. The Church is to keep up and perpetuate a Christian 
ministry in the world. The doctrine of the Confession of 
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Faith is, that to “this Catholic visible Church Christ hath given 
the ministry,” as well as the “ oracles and ordinances of God.” 

1. A ministry is to ke trained by the Church. God im- 
parts original endowments, and calls to the work. The Church 
is to instruct, to educate intellectually and spiritually, those 
who are to become its future pastors and evangelists. When 
our Saviour called his apostles, he instructed them himself, 
and then imparted to them miraculous endowments. The 
Church can train, but it cannot endow miraculously. The 
want of the latter she ought to supply, as far as possible, by 
increased attention to the former. The world will seek and 
prepare its own agencies for the accomplishment of its own 
ends; but if a Christian ministry is educated, and prepared 
in a suitable manner, the work must be done by the Church. 
She, under God, is to furnish the needed outfit. 

2. A ministry is to be officially set apart to its work by the 
Church. Timothy was set apart to his work by “the laying 
on of the hands of the Presbytery.” There may be some 
doubt in regard to the full import of the term ‘xapiowa— . 
gift’”’—in the passage to which I refer; but it seems to me 
almost unquestionable that, in part at least, it is intended to 
describe Timothy’s ordination. It may include other things; 
but if so, it includes this also. Titus also was left in Crete, 
that he might set in order the things which were wanting, 
‘‘and ordain elders in every city.’’ The expositors disagree 
in relation to xataorjonc—also translated to ordain—in the 
passage to which I allude. But it is evident that Titus was 
to invest those elders with an authority of some kind which 
they did not possess before. The passage, therefore, what- 
ever may be the precise import of this term, confirms my 
position, that the ministry are to be officially set apart to their 
work by the Church. 

3. The Church is to make suitable provision for the tem- 
poral wants of the ministry. We are under no necessity of 
going back to the theocracy and to the law of the tithes for 
authority on this subject. The New Testament affords author- 
ity distinct and explicit: ‘‘ Provide neither gold, nor silver, 
nor brass in your purses, nor scrip for your journey, neither 
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two coats, neither shoes, nor yet staves; for the workman is 
worthy of his meat.” Again: “Do ye not know that they which 
minister about holy things live of the things of the temple, 
and they which wait at the altar are partakers with the altar? 
Even so hath the Lord ordained that they which preach the 
gospel should live of the gospel.’’ Authorities need not be 
multiplied; these are sufficient. As we shall see hereafter, 
the ministry should be wholly consecrated to their work; so 
on their part those for whom they labor should make a gen- 
erous and liberal provision for the supply of their temporal 
necessities. Nor is such a provision to be regarded a charity 
—itisadebt. God hath “ordained that they which preach 
the gospel should live of the gospel.” 

4, As itis a part of the mission of the Church to send the — 
Scriptures throughout the world, so by the same agency a 
gospel ministry is to be sent with the word. ‘Whosoever 
shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be saved. How 
then shall they call on him in whom they have not believed, 
and how shall they believe in him of whom they have not 
heard, and how shall they hear without a preacher?” Thus 
the apostle reasons. And still farther: ‘So then faith cometh 
by hearing, and hearing by the word of God.’ All history 
affords illustration of the truth, that the preaching of the 
word is the most effectual means of the salvation of men. 
But those who are destitute of the gospel will die in a state 
of destitution, unless the Church send it to them. ‘Go ye 
into all the world and preach the gospel to every creature.”’ 
This is the great commission, or rather the last command of 
the Saviour to his apostles. We suppose the commission to 
extend to their successors in every age—to the whole ap- 
pointed ministry of the Church. But how can they fulfill the 
commission without the aid of others? In anage of miracles 
it might be done, but in an age of ordinary means it is impos- 
sible. If the gospel is ever preached to every creature, those 
who preach it must not only be sent, but supported, by the 
Church. It is thus that the Church herself is to preach the 
gospel to the nations. Let her not shrink from so important 
a part of her great mission. 
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IV. To the Church is committed the administration of the 
sacraments. We have seen that these are baptism and the 
Lord’s-supper. 

1. The administration of baptism belongs to the successors 
of the apostles. We shall see, in its proper place, that every 
Christian minister who is consecrated and endowed by the 
Spirit of God is in the line of the succession. ‘Go ye, there- 
fore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ This is 
another form of the great commission. It was given to the 
apostles and their successors. 

2. Our Saviour himself officiated in the administration of 
the supper when it was first instituted. The general usage of 
the Church has confined the administration to the ministry. 
The consecration of the symbols has been committed to them. 
Whatever may be proper in this respect, the ordinance be- 
longs to the Church. It is a part of her mission to keep it 
before the world. In this she bears her testimony from age 
to age that her Redeemer has died for sinners, and that she 
expects his second coming without sin unto salvation. We 
have seen that this ordinance is a testimony. It is a testi- 
mony to be borne by the Church. 

V. To the Church is committed the education of her chil- 
dren. 

1. She may educate others. Without doubt it is her duty 
to contribute, as far as she may be able, to the general in- 
terests of education. This is a work for her members, as 
citizens of any commonwealth in which they may providen- 
tially be placed. It is, furthermore, their duty to labor for 
the promotion of every great interest of society, whatever 
that interest may be; but the education of their own children 
is a matter of paramount importance, and may not, without 
danger, and often not without guilt, be intrusted to others. 
We are commanded to bring up our children ‘in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord.” But how can we fulfill the 
command if we commit them in the most susceptible portion 
of life to the guidance and instruction of others? Every 
family ought to be a Christian school. But how great is the 
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contrast to this, when members of the Church commit their 
children to those who have no regard for God or his holy 
word! The peril is fearful. Shall we not consider it? God 
said of Abraham that he knew that he would command his chil- 
dren and his household after him, and that they should keep the way 
of the Lord to do justice and judgment, that the Lord might bring 
upon Abraham that which he had spoken of him. But how could 
Abraham have done these things without such a personal su- 
pervision of ‘his children and his household,” as is implied, 
in a strict and careful attention to their education ? 

2. Members of the Church are often remiss on this subject. 
Inducements which ought to be considered very slight lead 
them to intrusting their children, not only to those who dis- 
regard God and his word, but to those who may bring active 
poison into their minds, corrupt their principles, and turn 
them far away from the paths of truth and righteousness. 
Could a parent make a greater mistake? Thousands of youth- 
ful minds have been thus corrupted, poisoned, ruined. Books 
are put into the hands of children which are more pernicious 
to the mind than the deadly malaria to the body. The results 
are certain death. In the meantime the Bible is neglected ; 
in many cases it is practically proscribed as a text-book. In- 
stitutions of learning are founded and supported by Christian 
liberality, in which the Scriptures are almost as great a stran- 
ger as the Koran or the Zendavesta. 

8. In contrast with this state of things, which we must ac- 
knowledge to be mournfully true, I refer to the habits of the 
early Christians on this subject. Says my authority: 

“The tender solicitude of these early Christians for the re- 
ligious instruction of their children is one of their most beau- 
tiful characteristics. They taught them even at the earliest 
dawn of intelligence the sacred names of God and the Sa- 
viour. They sought to lead the infant minds of their children 
up to God by familiar narratives from Scripture of Joseph, of 
young Samuel, of Josiah, and of the holy child Jesus. The 
history of the patriarchs, and prophets, apostles, and holy 
men, whose lives are narrated in the sacred volume, were the 
nursery tales with which they sought to form the tender minds 
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of their children. As the mind of the child expanded, the 
parents made it their sacred duty and delightful task daily to 
exercise him in the recital of select passages of Scripture re- 
lating to the doctrines and duties of religion. The Bible was 
the entertainment of the fireside; it was the first, the last, 
almost the only school-book of the child, and sacred psalmody 
the only song with which the infant cry was hushed as he was 
lulled to sleep on his mother’s arm. ‘The sacred song and the 
rude melody of its music were, from the earliest periods of 
Christian antiquity, an important means of impressing the 
infant heart with sentiments of piety, and of imbuing the 
susceptible minds of the young with the knowledge and faith 
of the Scriptures. Even in the earliest period of Christianity 
there were those who, like our divine Watts in modern times, 
condescended to lay aside the scholar, the philosopher, and 
the wit, to write little poems of devotion adapted to the wants 
and capacities of children.” * 

‘The Christian fathers abundantly insist on the duty of 
giving daily instructions in the family. 

‘¢ “Speak of divine things not only in the social circle, but in 
the family—the husband with the wife, the father with his 
child, and very frequently renew the subject. Let no man 
affirm that the child needs not to be addressed on these topics, 
for they must be discoursed of, not only sometimes, but at all 
times.’ ? 

““< You must immediately begin to bring up your children 
in the nurture of the divine word.’ 

‘¢¢ Leave to your children God for their inheritance, and you 
leave them an inestimable treasure. Be it our effort and our 
desire, then, not to leave them an inheritance, but to leave | 
them in possession of personal piety. Preach the name and 
doctrine of Christ on all occasions. -Let every master of a 
family know that this solemn duty rests upon him in regard 
to all his house.’ 

‘“¢« Constantine the Great, though he appointed men of most 
approved piety to be teachers of his children, was himself 
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their instructor in the knowledge of divine things, to lead 
them to immortal blessedness.’ 

“<Origen was first and chiefly taught by his father the knowl- 
edge of divine things, and made familiar with the sacred 
Scriptures before he was permitted to give attention to pro- 
fane literature; and notwithstanding his vast attainments in 
every branch of knowledge, he ever continued to make the 
Scriptures his chief study. - Even in his earliest childhood he 
was required to commit to memory and to repeat some por-. 
tion of the sacred Scriptures.’ 

‘¢¢ Children,’ says Jerome, ‘are a trust committed to us of 
the Lord, and, therefore, to be trained up with the greatest 
care. ‘The nearer they are allied to us in the flesh, the more 
impressive is our responsibility.’ 

‘“‘Polycarp, the venerable disciple of John, earnestly ex- 
_horts parents ‘to bring up their children in the knowledge and 
fear of God.’ i 

‘¢ These brief examples may indicate the pious care of these 
Christians for the religious education and the conversion of 
their children. Their great desire and constant endeavor was 
to train up their children in the fear of God, to conduct their 
education at home, to withdraw them as much as possible 
from temptation, and to make them so happy in their own 
quiet homes that they would neither desire the noisy amuse- 
ments of the world, nor subject themselves to its temptations. 
The children found their happiness in their parents, and the 
parents in their children. Such families were the nurseries — 
of pure, consistent, and efficient Churches; such Christians 
were the lights of the world, which could not be hid; the salt 
of the seth which never lost its savor.”’ * 

4. I present these authorities on a subject of the eee 
interest. We can easily see how Christians, trained in such a 
manner, and imbued, in addition, with the spirit of true re- 
ligion, should have been able to withstand the terrible perse- 
cutions to which the early Church was exposed. Religious 
principles were inwrought into their minds and hearts, ae 
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not merely a part of their intellectual furniture, but, as it 
were, of their very intellectual and spiritual natures. A 
Church composed of such material would sacrifice and suffer 
any thing for Christ’s sake. The world in every age needs 
such a Church—a Church trained and disciplined—a Church 
consecrated to the fulfillment of its great mission. It needs 
a Church which realizes the impressive truth that Christ 
‘‘oave himself for us that he might redeem us from all iniquity, 
and. purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of good works.”’ 
No sensible man can doubt that a thorough Christian educa- 
tion can do much toward the forming of such a Church. It 
may be remarked, too, that such an education excludes 
nothing useful. Let it be as wide in its range as the most 
earnest educator may desire, but let all be subordinated to 
Christian principle. 

I conclude this discussion of the character and mission of 
the Church with the following remarks, intended rather to 
condense the thoughts which have been presented. If there 
should be some appearance of repetition, I hope it will be 
borne patiently. 

1. The Church is a called, or chosen people; it is an éxxAn- 
ola—a people called out. It is composed of those who hear 
and obey the call of God. Said the Saviour: ** Ye have not 
chosen me, but I have chosen you, and ordained you, that ye 
should go and bring forth fruit, and that your fruit should 
remain.’’ Unsolicited mercy and grace are the first develop- 
ments in the calling and collecting together of the people of 
God. The Church is in the world, but not of the world. Its 
spirit, its affections, its motives of action, the objects of its 
pursuit, are different from those of the world. ‘Come out 
from among them, and be ye separate, saith the Lord, and 
touch no unclean thing; and [ will receive you, and will be a 
father unto you, and ye shall be my sons and daughters, saith 
the Lord Almighty.” Such language clearly indicates what 
the Church should be in its relation to the world. What it 
should be, we hope and believe it 7s—at least, in some good 
degree. It is a consecrated agency appointed for the purpose 
of carrying forward and developing the gracious economy of 
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God among men. The Hebrews, and after them the Jews, 
were called out and separated from the rest of mankind, in 
the providence of God, for the preservation of the truth, and 
to prepare the way for the coming of the Saviour. The Chris- 
tian Church—their successors—are supported and sustained, 
kept as a kingdom distinct from the world, a light to the sur- 
rounding darkness, for the fuller development and the con- 
summation of all the objects contemplated in the Saviour’s 
mission. , 

2. Whilst the Church as a visible organization is a separate 
people, called with a holy calling, and appointed to a holy 
work, it is itself, as we have seen, an imperfect body. It is 
imperfect in two senses: First, many of its members are per- 
sonally unconverted and unsanctified members. Saul was 
anointed king over Israel; the sons of Eli ministered at the 
altar in Shilo; Ahaz and Manassah were exceedingly wicked 
men; Simon Magus was selfish and corrupt, and Judas was a 
traitor. Why were such men allowed, in the providence of 
God, to hold important positions among those whom God had 
called and appointed to a holy mission? We may find it dif- 
ficult to answer such questions. Still, these persons were 
tolerated in the house of God, and occupied its highest seats. 
Dr. Mason leaves us an extended argument in vindication of 
this providential arrangement. I, however, say nothing on 
the subject. Doubtless, God will overrule what seems to be 
an evil, for good. Secondly, the Church is imperfect in those 
members who are really converted, and, in a higher sense, 
sanctified persons. David, and Peter, and even Paul, in his 
struggles for higher attainments in holiness, are illustrations. 
He who looks for a perfect Church must look into the Church 
in heaven. As we have seen, however, one of the objects of 
its organization is its own development and perfection. To 
this end it has every means and appliance necessary. It has 
the sacred oracles, the ministry, the sacraments, and, in a 
special sense, the Spirit of God, that in due time all may 
‘“‘come in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the 
Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fullness of Christ.” 
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3. What may be denominated the invisible or spiritual 
Church is to be regarded as an object of supreme interest on 
the part of God. In discussing the subject of perseverance, 
we have considered the reasons of this. Can we doubt the 
fact? We look to the Zion of the Old Testament. ‘Thou 
shalt also be a crown of glory in the hand of the Lord, and a 
royal diadem in the hand of thy God. Thou shalt no more 
be termed forsaken; neither shall thy land any more be termed 
Desolate; but thou shalt be called Hephzibah, and thy land 
Beulah; for the Lord delighteth in thee, and thy land shall be 
married. For as a young man marrieth a virgin, so shall thy 
sons marry thee; and as the bridegroom rejoiceth over the 
bride, so shall thy God rejoice over thee.”’ In the Apocalypse, 
the redeemed, spiritual, or glorified Church is represented as 
‘“‘the Bride, the Lamb’s wife.’”? How can we misunderstand 
the import of such language? In the most sacred relation, 
and in the most interesting circumstances of that relation, 
the Church stands to God. She is now affianced to her great 
Redeemer; she will soon become his in the nearest of spir- 
itual relations. Without spot, or blemish, or defect of any 
kind, she shall be his beautiful bride in heaven. Has not 
God said of the husband and the wife, that they are no more 
twain, but one flesh? How intimate, then, is the relation in 
which God stands to the Church! ‘He that toucheth you, 
toucheth the apple of his eye.’’ Thus the prophet speaks of 
the tenderness with which God regards his people. Am I 
not right, then, when I say that he regards the Church with 
supreme interest? 

4, We have seen that the Church has an important mission 
to fulfill. As a subordinate agency, she is the hope of the 
world. When Noah and his family entered the ark, the flood 
came. When Lot left Sodom, the tempest of fire and brim- 
stone burst forth. Do such occurrences teach us nothing? 
The Church is ‘‘the salt of the earth;’’ it is “‘the light of the 
world.” It is a “husbandry” for the production of fruit. It 
is a “building” for the shelter and protection of those who 
seek its shelter. Its mission is to save, not to destroy. It is 
an army for aggression and conquest. ‘‘Who is she that 
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looketh forth as the morning—fair as the moon, clear as the 
sun, and terrible as an army with banners?” Still, her war- 
eiiol: is not a warfare of blood. Her weapons are not carnal, but 
mighty, through God. She makes her aggressions and her con- 
quests by the weapons of truth and iene I speak of the true 
Church. She spills no blood; she kindles no fires; she erects 
no scaffolds. She rather strengthens the weak, and upholds 
the wavering; she becomes eyes to the blind, and feet to the 
lame. She is a minister of mercy bearing the word of truth, 
the gospel of salvation, the sacraments which symbolize purity 
and fidelity to the nations. Deeds of violence have been done 
in her name, but she is not answerable for such deeds. She 
does not authorize them; her whole spirit is against them. 
False prophets may have gone forth pretending a commission 
from her, but they were wolves in sheep’s clothing; she did 
not dana them. She speaks to enlighten, to guide, to com- 
fort; to persuade from the slavery of sinjand death to the 
freedom and dignity of virtue, and holiness, and to the hope 
of heaven. 

5. A concluding remark may be allowed. The mission of 
the Church is such as to demand its whole available strength 
and energy. It should, therefore, be— 

(1) A consecrated people. Its motto should be, Holiness to 
the Lord. ‘‘Holiness becometh thy house, O Lord, forever.” 
The Church is the house of God. We have seen that it is 
imperfect; it should be otherwise. In proportion to its holi- 
ness, its consecration will be its effectiveness for good. A 
Church fully imbued with the spirit of its mission would soon 
overspread the world. ‘‘Awake, awake! put on thy strength, 
O Zion! put on thy beautiful garments, O Jerusalem, the holy 
city!” Thus called the prophet. Should not the call be 
heeded? 

(2) A laborious, an earnest people. The mission is im- 
portant. Immense issues are involved—the very issues which 
brought our Saviour down from heaven upon his agency of 
love. Labor, sacrifice will be required. Suffering, too, we 
may be called to endure. Still, the object is worth all these. 
Laborers, not idlers, are needed in the vineyard; builders 
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—skillful, earnest, faithful—in the construction of the great 
spiritual temple. Soldiers—valiant, fearless—are required for 
the army of the living God. ‘No man having put his hand 
to the plow, and turning back, is fit for the kingdom of God.” 
A laborious, earnest, resolute Church alone can fulfill the mis- 
sion which God has appointed. Who but the representatives 
of such a Church would take their lives in their hands, and 
earry the gospel of salvation to the nations of the earth? 
And yet these are the men now needed. Does not the world 
le in wickedness? Whence is deliverance to come? The 
Scriptures answer the question: ‘“‘ Whosoever shall call on 
the name of the Lord shall be saved.”’ But, ‘How shall they 
call on him in whom they have not believed, and how shall 
they believe in him of whom they have not heard, and how 
shall they hear without a preacher?’ The word and the min- 
istry are agencies to be directed by the Church. Shall they 
be sent to the destitute? Our money, our service, our lives, 
belong to God. Shall any thing be withheld from him which 
is needed for the purpose of carrying forward his measures 
of mercy and grace among men? Christ “‘gave himself for 
us, that he might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto 
himself a peculiar people, zealous of good works.” Shall we not 
consider, too, the practical example of our Saviour, “who 
went about doing good’’? The apostles were devoted and 
earnest when they made themselves martyrs for the truth and 
kingdom of Christ. Such are the lofty examples which should 
always be before our eyes. Upon such models should our 
lives be formed, recollecting that an earnest, laborious, and 
consecrated Church is what the world ever needs. 
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WE have seen that the government of the Church is a gov- 
ernment by Elders or Presbyters: at least this view of the 
subject seems most conformable to the facts developed in the 
history of the theocracy and of the early Church under the 
gospel dispensation. But there is a class of elders who, in 
addition to the exercise of government, are charged with a 
service still more responsible and important—they are to 
‘labor in word and doctrine.” We call them preachers, be- 
cause they are to bear the message of mercy and peace to 
men. ‘Go ye into all the world, and preach—x«npvéate—pro- 
claim, or publish—the gospel to every creature.’’? They are 
called ministers for the reason that they are in a peculiar sense 
the servants of God and of the Church. They are warned 
against any attempt toward exercising lordship over G'od’s heri- 
tage, with good reason, since they are ministers, or servants. 
We call them pastors, or teachers, because they are to instruct 
and lead the people in the way of truth and righteousness, as 
a shepherd leads his flock. The apostle calls them overseers, 
or bishops, because the care of the Churches devolves espe- 
cially upon them. The apostle in like manner calls them 
embassadors, because they bring from God the conditions of 
reconciliation and peace to a revolted world. I use the term 
ministers to designate this class. 

I. My first observation on this subject is, that ministers are 
ex officio elders, or governors, in the house of God. There is 
no incongruity in the thing. They are ministers—servanis ; 
still their service is a public one. They are responsible to 
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the people as well as to God for the manner in which their 
ministry is fulfilled; but that ministry consists in promoting 
as far as possible the highest interests of the people. The 
promotion of those interests entitles them to respect; and 
whilst they thus serve, the Scriptures teach plainly that they 
are to govern as well as to serve. 

1. There is some doubt in relation to the manner in which 
the first ministers were appointed. I mean by the first min- 
isters the immediate successors of the apostles. The apostles 
themselves were selected by the Saviour, but who selected 
their successors? The following seems the most probable 
manner: In the organization of congregations, men distin- 
guished for wisdom, gravity, and piety, would be selected by 
the congregations themselves to take charge of their congre- 
gational affairs. Such men would be found among the older 
members, and would therefore be denominated the elders of 
the congregation. The man amongst these considered the 
wisest, and most pious, and most gifted, would be selected 
by the elders themselves, or by the elders and congregation 
combined, as the president or moderator of the.bench of 
elders, and the public teacher of the people. He would 
therefore become what we denominate the minister or pastor 
of the congregation. In this way an order of ministers would 
be introduced which could be kept up from generation to 
generation in the Church, those immediately succeeding the 
apostles being ordained by the apostles themselves, and a 
second generation by those immediately preceding them. I 
say this seems the most probable manner of accounting for 
the establishment of a permanent ministry in the Church. 
The Scriptures, however, are silent on the subject. It is 
true, Timothy is said to have received the laying on of the hands 
of the Presbytery. But who composed the Presbytery? We 
do not know. Again, Titus is said to have been left in Crete 
that he might set in order the things which were wanting, 
and ordain elders in every city; but it is certainly doubtful 
whether the ordination mentioned was the same with what 
we now denominate ordination, and not a mere settlement 
and regulation of elders in suitable charges—such a settle- 
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ment and regulation as would be established by a man hold- 
ing authority in the Church. 

2. I present the following on this subject: 

. “The Christian converts of each city formed one Church 
under several coordinate elders. Everywhere in the Epistles 
of the apostles, and of the apostolic fathers, the Christians 
of the same city appear as the members of one and the same 
Church. They are addressed as the Church at Corinth, at 
Ephesus, at Smyrna, at Philippi—one Church only in each 
city where the gospel had been preached, and a community 
of Christians formed. : 

““These Churches, wherever foenied Receine betaine atte 
independent bodies, competent to appoint their own officers, 
and to administer their own government without reference or 
subordination to any central authority, or foreign power. 

‘In each of the Churches several persons were appointed 
with equal and codrdinate authority, asrulers and overseers 
of the Church. These officers were known by the name of 
elders, or presbyters, and bishops. In Churches of Jewish 
origin they were generally denominated elders, presbylers, as a 
term of respect familiar to the Jews. In Churches gathered 
chiefly from the Gentiles, their officers were more frequently 
called exioxorror—overseers, bishops—with reference particularly 
to their duty as rulers, to oversee and take care of the inter- 
ests of the Church. : 

‘The appropriate and specific ane oF ‘ieee eae was 
the general supervision of their Church, and the direction and 
control of all the interests pertaining to it. They were, ex 
officio, ruling elders. Their office was not exclusively to teach, 
for this was the privilege also of the deacons, and of all, in- 
deed, except female members of the Church. But that the 
primary and most important duty of the presiding officers of 
the Church was to preach and to teach, cannot be doubted. 
Such as were particularly qualified for this ministry of the 
word gave themselves wholly to this service to which they 
were early set apart, and ordained by peculiar religious so- 
lemnities—the laying on of the hands and prayer. In this 
manner, as has already been intimated, the functions of the 
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minister or teacher, and of the elder, were gradually asso- 
ciated together.”’ * . 

3. It seems by no means probable that these pastors or 
teachers were selected by the apostles. When the deacons 
were found necessary, they were chosen by the people, and 
ordained by the apostles. We suppose the same order would 
be observed in the selection and ordination of the ministers 
of the Church. The deacons were selected and set apart to 
the management of the temporalities of the Church. They 
were to relieve the apostles from these. The ministers, or 
those elders laboring in word and doctrine, would in like manner 
be selected and set apart to this service by similar solemni- 
ties, relieving the other elders from this duty, and following 
the example of the apostles init. This is a speculation, but 
still it seems a just inference from the case of the deacons. 
We have nothing more distinct in relation to the whole sub- 
ject. 

4, Neander—a very high authority—substantially corrobo- 
rates this theory of the origin of the Christian ministry as an 
order in the Church, admitting at the same time the difficulty 
of reaching distinct and exact views on the subject. Indeed, 
it is plain, as I have suggested, that no such views can be 
reached. The Scriptures are silent, and tradition is too slen- 
der a foundation to be used in the construction of any theory 
for the settlement of what has been made so important a 
question. The Scriptures are very full in their descriptions 
of the qualifications and character of the ministry, leaving us 
to conjecture as to the manner of their induction into office. 

II. Ministers, as we have seen, are much more than mere 
elders or governors in the Church. They are, in a superior 
sense, pastors, teachers, bishops, embassadors for Christ. From 
all these relations which they are represented as bearing to 
the Church, as well as from the Scriptures themselves, we 
are to form our judgment of what their qualifications should 
be. This topic we are now to consider. And— 

1. They should be well-instructed men. Every discussion 
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of this kind must proceed upon the supposition that an ap- 
plicant for ministerial orders is a man of good natural mind. 
All scriptural allusions seem very justly to take this for 
granted. Indeed, any other supposition would be preposter- 
ous—it would deserve no consideration. But in addition to 
this, the Christian minister should be a well-instructed man. 

(1) He is to teach others. How can he do this unless he 
is himself well instructed? The inquiry isin point. The old 
maxim was, “x nihilo nihil fit, Out of nothing, nothing comes.”’ 
This maxim is as true as it is old. From an unfurnished 
mind little is to be expected in the way of guidance and edi- 
fication. Butis he to teach others? ‘Go ye, therefore, and 
disciple all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to ob- 
serve all things whatsoever I have commanded you.” “A 
bishop, then, must be . . . apt to teach; . . . not a novice, lest 
being lifted up with pride, he fall into the condemnation of 
the devil.” ‘Till I come, give attendance to reading, to 
exhortation, to doctrine—rj d:dackadia—to instruction, teach- 
ing.’ ‘Preach the word; be instant in season, out of sea- 
son; reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all long-suffering and 
doctrine—do.day7j—instruction, teaching.” It 1s worthy of re- 
mark that the teaching enjoined in this passage is to be teach- 
ing of all kinds—all teaching as well as all long-suffering. The 
injunction is very expressive. 

A catalogue of principles is set forth closed with the fol- 
lowing injunction: ‘These things command and _ teach.” 
Again: “The things that thou hast heard of me among 
many witnesses, the same commit thou to faithful men, who 
shall be able to teach others also.” 

All these passages except the first, I have taken from the 
directions of Paul to Timothy, and consequently they apply 
directly to the subject under consideration. I do not know 
how a man can avoid feeling their force, unless he make up 
his mind obstinately to resist their authority. 

A passage also from the Old Testament is in place here: 
‘‘For the priest’s lips should keep knowledge, and they should 
seek the law at,his mouth; for he is the messenger of the Lora 
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of hosts.’ The priest in this passage is represented as sustain- 
ing a relation to the people similar to that of the minister. 
He is their highest authority as an expounder of the law. 
His “lips should keep knowledge.” He should, then, him- 
self be a well-instructed man. 

(2) Many of the subjects upon which he is to give instruc- 
tion are of themselves difficult and embarrassing. I have 
heretofore dwelt at some length upon this topic, and need 
not repeat what has been already said. It is sufficient to 
say here, that after the course of inquiry through which 
we have passed in these Lectures, if a man has not learned 
to appreciate the difficulties presented in many of the prob- 
lems of theology which have been examined, he must have. 
a very unappreciating mind. I leave the topic, therefore, 
without any thing additional. 

(8) I do not pretend to say here how large an amount of 
preparatory instruction a man should have before entering 
upon the work of the ministry. Perhaps no general, or 
rather no universal, standard can be established. In some 
cases more will be necessary, and in others less. Nature has 
done more for some men than for others. Some will be more 
useful with a limited stock of knowledge than others with a 
very large stock. Again, some will commence the ministry 
with a limited stock, and make additions to it while they 
live. Others will commence with a limited or a large stock, 
and never make any additions. There are also different 
classes of society. One class prefers a man of learning and 
taste. They cannot be edified by a preacher unless he has 
these qualifications. To another class a preacher without 
these would be useful. This, too, is the larger class of man- 
kind. It is very evident that an unvarying rule would not 
be adapted to all. Still itis almost self-evident that a man 
who would teach others should have, in addition to a good 
natural mind, a good share of practical sense, and a liberal 
acquaintance with all the ordinary branches of science. All 
knowledge of this kind would assist him in the interpretation 
of the Scriptures, and in the communication of his thoughts 
to others. 
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(4) It is plain, furthermore, that a portion of the ministry 
should always be men of the highest degree of culture. A 
large and increasing class of society require such a ministry, 
and will, within the range of their own influence, tolerate no 
other. This is a providential arrangement of society, and if 
we are workers together with God, we must adapt ourselves to 
it. Again, the Church in her ministry should always have a 
class of men upon whom she can rely as critical expounders 
of divine truth. They cannot be such without a thorough 
knowledge of the original Scriptures. I consider this a set- 
tled question. It seems almost a truism. The foundation 
of all critical knowledge of theology is a critical knowledge 
of the original Scriptures. No other qualification, whether 
natural or acquired, will serve as a substitute. 

2. The ministry should be men of undoubted piety. 

(1) I do not mean by this that they should be merely Chris-. 
tians—converted men. They should be Christians in the 
highest sense of that term; they should be followers of Christ 
in the fullest import of the expression. This implies a great 
deal. They should imitate his zeal, his self-denial, his fidelity 
to God, his humility, his patience with the infirmities of men, 
his meekness under their injuries, his unselfish devotion to 
the interests of mankind. All these characteristics, and many 
others, are very clearly presented by our Saviour, and such 
characteristics are especially urged by the apostle in his Let- 
ters to Timothy and Titus. The apostle says of himself: 
“But I keep under my body, and bring it into subjection, 
lest that by any means when I have preached to others, I 
myself should be a castaway.’’ The necessity of deep, ear- 
nest, personal piety to the ministry is so obvious that it can 
admit of no debate. Our Saviour’s lesson upon the subject 
of the blind’s leading the blind is a fearful illustration of the 
truth which we are now considering. Shall they not both 
fall into the ditch? 

(2) Baxter on this subject says: 

“Take heed to yourselves lest you be strangers to the ef- 
fectual working of that gospel which you preach; and lest, 
while you proclaim to the world the necessity of a Saviour, 
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your own hearts should neglect him, and you should miss of 
an interest in him, and his saving benefits. Be that first your- 
selves which you persuade your hearers to be; believe that 
which you daily persuade them to believe; and heartily en- 
tertain that Christ and Spirit which you offer to them. 

‘“‘ Believe it, ‘God is no respecter of persons.’ A holy 
calling will not save an unholy man. God never did save 
any man for being a preacher, nor because he was an able 
preacher, but because he was a justified, sanctified man, and 
consequently faithful in his Master’s work. Nor can it be 
reasonably expected that he should save any from offering 
salvation to others while they refuse it themselves; or for 
telling others those truths which they themselves neglect and 
‘abuse. If you stand at the door of the kingdom of grace to 
light others in, but will not go in yourselves, you shall knock 
at the gates of glory in vain. Many a preacher is now in hell 
“who called upon his hearers a hundred times to use their 
utmost care and diligence to avoid that ‘place of torment.’ 
Preachers of the gospel must be judged by the gospel—must 
be sentenced on the same terms, and dealt with as severely, 
as other men. ‘Many at that day shall say, Lord, have we not 
prophesied in thy name?’ Who shall be answered, ‘I never 
knew you; depart from me, ye workers of iniquity.’ And 
what case can be more wretched than that man’s who made it 
his very trade and calling to proclaim salvation, and to help 
others to attain it, and yet after all is excluded from it him- 
sobit i 

(3) It is to be observed in this connection, that when our 
Saviour said, ‘‘Ye are the salt of the earth,’ and “‘ Ye are the 
light of the world,” he addressed himself chiefly to those who 
afterward became his apostles. But how can the ministry, 
who are the true succession of the apostles, fulfill such a mis- 
sion without deep and earnest personal piety? If the salt 
has lost:its savor, or have no savor, of what use is it? J¢is 
henceforth good for nothing but to be cast out and to be trodden under 
foot of men. | 
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3. They should be men of discretion. 

(1) The words of our Saviour are full of meaning when he 
says to his apostles, ‘‘Behold, I send you forth as sheep in 
the midst of wolves; be ye therefore wise as serpents, and 
harmless as doves.” Furthermore, says the apostle to Tim- 
othy: ‘These things write I unto thee, hoping to come unto 
thee shortly; but if I tarry long that thou mayest know how 
to behave thyself in the house of God, which is the Church of 
the living God, the pillar and ground of the truth.” We 
have also the apostle’s description of what a bishop should be: 
‘A bishop, then, must be blameless, the husband of one wife, 
vigilant, sober, of good behavior, given to hospitality, apt to 
teach, not given to wine, no striker, not greedy of filthy lucre, 
but patient, not a brawler, not covetous, one that ruleth well 
his own house, having his children in subjection with all 
gravity. Moreover, he must have a good report of them that are 
without, lest he fall into reproach and the snare of the devil.” 
Again: “Let no man despise thy youth; but be thou an ex- 
ample ot the believers in word, in conversation, in charity, in 
spirit, in faith, in purity.” ‘‘Conversation,” in this passage, 
means manner of life—dvaotpo¢7. A minister should know 
how to behave himself in the house of God. 

(2) A failure in this respect will counteract all his labors 
otherwise, and destroy their influence. I cannot examine 
the whole field which spreads itself out here. It embraces 
the entire range of the development and transactions of our 
lives—our tempers, our words, our commercial dealings, our 
social intercourse, our religious intercourse with the people. 
Wherever a minister stands, he is a public spectacle; what- 
ever he does must be above suspicion in relation to the acts 
themselves and their motives. Bishop Burnet says of a cler- 
gyman, in this respect: 

“He ought more particularly to examine himself whether 
he has tha soft and gentle, that meek and humble, and that 
charitable and Eh Mal cavonnds temper which the gospel does 
so much press upon all Christians, that shined so eminently 
through the whole life of the blessed Author of it, and which 
~he has so singularly recommended to all his followers, and 
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that has in it so many charms and attractions, which do not 
only commend those who have those amiable virtues, but, 
which is much more to be regarded, they give them vast ad- 
vantages in recommending the doctrine of our Saviour to 
their people. They are the true ground of that Christian 
wisdom and discretion, and of that grave and calm deport- 
ment by which the clergy ought to carry and maintain their 
authority.” * 

(8) An indiscreet and foolish minister is always in trouble, 
and keeps a community around him in the same state. It is 
impossible for him to be useful. The Church is full of 
mournful illustrations. 

4, Ministers ought to be good preachers. 

(1) Preaching is in fact the burden of their business. What- 
ever else they may be, they must be preachers; and whatever 
else they may do well or ill, they ought, if possible, to preach 
well. ‘Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature.” ‘The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me, 
because the Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings 
unto the meek.” The prophet thus speaks in the name of 
the approaching Messiah. The Saviour applies the prophecy 
to himself. ‘And as ye go, preach, saying, The kingdom of 
heaven is at hand.’ “Let the dead bury their dead, but go 
thou and preach the kingdom of God.” “I charge thee, 
therefore, before God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall 
judge the quick and the dead at his appearing and his king- 
dom, preach the word.” I have said already that this is the 
burden of our work. Men are to be saved, but they are to 
be saved by calling on the name of the Lord; but inquires the 
apostle very appositely: ‘How then shall they call on him in 
whom they have not believed? And how shall they believe 
in him of whom they have not heard? And how shall they 
hear without a preacher?” ‘For after that in the wisdom of 
God the world by wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by 
the foolishness of preaching to save them that believe.” 

(2) A minister’s chief business is to preach. His pulpit is 
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his throne. Preaching has been the means of saving more 
sinners than all other means combined. To preach and to 
baptize is the great commission, and Paul placed the first far 
in advance of the latter, so much so that he scarcely baptized. 
at all. ‘ For,” says he, ‘Christ sent me not to baptize, but 
to preach the gospel.”’ It is a matter of great importance that 
a minister preach well. In order to this, two things are neces- 
sary: his sermons must have good matter; they must be full 
of thought. Again, they should be delivered in an agreeable 
manner. For the matter of his sermons he must draw upon 
his stock of knowledge. We have already seen that he must 
have at least a liberal stock of this. His manner is in some 
degree a natural endowment. It is not, however, wholly so. 
The general misfortune of the pulpit is that nature is cramped, 
misdirected, and a clumsy, artificial manner is substituted in 
its stead. 

(3) The bane of our professional elocution is a sort of sol- 
emn, pompous mannerism. Instead of being ourselves in our 
manner, we seem to feel it incumbent on us to be something 
far above or beyond ourselves. We thus become exceedingly 
disagreeable, when if nature were left to herself, to express 
herself in her own manner, we might be both acceptable and 
agreeable. Ido not say we would be eloquent. Hloquence 
is a high endowment, and is conferred upon few. But every 
man, speaking in his own unaffected, earnest manner, would 
be acceptable, if not agreeable. The great secret is that we 
feel deeply the importance of the work in which we are en- 
gaged, of the message which we are delivering—that we feel 
these from the beginning and at all times. We would thus 
overlook ourselves, and let nature speak from its own earnest 
heart. 

(4) There may be constitutional defects to be corrected. 
The prince of Grecian orators has shown us how much may 
be effected in this way. There will be excrescences to be re- 
moved. A little thoughtfulness and care will enable us to 
accomplish this. I still say that the great rule is, to be deeply 
interested ourselves, and then to let nature speak from her 
own awakened and earnest heart. 
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5. Ministers should be good pastors. 

(1) Cumberland Presbyterians are more defective in this 
than in any other part of their work. And yet it is a very 
important part of their work. ‘Heed my sheep; feed my 
lambs,”’ were the Saviour’s last injunctions to Peter. “Take 
heed to yourselves, and to all the flock over the which the 
Holy Ghost hath*made you overseers, to feed the Church of God 
which he hath purchased with his own blood.” <A pastor’s 
chief care is to feed his flock. This he may do from his pul- 
pit. He may, in his public ministrations, dispense the bread 
and the water of life. : 

(2) Still other cares present themselves. He must pur- 
sue the wandering, and bring them back. He must go out 
after the weak, the lame, and the wounded. If he have a 
hundred sheep, and one of them be gone astray, he must leave 
the ninety and nine in the wilderness, and seek that which is 
gone astray. He must visit the sick and dying. No part of 
his work is more important, ormore delicate. Our great dan- 
ger here is the danger of too much indulgence, of giving re- 
ligious encouragement where it ought not to be given. Many 
considerations are calculated to mislead us. We sympathize 
with the sufferer; we earnestly wish his feelings directed into 
a religious channel; he seems very honest with himself, and 
it seems almost unpardonable to question his honesty under 
such circumstances. 

(8) Let us observe, however, that 

“Deception is never more general than on the sick-bed. 
Observation and experience, alas, afford too many evidences 
that most conversions in the time of sickness are not genuine. 
It does not require an extensive knowledge of the human 
heart to know that the fear of punishment, and not the emo- 
tions of true piety; the approach of death, and not the hatred 
of sin; the dread of hell, and not the ecstasy of true zeal, influ- 
ence the minds of these persons. The wicked sinner at once 
becomes a saint of the first order: having deceived himself, 
he endeavors to deceive Heaven with this false regeneration ; 
and applying to himself the privileges of true conversion, he 
supposes the gates of paradise are thrown open wide for his 
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reception. . . . . Among all these suddenly-made saints 
searcely one can be found, who, having escaped from the 
threatening danger, has fulfilled his plighted vows—scarcely 
one who does not again as speedily wallow in the mire of sin 
as he assumed the appearance of having forsaken it. This is 
an incontrovertible evidence that these conversions were not 
sincere.”’ * 

(4) It must be admitted that cases of the kind described in 
this passage are but too numerous; and that whilst the history 
of the thief upon the cross gives a blessed assurance that a 
sinner in the very agonies of death may look to Christ and be 
saved, still that we have but one such history in the evangelists. 

(5) The minister, in his pastoral work, has still other duties 
to perform. He must “‘reprove, rebuke, exhort with all long- 
suffering and doctrine.”” He must strengthen the weak, con- 
firm the wavering, encourage the fearful; he must, in a word, 
be eyes to the blind, and feet to the lame. He must be the 
friend, and father, and brother of his people, weeping with 
those that weep, and rejoicing with those that rejoice; he 
must, in the best sense of the expression, become all things 
to all men, that if possible he may gain some. 

I might enlarge on this subject, but forbear. The field is 
very wide. The range of ministerial duty is almost illimit- 
able. Let it be well considered by him who assumes the 
sacred office. , 

1. A single concluding remark may be made. It is a 
strange phenomenon in the history of the Church that men 
are sometimes found ready to rush hastily into the work of 
the ministry. Surely such have not counted the cost. They 
have made no proper estimate of the difficulties which are 
before them, of the responsibilities which they assume. After 
an experience of years, St. Paul felt himself so oppressed by a 
sense of the importance of the work, that he expressed him- 
self thus: ‘‘Who is sufficient for these things?”’ The inter- 
rogatory doubtless came from his heart. How can we hastily 
or thoughtlessly assume such a burden? Still it is not 
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only a great, but a good work. Whilst a serious man will 
hesitate, and shrink back, if the providence and Spirit of God 
call, the path of duty is plain. We may not turn aside. If 
we do so, we are to know that it is an act of rebellion. We 
peril much in taking such a step. Entering earnestly upon 
the work with proper preparation, and trusting Him who calls, 
we shall find succor; God will give us souls for our hire. 
“He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, 
shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves 
with him.” 
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LECTURE XXVI. 
A CALL TO THE MINISTRY. 


We have considered, to some extent, the work of the min- 
istry. Let us now consider the call to that work. We teach 
that such a call must come primarily from God. He only can 
know what is in the heart of man, and what each man’s 
future will develop. We say, then, that a call to the ministry 
should be— 

I. Providential. We mean by this, that a man who shall 
be spiritually called must, in the providence of God, be en- 
dowed with such natural ability and gifts as will enable him, 
with proper culture, to be useful in this particular work. God 
never calls an idiot, or a man incapable of expressing his 
thoughts, to the work of the ministry, for the good reason 
that the first could never originate and connect thoughts in 
such a way as to render himself intelligible; the other could 
never communicate his thoughts in such a manner as to make 
them the property of his hearers. Again, the providence of 
God is expected to open the way to the ministry before a man 
who is destined to that work. It is not to be understood by 
this that his way will be free from difficulties and embarrass- 
ments. There may be many of these, and they may be very 
great; but we mean to say that, however numerous and great 
we may find them, the hand of God, with proper coéperation 
on our part, will remove them. The manner of their re- 
moval will often surprise us. God will work mysteriously, 
leading the blind in a way they know not. Young men 
oppressed by poverty, overwhelmed by discouragements of 
various kinds, have often been assisted by unknown hands 
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which a wise providence has directed to their relief. JI men- 
tion this as a specimen. . 

II. Spiritual and special. The necessity, or even the ex- 
istence, of such a call as this is doubted by many. Let us, 
therefore, now consider whether we may expect a special spir- ° 
itual call to this work or not. On this subject it may be re- 
marked, then— 

1. That the work of the ministry is evidently the great 
work of the Church. The ministry is the most important 
agency in the Church. The Church itself consists of a people 
‘‘called out.”” We would infer that so important an agency 
in the Church would, in a much higher sense, be called out to 
the fulfillment of its special mission. The call of the Chureh 
is a spiritual call: the inference would be that a ministry em- 
ployed chiefly as a subordinate agertcy in establishing and 
building up the Church, would itself be spiritually called to 
its work. It seems to me that this reasoning ought to be sat- 
isfactory. If we admit that there is a divine spirituality in 
religion, how can we question that there is a special spiritual- 
ity in the call and appointment of those men who are its 
authorized expounders and promulgators? 

2. That under the old dispensation the prophets were spe- 
cially and spiritually called of God. The priesthood were 
an established class. They.were, to some extent, to be in- 
structors of the people. This is clearly set forth by the last 
of the prophets: ‘“‘For the priest’s lips should keep knowl- 
edge, and they should seek the law at his mouth; for he is 
the messenger of the Lord of hosts. But ye are departed 
out of the way; ye have caused many to stumble at the law; 
ye have corrupted the covenant of Levi, saith the Lord of 
hosts.” Still, the great business of the priesthood was not 
that of instruction. The prophets were sent for the special 
purpose of teaching and warning the people, and the prophets 
were specially and orate called. 

Isa. vi. 6-8: “Then flew one of the seraphim unto me, 
having a live coal in his hand, which he had taken with the 
tongs from off the altar; and he laid i upon my mouth, and 
said, Lo, this hath touched thy lips, and thine iniquity is 
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taken away, and thy sin is purged. Also, I heard the voice 
of the Lord, saying, Whom shall I send, and who will go for 
us? Then I said, Here am I; send me. And he said, Go, 
and tell this people, Hear ye, indeed, but understand not, and 
see ye, indeed, but perceive not.” 

Jer. i. 4-10: “Then the word of the Lord came unto me, 
saying, Before I formed thee in the belly I knew thee; and 
before thou camest forth out of the womb I sanctified thee, 
and I ordained thee a prophet unto the nations. Then said I, 
Ah, Lord God! behold, I cannot speak, for I am a child. 
But the Lord said unto me, Say not, I am a child; for thou 
shalt go to all that I shall send thee, and whatsoever I com- 
mand thee thou shalt speak. Be not afraid of their faces, for 
J am with thee to deliver thee, saith the Lord. Then the 
Lord put forth his hand, and touched my mouth; and the 
Lord said unto me, Behold, I have put my words in thy 
mouth. See, I have this day set thee over the nations and 
over the kingdoms, to root out, and to pull down, and to de- 
stroy, and to throw down, to build, and to plant.” 

Jer. xx. 7-9: “O Lord, thou hast deceived me, and I was 
deceived; thou art stronger than I, and hast prevailed; I am 
in derision daily, every one mocketh me. For since I spake, 
I cried out, I cried violence and spoil, because the word of 
the Lord was made a reproach unto me, and a derision, daily. 
Then I said, I will not make mention of him, nor speak any 
more in his name. But his word was in my heart as a burning 
Sire shut up in my bones, and I was weary with forbearing, and I 
could not stay.” 

Ezek. ii. 4, 12-14: “And he said unto me, Son of man, 
go, get thee unto the house of Israel, and speak with my 
words unto them. Then the spirit took me up, and I heard 
behind me a voice of a great rushing, saying, Blessed be the 

glory of the Lord from his place. I heard also the noise of 
the wings of the living creatures that touched one another, 
and the noise of the wheels over against them, and a noise 
of a great rushing. So the spirit lifted me up, and took me 
away, and I went in bitterness, in the heat of my spirit; but 
the hand of the Lord was strong upon me.” 
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Jer. vii. 1-7: “The word that came to Jeremiah from the 
Lord, saying, Stand in the gate of the Lord’s house, and pro- 
claim there this word, and say, Hear the word of the Lord, 
all ye of Judah that enter in at these gates to worship the 
Lord. Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of. Israel, 
Amend your ways and your doings, and I will cause you to 
dwellin this place. Trust ye not in lying words, saying, The 
temple of the Lord, The temple of the Lord, The temple of 
the Lord, are these. For if ye thoroughly amend your ways 
and your doings; if ye thoroughly execute judgment be- 
tween a man and his neighbor; if ye oppress not the stran- 
ger, the fatherless, and the widow, and shed not innocent 
blood in this place, neither walk after other gods to your 
hurt, then will I cause you to dwell in this place, in the land 
that I gave to your fathers, forever and ever.” 

Jer. iv. 19-22: ‘“*My bowels! my bowels! I am pained at 
my very heart; my heart maketh a noise in me; J cannot 
hold my peace, because thou hast heard, O my soul, the 
sound of the trumpet, the alarm of war. Destruction upon 
destruction is cried; for the whole land is spoiled: suddenly 
are my tents spoiled, and my curtains in a moment. How 
long shall I see the standard, and hear the sound of the trum- 
pet? For my people is foolish,.they have not known me; 
they are sottish children, and they have none understanding; 
they are wise to do evil, but to do good they have no knowl- 
edge.” : 

Such passages might be multiplied almost indefinitely. I 
have selected the preceding from the three principal prophets 
for the purpose of proving, not what few, perhaps none, will 
deny, that the prophets were personally and spiritually called 
to their work, but that the principal mission of the prophets, 
and the mission of the gospel ministry, have a striking simi- 
larity—that, in fact, with a limited exception, they are the 
same. On this subject, therefore, I offer the following obser- | 
vations: 

(1) A business, but not the chief business, of the prophets 
was to foretell future events. In this respect the prophets of 
the Old Testament stood above where the gospel ministry now 
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stand. The latter have no such endowments, and make no 
such pretensions. I have said, however, that this was not the 
chief object of the prophetical mission. In illustration of my 
statement, I present the unquestionable fact that a very small 
proportion of the prophetic writings is devoted to the fore- 
telling of future events. This remark applies particularly 
to the writings of Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, and the minor 
prophets. Whilst a very small proportion of their writings 
are prophetical in the technical sense of that term, a very 
large proportion are hortatory, expostulatory, and didactic— 
that is, in a principal part of their work they did precisely 
what it is the principal part of a Christian minister’s mission 
to do. 

(2) The prophets felt their mission in this respect to be a 
painful one, and they entered upon it with reluctance. Such 
expressions as the following are illustrations: “Ah, Lord 
God! behold, I cannot speak, for lam a child. But the Lord 
said unto me, Say not, I am a child; for thou shalt go to all 
that I shall send thee, and whatsoever I command thee thou 
shalt speak.” The prophet shrunk from the task, but God 
imposed it upon him. ‘O Lord, thou hast deceived me, and 
I was deceived; thou art stronger than I, and hast prevailed. 
Then [ said, I will not make mention of him, nor speak any 
more in his name. But his word was in my heart as a burn- 
ing fire shut up in my bones, and I was weary with forbear- 
ing, and could not stay.’’ “So the spirit lifted me up, and 
took me away, and I went in bitterness, in the heat of my 
spirit; but the hand of the Lord was strong upon me.” The 
task imposed was an unwelcome one; still, it could not be 
escaped. The hand of the Lord was strong, and the unwil- 
ling prophet could not resist. The word of the Lord was like 
fire shut up in his bones. 

(8) It is taken for granted that this ungrateful task involved 
more than the mere announcement of unknown future events. 
The messages which they were to bring were likely to be dis- 
agreeable to their hearers, and they themselves were likely. 
thus to become offensive, and to be involved in danger. It is 
a matter of history that in many instances their lives were 
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imperiled. All these things arose from the denunciations of 
the prophets against the sins of the people. It is to be ob- 
served that their mission in this respect was precisely of the 
same nature with the mission of the Christian ministry. 

(4) Now the question is, if the prophets were specially and 
spiritually called to their work, wherein is the unreasonable- 
ness of supposing that the Christian ministry is specially and 
spiritually called to their work? Are the calls of providence 
more distinct and plain in modern than they were in ancient 
times? Have they become so much so as to supersede the 
necessity of more spiritual guidance in the matter. of duty? 
I have been inclined to the belief that providential calls were 
not now so audible and distinct as in former times, and that, 
therefore, there was the greater need of spiritual influence 
now than under the theocratic dispensation. Have we reason 
from the New Testament to believe that the influence of the 
Spirit of God was more abundant and effective under the old 
than under the present dispensation? Certainly, if the New 
Testament, if our Saviour himself, teaches any thing, it is that 
the reverse of all this is true. The gift of the Spirit was the 
great and distinguishing gift which was to follow, and did 
follow, the ascension of the Saviour; and shall we say that 
the Spirit called the prophets in ancient times to their work, 
and that, under a dispensation peculiarly spiritual, God leaves 
the Church, in the supply of her ministry, to the selfishness 
and perverseness of human reasoning and human choice? It 
seems to me that there can be but little difficulty in answer- 
ing this question. The truth is, whilst we are not to give 
ourselves up to the guidance of an imaginary spirit or spirits, 
we are to recollect that the dispensation under which we live 
is a dispensation of the Spirit. The great and gracious prom- 
ise of the Saviour was: “I will pray the Father, and he shall 
give you another Comforter, that he may abide with you for- 
ever, even the Spirit of truth, whom the world cannot re- 
ceive, because it seeth him not, neither knoweth him; but ye 
know him, for he dwelleth with you, and shall be in you.” 
With such an assurance before our eyes, how can we think 
of excluding the Spirit from the most important operations 
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of the Church? And must we not admit that the calling and 
endowing of the ministry is one of the most important of 
those operations? 

(5) I do not use the spiritual call of the prophets as a con- 
clusive argument fora spiritual call of the ministry to their 
work. I know well enough that it is net conclusive. ‘The 
Spirit works when, where, and how he pleaseth.”’ But still 
in this, as in all cases of inductive reasoning, we reason from 
the known to what may be regarded as the unknown. The 
prophets were called, and even pressed into service, by the 
Spirit of God. This is plain. The ministry fulfill in many 
respects a similar mission. There are the same selfishness, 
and love of ease and pleasure, to be overcome. Why should 
it not be necessary to press them into the service, in like 
manner? ‘The ministry live and labor under a dispensation 
peculiarly spiritual. Why should they not be peculiarly en- 
dowed by the Spirit for their work? 

(6) The apostles were spiritually endowed for their work. 
This is so plain a case as to need no argument. They re- 
eelved their commission from the Saviour, but were com- 
manded to tarry in Jerusalem until “ endued with power from 
on high.” This enduing or endowing occurred on the day 
of Pentecost, when the Spirit was poured out in conformity 
with what the prophet had promised. The preaching of the 
apostles would have evidently been ineffectual without this. 
But when the Spirit came and gave them their spiritual com- 
mission, ‘“‘ they went forth and preached everywhere, the Lord 
working with them.” Now it is to be observed that the mod- 
ern ministry are charged, in the providence of God, with the 
same work precisely with which the apostles were charged. 
They, too, are to go “into all the world and preach the gos- 
pel to every creature.’’ If the apostles were spiritually called 
in addition to their commission by the Saviour, are we to be 
regarded as visionaries because we urge that a man should 
be spiritually as well as ecclesiastically called to the work of 
the ministry ? 

(7) I refer to the following scripture: 

Acts xx. 28: ‘Take heed, therefore, unto yourselves to all 
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the flock over the which the Holy Ghost hath made you over- 
seers, to feed the flock of God which he hath purchased with 
his own blood.’ 

The persons addressed in this passage were either the 
ministers and ruling elders of the Church at Ephesus, or 
several ministers combined as colleagues in charge of the 
same Church, or they were the pastors of several congrega- 
tions in and around the city. It is a matter of no importance 
to my argument which of these explanations is correct. The 
persons addressed were made overseers of the flock by the Holy 
Ghost. Itis to be observed, too, that these persons were suc- 
cessors of the apostles, and not apostles themselves. Stephen 
and Philip, two of the deacons, and Barnabas, the companion 
of Paul, were spiritually called to the work of the ministry. 
It seems, too, that as far as preaching was concerned, their 
work was the same with the work of modern ministers. 

(8) I am sufficiently aware that an argument from experi- 
ence is worth very little in the settlement of a question of this 
kind. My own experience might satisfy myself that I had 
been called, or moved by the Spirit of God, to take upon my- 
self the office of the ministry. Still, I could not think of 
appealing tomy own experience for the purpose of convincing 
others of the existence of such a call. Others might press 
their experience as an evidence that no such thing as a spir- 
itual call is to be expected. Still it seems to me that it would 
be difficult to have been intimately acquainted with the old 
men of this Church, and to doubt that they were spiritually 
and powerfully moved by the Holy Ghost in their work. They 
evidently labored under the impression that they were so 
moved. They felt that a woe rested upon them if they failed 
to preach the gospel. Their call was not the result of a mere 
balancing of prospects of doing good; it was an abiding, in- 
evitable impression—an impression which followed them by 
day and by night, that the path of duty lay in one single 
direction, and that safety and innocence were to be found in 
that path alone. Still, it may be said, that after all they might 
have been mistaken. Jadmitit. Without doubt, some men 
are grievously mistaken in such cases. They may fancy them- 
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selves called by the Spirit of God, when they are called by a 
wholly different spirit. But the question with regard to the 
fathers is not whether they might have been, but whether they 
were mistaken. I have knowledge of but one method of set- 
tling such a question. How did these men preach, and what 
were the effects of their preaching? Those who lived sixty 
years ago can answer. Their ministrations were with a power 
seldom equaled. Like their Master before them, they spoke 
as men having authority, and thousands acknowledged them 
as their guides into the way of salvation. These were good 
fruits—fruits not of fanaticism and spiritual folly, but of truth 
delivered with a spiritual unction. I have never felt myself 
obnoxious to the charge of hastiness in judging. I have a 
thousand times doubted my own call; I have sometimes 
doubted the call of others. It may be—I believe it is—so, that 
spiritual manifestations are more distinct under some dispen- 
sations than others; they are more distinct with some men 
than others; but these men were called of God—they were 
powerfully called. Whilst, as I have said, I have doubted a 
thousand times in regard to myself, in regard to them I have 
never doubted. 

III. We may consider in what a special spiritual call con- 
sists. This is a subject of greater difficulty. In order to 
understand it, we will find it necessary to revert to the theory 
of divine influence, which has already been presented in the 
progress of these Lectures. The Spirit of God operates sov- 
ereignly in awakening men to a sense of their sins. He may 
do this with means or without them. Furthermore, the ob- 
ject of divine influence is to make an impression upon the 
mind, rather than to impart knowledge, or, we may say, light 
—to enable us to appreciate the light, or to improve the means 
of knowledge enjoyed, rather than to give the means of light 
or light itself. 

1. If the theory is correct, a spiritual call to the ministry 
will consist in great sensitiveness to the condition and danger 
of unconverted men. A deep impression will be made upon 
the mind on this subject; this impression will render us un- 
happy, restless, will fill us with anxiety. The impression will 
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be inevitable; we will not be able to escape from it; it will 
cause us to feel something of the woe which Paul felt. 

2. We will have no new revelations, will hear no voices, will 
have no unusual dreams; but, as a sinner under conviction is 
deeply awakened to a sense of his own sin and danger, so we 
will be deeply awakened to a sense of the sin and danger of 
others. This awakening will be unusual and permanent. 

3. It is to be remarked that all Christians have such an ex- 
perience to some extent. I have said, however, that in the 
case of a call to the ministry, the awakening will be unusual. 
Men thus called will be more sensitive on these subjects than 
ordinary Christians, and nothing short of a purpose fixed to 
devote themselves to that work will give them rest. I can 
see nothing unreasonable in all this. On the contrary, I can 
see that it is the most reasonable of dispensations, that men 
should be specially and spiritually called to a work which, ac- 
cording to the appointment of God, is paramount to all others. 
‘“‘ How shall they preach except they be SENT?” 

IV. “May a man, when he-is doubtful, whether he is 
ealled or not, offer himself to God for the work of the min- 
istry ?”’ 

He may, for the same reason that a sinner may, without 
such a degree of conviction as the divine Spirit often imparts, 
offer himself to God for salvation. In the case of a sinner, 
God promises to pour out his Spirit, and make known his 
words. In the case here supposed, God will, if he accept the 
offering, pour out his Spirit, and give additional evidence to 
the inquirer. The path of duty will become plainer, and the 
impulse in the direction of duty stronger. Dr. Thomas Scott 
and Dr. Chalmers both entered the ministry and labored 
several years before they were converted men. When awak- 
ened to a true sense of their condition, and brought to a say- 
ing knowledge of the truth, instead of renouncing their min- 
istry they continued in it, offering themselves freely to God 
for his service, and were accepted, and made honored instru- 
ments in his hands of great good. Ifa minister should be- 
come satisfied that he is an unconverted man, his duty is to 
seek a renewal of heart, and at the same time to devote him- 
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self more earnestly to his ministerial work. He needs not 
withdraw from it, but rather seek grace for it. 

V. What is the duty of the Church in regard to calling 
men to the ministry ? 

1. To seek out such men. as, by their talents and piety, 
promise usefulness, and to try to influence them to offer them- 
selves to God for this work. We pursue this course in endeav- 
oring to influence men to become Christians. We encour- 
age, exhort, persuade them to give themselves up to the service 
of Christ. We feel ourselves in no danger of doing wrong. 
Can we be in danger of doing wrong when we encourage 
men, who might evidently be useful, to devote themselves in 
a still higher degree to the same service? This was the means 
used in the great Western revival of 1800, and two of the 
men who organized this Church, and all its first ministers, 
were introduced into the ministry in this way. It seems to 
me that Cumberland Presbyterians, at least, should have no 
hesitation in pursuing this course. 

2. To pray the Lord of the harvest that he would call and 
send forth more laborers. This is the exhortation of the 
Saviour. ‘The harvest truly is plenteous, but the laborers 
are few; pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the harvest, that he 
will send forth laborers into his harvest.’’ This duty of prayer 
on the part of the Church for an increase of laborers such 
as God will call, is a plain one. Why will not: prayer be 
heard for such an object as well as for any other? I have 
my mind upon occasions set apart for this purpose by the 
Church, which resulted most happily. God evidently heard 
and answered. Men were pressed out by the Spirit of God, 
who became burning and shining lights in their generation. 

VI. “ What will be the result to a man himself who is called 
of God and does not obey ?”’ 

1. He will not lose his soul. <A sinner called of God to 
repentance and disobeying will lose his soul, because he is 
called to do what it is expressely revealed that every man 
should do. He comes into collision with a truth distinctly 
revealed. His disobedience is open and unquestionable. He 
may not expect to escape. In the case of a man called to 
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preach, the possibility that he may honestly seek to know his 
duty, and still not know it, will save him from the loss of his 
soul. 

2. He will lose the present rewards and comforts of religion. 
If he is called and disobeys, from whatever cause his disobe- 
‘dience may arise, he is neglecting his duty. In the neglect 
of duty he cannot expect to enjoy the presence and smiles of 
God. He will walk in darkness whilst he might have light. 

3. He will deprive himself of the reward of a higher obe- 
dience in heaven. Let no man despise this consideration. 
Moses ‘“‘had respect to the recompense of reward.’ And our 
Saviour himself, for the joy that was set before him, ‘‘ endured 
the cross, despising the shame, and is set down at the right 
hand of God.” Paul, in the prospect of martyrdom, evidently 
looked with interest to the “crown of righteousness’”’ which 
had been laid up for him. Let us recollect the great truth, 
‘<'They that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firma- 
ment; and they ae turn pie) to righteousness, as the stars 
iever and ever. 

4. He will lay himself liable to temporal inflictions. The 
ease of Jonas is an illustration. Cases which have appeared 
to be of this kind have fallen under our own observation. 
Men have promised well; have inspired the hopes of the 
Church. They have given some evidence that the voice of 
the Shepherd has spoken through them, but the difficulties 
and self-denial have seemed too great; they have shrunk 
back, and a mysterious darkness has covered their subsequent 
path. Let us beware. We may not run before we are sent; 
this would be a great mistake. On the other hand, if God 
calls and we disobey, we assume a fearful responsibility. In 
such a case we cannot be whollyinnocent. I say again, led us 
beware. ‘It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
living God.” 
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LECTURE XXVIII. 
PREDESTINATION. 


I propose to devote a few consecutive Lectures to the dis- 
cussion of the doctrine of predestination. It may be a matter 
of surprise that this subject has not been considered hereto- 
fore. My explanation is, that predestination, as it is usually 
understood, is not a doctrine of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church. As it is usually understood, we shrink from it as an 
unscriptural doctrine. Itis clogged with too many difficulties. 
We cannot explain the doctrine; we cannot remove the diffi- 
culties. If our view is correct, it makes no part of a theo- 
logical system. If predestination means a strict, and careful, 
and ever-watchful Providence, always present, ruling, govern- 
ing, and controlling the affairs of the universe, and each par- 
ticular thing in the universe, the subject has been considered 
already. We have seen, in a previous stage of our progress, 
that God exercises such a providence. The doctrine of pre- 
destination is, however, a different thing; the term which 
represents the doctrine is used in a far higher and more strin- 
gent sense. Predestination, as it is taught in the books, em- 
bodies more than the doctrine of providence. 

I shall attempt to examine this subject with quietness and 
eandor. Certainly it is not a theme for flippant declamation; 
much less are we justifiable in resorting to misrepresentation 
of the doctrine with a view to exciting odium against it—the 
odium theologicum. This is sometimes done, but it shall not 
be done here. Let the truth appear, however rugged its fea- 
tures may be. We are compelled to respect the ability and 
learning of men who have maintained this doctrine, and of 
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men who still maintain it in its sternest aspects. We give 
them credit for their supposed fidelity to the truth, but still we 
inquire whether there is not ‘‘a more excellent way.”’ As we 
should, and I trust do, aim at truth in our investigations, the 
written word shall be our guide. To this word our opinions 
must conform, and not to any philosophy falsely so called. 

I. Let us consider some of the original terms from which 
the doctrine of predestination is derived. 

The principal term is zpoopigw. ‘This term means to mark 
out beforehand. The simple verb, when used without the pre- 
position po, is 6péfw, which means to divide, or separate from, 
as a border or boundary; to mark out boundaries ; to determine, 
or appoint, as tivé Tt, something for some person. ‘Opigw is the 
original of our term horizon. The horizon is the limit, or_ 
boundary, of vision; it separates the seen from the unseen. 
The preposition gives the verb the sense of something done, 
or placed before. IIpoopifwv, which is really the term corre- 
sponding to predestination, would, therefore, mean, if used in 
the New Testament, a boundary, or limit placed before us, beyond 
which we could not go, or vision could not penetrate. Action 
might be supposed to be free, or vision unrestricted within 
this limit, or, to keep the metaphor in mind, on this side of 
the limit placed before us; beyond this limit, however, action 
or vision could not go. A passage in one of the Psalms 
affords an illustration: ‘“‘Surely the wrath of man shall praise 
thee; the remainder of wrath shalt thou restrain.’’ Passion 
may rage within prescribed limits; but even within those 
limits its rage shall be overruled, and shall bring glory to God. 
Beyond those limits it shall not be allowed to pass. As God 
said in the beginning to the great deep, so he says now to the 
selfish wrath of man: ‘Hitherto shalt thou come, but no far- 
ther; and here shall thy proud waves be stayed.” It is very 
evident from these definitions and illustrations, if Iam correct 
in them, that predestination is not an exact translation of the 
original term. Predestination means a destination appointed or 
jixed beforehand ; mpoopif rather means to place a limit, or to fix 
a limit or boundary before us, beyond which we cannot go. It sug- 
gests very beautifully and impressively an overruling and re- 
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straining providence—a providence which keeps men within 
those limits of action and accomplishment fixed by infinite 
wisdom and goodness with a view to the glory of God and the 
fulfillment of his vast purposes in relation to the world. Pre- 
destination has a higher and more stringent import. It 
describes not merely a boundary, or limits fixed as the ulti- 
mate point of human action, but a destiny determined before- 
hand within those limits. 

II. There is another class of terms similar in their import 
to predestination, and much used by theological writers, espe- 
cially by writers of the more stringent Calvinistic school. 
Election and purpose, with the cognate terms, belong to this 
class. They are of frequent recurrence in the New Testament. 
Believers are said to be ‘elect according to the foreknowledge 
of God.” The apostle speaks of “‘the purpose of God according 
to election,’ in the case of Esau and Jacob; and also of “the 
faith of God’s elect.” Again: ‘‘Who shall lay any thing to 
the charge of G'od’s elect?” ‘There is a remnant according 
to the election of grace.”’ “Israel hath not obtained that which 
he seeketh for, but the election hath obtained it.” 

The apostle speaks of “the eternal purpose” of God “which 
he purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord.’”? We are said to be 
called with a holy calling according to the “purpose and 
grace’’ of God. These terms, or at least the scriptures in 
which they occur, will be examined as we proceed in this dis- 
cussion. Daniel interprets the dream of the king, and the 
decree of the Most High which was to come upon him. Of the 
same import with decree is the term counsel, frequently occur- 
ring in the New Testament. The counsel of God—Covaj—is 
his purpose deliberately taken or formed. These terms are 
all extensively used in representing and explaining what I 
here denominate the doctrine of predestination. They are 
scriptural terms, and have a meaning. 

III. The question to be examined is, whether the doctrine 
of predestination, or election, in its most stringent sense, is 
true. By its most stringent sense, I understand the sense in | 
which it represents the spiritual destiny of men as immovably 
fixed and certain. In other words, we are to examine whether 
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the Scriptures teach that God “hath foredrdained whatsoever 
comes to pass,’ in the proper sense of foredrdination, and that 
the “angels and men predestinated and foredrdained”’ to ever- 
lasting life, and to everlasting death, ‘are particularly and 
unchangeably designed; and’? whether, according to the 
Scriptures, ‘their number is so certain and definite that it 
cannot be either increased or diminished.” I use these terms 
in making a statement of the doctrine under consideration, 
for the reason that they are of the highest authority. We have 
seen that this is not precisely the doctrine of mpoopigw, from 
which the theory of predestination is derived, but I suppose 
it will be admitted to be the theory of predestination itself. 

It will perhaps be more satisfactory, however, to present the 
views of some leading predestinarians on the subject of pre- 
destination. They shall thus speak for themselves. Every 
man, too, in a subject of controversy, has the right of setting 
forth and explaining his own opinions. J commence, there- 
fore, with the Confession of Faith of the Presbyterian Church: 

‘‘God from all eternity did, by the most wise and holy 
counsel of his own will, freely and unchangeably ordain what- 
soever comes to pass; yet so as thereby neither is God the 
author of sin; nor is violence offered to the will of the crea- 
tures, nor is the liberty or contingency of second causes taken 
away, but rather established. 

“Although God knows what may, or can, come to pass upon 
all supposed conditions, yet hath he not decreed any thing 
because he foresaw it as future, or as that which would come 
to pass upon such conditions. 

‘‘By the decree of God for the manifestation of his own 
glory, some men and angels are predestinated unto everlasting 
life, and others foredrdained to everlasting death. 

“These angels and men, thus predestinated and foreér- 
dained, are particularly and unchangeably designed; and their 
number is so certain and definite that it cannot be either in- 
creased or diminished. | 

“Those of mankind that are npednatin ered unto life, God, 
before the foundation of the world was laid, according to his 
eternal and immutable purpose, and the secret counsel and 
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good pleasure of his will, hath chosen in Christ unto ever- 
lasting glory, out of his mere free grace and love, without 
any foresight of faith or good works, or perseverance in either 
of them, or any other thing in the creature as conditions, or 
causes moving him thereunto, and all to the praise of his glo- 
rious grace. 

“As God hath appointed the elect unto glory, so hath he, 
by the eternal and most free purpose of his will, foredrdained 
all the means thereunto. Wherefore, they who are elected, 
being fallen in Adam, are redeemed by Christ; are effectually 
called unto faith in Christ by his Spirit working in due sea- 
son; are justified, adopted, sanctified, and kept by his power 
through faith unto salvation. Neither are any others re- 
deemed by Christ effectually called, justified, adopted, sancti- 
fied, and saved, but the elect only. 

“The rest of mankind God was pleased, according to the 
inscrutable counsel of his own will, whereby he extendeth or 
withholdeth mercy as he pleaseth for the glory of his sove- 
reign power over his creatures, to pass by, and to ordain them 
to dishonor and wrath for their sin, to the praise of his glo- 
rious justice.” * 

LI present also the seventeenth article of the Church of 
England. It is the following: 

‘“‘Predestination to life is the everlasting purpose of God, 
whereby by his counsel—secret to us—to deliver from curse 
and damnation those whom he hath chosen in Christ out of 
mankind, and to bring them by Christ to everlasting salva- 
tion, as vessels made to honor. Wherefore, they which be 
endued with so excellent a benefit of God, be called accord- 
ing to God’s purpose, by his Spirit working in due season; 
they through grace obey the calling; they be justified freely; 
they be made sons of God by adoption; they be made like 
the image of his only begotten Son Jesus Christ; they walk 
religiously in good works; and at length, by God’s mercy, 
they attain to everlasting felicity.” 

On these passages Dr. Hill, a Scotch theologian, has the 
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following remarks. They are presented as ‘propositions 
which may be considered as constituting,” says the author, 
‘““the Calvinistic doctrine of predestination, and in which 
there is an explication of most of the terms:” 

‘““1. God chose out of the whole body of mankind—whom 
he viewed in his eternal decree as involved in guilt and mis- 
ery—certain persons who are called the elect, whose names 
are known to him, and whose number being unchangeably 
fixed by his decree, can neither be increased nor diminished ; 
so that the whole extent of the remedy offered in the gospel 
is conceived to have been determined beforehand by the 
divine decree. 

‘©2. As all the children of Adam were involved in the same 
guilt and misery, the persons thus chosen had nothing in 
themselves to render them more worthy of being elected than 
any others, and, therefore, the decree of election is called in 
the Calvinistic system absolute, by which word is meant that 
it arises entirely from the good pleasure of God, because all 
the circumstances which distinguish the elect from others 
are the fruit of their election. 

‘“‘3, For the persons thus chosen, God, from the beginning, 
appointed the means of their being delivered from corrup- 
tion and guilt, and by these means, effectually applied in due 
season, he conducts them at length to everlasting life. 

“4. Jesus Christ was ordained by God to be the Saviour 
of these persons, and God gave them to him to be redeemed 
by his blood, to be called by his Spirit, and finally to be glo- 
rified with him. All that Christ did in the character of Me- 
diator was in consequence of this original appointment of the 
Father, which has received from many divines the name of 
the covenant of redemption—a phrase which suggests the 
idea of a mutual stipulation between Christ and the Father, 
in which Christ undertook all that work which he executed 
in his human nature, and which he continues to execute in 
heaven in order to save the elect; and the Father promised 
that the persons for whom Christ died should be saved by his 
death. According to the tenor of this covenant of redemp- 
tion, the merits of Christ are not considered as the cause of 
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the decree of election, but as a part of that decree; in other 
words, God was not moved by the mediation of Christ to 
choose certain persons out of the great body of mankind to 
be saved; but having chosen them, he conveys all the means 
of salvation through the channel of this mediation. 

‘5, From the election of certain persons, it necessarily fol- 
lows that all the rest of the race of Adam are left in guilt 
and misery. The exercise of the divine sovereignty in re- 
gard to those who are not elected is called reprobation; and 
the condition of all having been originally the same, repro- 
bation is called absolute in the same sense with election. In 
reprobation there are two acts which the Calvinists are care- 
ful to distinguish. The one is called preterition, the passing 
by those who are not elected, and withholding from them 
those means of grace which are provided for the elect. The 
other is called condemnation, the act of condemning those 
who have been passed by for the sins which they commit. 
In the former act, God exercises his good pleasure, dis- 
pensing his benefits as he will. In the latter act he appears 
as Judge, inflicting upon men that sentence which their sins 
deserve. If he had bestowed upon them the same assistance 
which he prepared for others, they would have been pre- 
served from that sentence; but as their sins proceeded from 
their own corruption, they are thereby rendered worthy of 
punishment, and the justice of the Supreme Ruler is mani- 
fested in condemning them, as his mercy is manifested in 
saving the elect.”’ * 

On this subject I quote also from Dr. Dick: 

‘This, then,’ says he, “is the sum of what has been said 
on the subject of election; that God did make choice of cer- 
tain individuals to enjoy salvation in preference to others; 
that he chose them before the foundation of the world; that 
in doing so he acted according to his sovereign will, and was 
not influenced by the foresight of their good qualifications ; 
and that this decree is immutable, it being impossible that 
any of the elect should perish.” + 


* Hill’s Divinity, Chap. VII., Sec. 3. t Lecture XXXY. : 
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On the subject of reprobation we have the following from 
DrseDick- | 

“Having considered,” says he, ‘in the preceding Lecture 
the decree of election, I proceed now to speak of that of rep- 
robation. Our Church gives the following account of it: 
‘The rest of mankind God was pleased, according to the un- 
searchable counsel of his own will, whereby he extendeth or 
withholdeth mercy as he pleaseth for the glory of his sover- 
eign power over his creatures, to pass by, and to ordain them 
to dishonor and wrath for their sins, to the praise of his glo- 
rious justice.’ To reprobate is to disapprove, or to reject; 
and the term is used to express that act of God by which, 
when all mankind were before the eye of his omniscience, 
he rejected some, while he chose others. Some are disposed 
to prefer the word preterition, not only because it is a softer 
term, but because they conceive that there was no positive 
act of God in reference to those who were left in their sins, 
but that he merely passed them by. His procedure toward 
them they consider asa simple negation of the favor which he 
extended to others. But, although there is no reason for em- 
ploying terms unnecessarily strong upon a subject which in 
itself is very awful, and we would not imitate those who have 
chosen to express themselves in the harshest and most offen- 
sive manner, as if they had felt some strange delight in paint- 
ing it in the darkest colors; yet I do not see how we can sup- 
pose nothing more than a sort of inactive preterition, as there 
was undoubtedly an act of the will of God with respect to the 
reprobate as well as the elect. When, out of many objects 
which are presented to him, a person makes a selection, he as 
positively rejects some as he chooses others. He does not 
pass by any without taking notice of them; but having them 
all at once, or in succession, under his eye, he takes and 
leaves for reasons which are satisfactory to himself. Not to 
choose is a negative phrase, but it does not imply the absence 
of a determination of the mind. It is not to words, but to 
things, that we ought to attend; and any man who reflects 
upon the operation of his own mind in’ a similar case, will 
perceive that the will is exercised in passing by one object as 
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much as in choosing another. There seems to be no reason, 
therefore, for denying that what is called reprobation was a 
positive decree as well as election. Some distinguish repro- 
bation into negative and positive—calling it negative, as it 
consists in withholding from the objects of it the favor which 
is extended to the elect; and positive, as it consists in a pur- 
pose to permit them to be hardened in sin, and to punish 
them for their final unbelief and impenitence.” * 

I present also two passages from Calvin: 

‘“Predestination,” says he, “we call the eternal decree of 
God, by which he has determined in himself what he would 
have to become of every individual of mankind. For they 
are not all created with a similar destiny, but eternal life is 
foredrdained for some, and eternal damnation for others. 
Every man, therefore, being created for one or the other of 
these ends, we say he is predestinated either to life or to 
death. This God has not only testified in particular persons, 
but has given a specimen of it in the whole posterity of 
Abraham, which should evidently show the future condition 
of every nation to depend upon his decision.”? Again: 

““In conformity, therefore, to the clear doctrine of the 
Scriptures, we assert that, by an eternal and immutable coun- 
sel, God has once for all determined both whom he would 
admit to salvation, and whom he would condemn to destruc- 
tion. We affirm that this counsel, as far as concerns the 
elect, is founded on his gratuitous mercy, totally irrespective 
of human merit; but that to those whom he devotes to con- 
demnation the gate of life is closed by a just and irreprehen- 
sible, but incomprehensible, judgment. In the elect we con- 
sider calling as an evidence of election, and justification as 
another token of its manifestation, till they arrive in glory, 
which constitutes its completion. As God seals his elect by 
vocation and justification, so by excluding the reprobate from 
the knowledge of his name and the sanctification of his Spirit, 
he affords an indication of the judgment that awaits them.” + 


* Lecture XXXVI. 
ft Institutes of the Christian Religion, Book IITI., Chap. X XI. 
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, IV. I do not think it necessary to multiply these quota- 
tions. The authorities which have been presented are very 
high. They are unquestionable exponents of what I take 
the liberty of denominating High Calvinism. The following 
propositions are fairly deducible from these authorities: 

1. The number of the elect is definite and fixed. It can 
neither be increased nor diminished. This proposition is 
distinctly stated. 

2. The number of the reprobate is equally definite and 
fixed. It can neither be increased nor diminished. This 
proposition is also distinctly stated. 

8. The reprobate are not merely passed by—there is not 
merely a preterition in their case, but an actual rejection. 
Their sins proceed from their own corruption, and there is an 
actual rejection in consequence of these sins. The decree of elec- 
tion, however, by which they were virtually rejected, ante- 
dated both their corruption and the sins springing from it, and 
this decree was as positive as that of election. Their rejection, 
therefore, by this decree was not only virtual, but actual. 

4. Christ died for the elect, and for those only, and the 
Holy Spirit in his effectual working is withheld from all 
others. 

5. The decrees of God are absolute and unconditional in 
relation to those who are saved, having no reference to faith 
or good works in the objects of those decrees. 

6. In relation to those who are not saved, the decrees of 
God are also unconditional. Such persons are rejected, and 
at last condemned in consequence of the impenitence and 
rebellion arising from their inherent depravity. Their final 
rejection is, therefore, conditional, whilst the original decree 
of God in relation to them was unconditional. Their rejec- 
tion is primarily unconditional—finally conditional. That, 
however, which controls—which really fixes their destiny—is 
unconditional. 

7. The elect are saved, not from any foresight of faith or 
good works in them. I mean that their election is not predi- 
cated upon these, but arises solely from the good pleasure of 
God. On the other hand, those who are not elected are re- 
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jected, not from any foresight of unbelief, or rebellion in them, 
but their rejection arises solely from the good pleasure of God. 

The principles of this latter proposition are really embodied 
in the preceding, but I add it for the sake of greater distinct- 
ness. 

_V. In conflict with these propositions, I present the follow- 
ing considerations. Some of them have been already urged 
in connection with another subject—The Extent of the Atone- 
ment. 

1. God, in the selection of means and agencies for the ac- 
complishment of any purpose known to us, has always seemed 
to have respect to fitness in those means and agencies for 
the work contemplated. We know that intelligent men, in 
such cases, have respect to fitness of means and agencies, and 
would infer, without any previous knowledge of facts, that 
God would pursue the same course. As I have suggested, 
when we examine facts, we find our inference conformable 
to these as far as we can understand them. Saul, the son of 
Kish, was selected as king over Israel. He, however, proved 
unfit for the position, and David, a man after God’s own 
heart, was then selected, and proved himself in every way 
adapted to the mission which he was destined to fulfill. 
When Samuel was sent to anoint David, God said: ‘I have 
provided me a king among the sons of Jesse.”” The expression 
implies thoughtfulness and care in the selection. Moses was 
selected to lead the children of Israel through the wilder- 
ness—Joshua to establish them in the land of promise. 
Cyrus was selected as the restorer of the Jews from captivity, 
and not the drunken and foolish Belshazzar. Paul was se- 
lected as the apostle of the Gentiles, and not one of the 
original twelve. Do we not see a fitness in all these appoint- 
ments? Do we not see that no other appointments, as far as 
we can understand, would have been so fit? 

2. In the selection of means and agencies for the develop- 
ment of great purposes of mercy, and grace, and holiness, 
God has generally selected good rather than bad men—at 
least, better rather than worse men. Abraham, who was 
called out tu the headship of the peculiar people of God, was 
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evidently one of the first and best men of the age in which 
he lived. Isaac was a better man than Ishmael; Jacob was 
evidently more pious than Esau. Judah, with all his infirmi- 
ties, was a more worthy man than Reuben. . In these three 
last cases, too, the right of primogeniture was set aside in 
favor of men who were evidently better men than their older 
brethren. Was there not a reason for such a preference, and 
is not the reason on the very face of the record? Joseph was 
used, in the providence of God, in saving much people alive 
in Egypt; and Simeon and Levi, men of violence and blood, 
were not so used. It is plain, too, that Joseph was not only 
a better man than these brothers, but the best of Jacob’s sons. 

8. With such facts before us—and the number might be 
multiplied indefinitely—I seriously propound the question 
whether we are to suppose that God ever acts without a rea- 
sonable motive. He selected these men whom I have men- 
tioned, as it would seem, from their fitness for the accom- 
plishment of the great purposes which they did accomplish, 
and from their superior excellence of character. These were 
reasonable motives. Does not an intelligent man generally 
act with deliberation, and from reasonable motives? And in 
proportion to a man’s intelligence, is he not more likely to 
act in conformity with such motives? And if it is thus with 
the more intelligent man, is it not infinitely more likely to be 
thus with God, who is infinitely intelligent, and who, we 
would suppose, would never perform a hasty or an inconsid- 
erate act? 

4. If these things are so, do we not speak hastily when we 
say that the decrees of God are absolute and unconditional— 
that he bestows, or determines to bestow, eternal life— 
the greatest possible blessing—upon a class of persons 
merely because he will do it, and to inflict eternal death upon 
another class—upon creatures of his own hand—merely be- 
cause it is pleasing in his sight to do so? Would not this be 
to act without a motive, and without a reason? It may be 
said that there are a motive and a reason, but concealed from 
us—that they lie in the mind of God. The theory, however, 
is, that these motives, whatever they may be, have no respect 
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to the moral character of men and angels who are the sub- 
jects of the appointments of which we speak. But in the 
administration of a moral government—and the government 
of God is certainly such a government—how can we suppose 
appointments to be made involving the deepest and most 
vital interests of subjects without any regard to the moral 
character of those subjects ? 

5. Furthermore, if we say that the motives which operate 
in these divine appointments have no reference to the subjects 
of the divine government, but find their place in the mind 
of God alone, it seems to me to he on the very surface of the 
Scriptures, and to be developed in al] the operations of his 
providence, that he delights in the happiness of his creatures 
rather than in their misery.’ This delight in the happiness 
of his creatures would be a motive confined in its existence 
to the divine mind. Why should it not operate in all the 
divine appointments? And yet, in conflict with this obvious 
quality of the mind of God, some angels and men are pre- 
destinated to eternal death, and this predestination is absolute 
and unconditional. The decree of election to life made by 
God is “without any foresight of faith or good works, or per- 
severance in either of them, or any other thing in the crea- 
ture, as conditions or causes moving him thereunto.” The 
inference would be, that the decree of reprobation is of the 
same absolute character, having no reference to the unbelief 
or rebellion of the creature, or any other thing in him, ‘as 
conditions or causes,” leading to such a result. And this, as 
we have seen, is the exposition: ‘(From the election of cer- 
tain persons, it necessarily follows that all the rest of the race 
of Adam are left in guilt and misery. The exercise of the 
divine sovereignty in regard to those who are not elected, is 
called reprobation; and the condtion of all having been 
originally the same, reprobation is called absolute in the same sense 
with election.’’ * 

God ordains some to everlasting death; and this decree of 
reprobation is ‘‘absolute in the same sense with the decree of 
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election.” And yet God has asseverated in the most solemn 
manner that he has no pleasure in the death of the wicked. If 
he takes no pleasure in the death of those who are practically 
wicked, must we not hesitate to say that a decree of reproba- 
tion consigns men to eternal death irrespective of their prac- 
tical wickedness, or of all wickedness? And if the decree 
of reprobation is absolute in the same sense in which the 
decree of election is, and the decree of election has no respect 
to faith or good works foreseen, then the decree of reproba- 
tion has no respect to the antitheses of faith and good works 
foreseen. It is, therefore, irrespective of the wickedness of 
the wicked. Is there no difficulty in all this? It seems to 
me that the difficulties are very great. 

6. We have already seen that the provision for the salva- 
tion of men is ample. The whole Scriptures are full of this 
truth: at least they so present themselves to my own mind. 
Christ died for all. God so loved the world. The Spirit is 
sent—at least was promised—to reprove the world. God com- 
mands all men everywhere to repent. The calls and invitations 
of the gospel are to all: “If any man thirst, let him come 
unto me and drink.” ‘Come unto me all ye that labor, 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” ‘‘ Whosoever 
will, let him take of the water of life freely.” ‘Ho! every 
one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters.” ‘Look unto me, 
and be ye saved, all the ends of the earth; for I am God, and 
there is none else.” ‘As I live, saith the Lord God, I have 
no pleasure in the death of the wicked; but that the wicked 
turn from his way and live.” All these doctrinal statements, 
calls, appeals, and invitations, are certainly in conflict with 
the doctrine of predestination, as it is presented by the au- 
thorities quoted in the commencement of this Lecture. If 
they are not, I do not know what language means. 
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Die L Uy Bi XV EL 
PREDESTINATION—CONTINUED. 


I PROCEED now to examine a few passages of Scripture which 
are usually presented in support of the doctrine of predesti- 
nation, as it is explained by the authorities which I have 
quoted. Let the statements and explanations of those author- 
ities be kept before our minds. As I have already stated, in 
the settlement of these questions we must go to the Scriptures. 
What they teach we accept, however rugged may be the fea- 
tures of any particular doctrine. If it is sustained by this 
high authority, controversy is at an end. “Let God be true.”’ 
He never speaks to deceive. We must, however, try to un- 
derstand what the Scriptures really teach. For myself, I de- 
- sire to attain to this. 

I. Acts 11. 23: “Him being delivered by the determinate 
counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye have taken, and by 
wicked hands have crucified and slain.” 

1. The first inquiry which arises from this passage is, What 
event is contemplated when the apostle speaks of the Saviour’s 
being delivered? Does he refer to his being given up by God 
the Father as a sufferer and a sacrifice for sin, and is this what 
was done “by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of 
God?’’ or does he refer to his being betrayed by Judas into 
the hands of sinful men, and was this betrayal the object of 
God’s counsel and purpose? The proper settlement of this 
question is essential to a correct understanding of the text. 
The original word translated “being delivered”’ is &xdorov. 
It properly means given out from. I think it describes the 
Saviour as given by the Father for suffering and death. He 
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says of himself: ‘‘I proceeded forth—ééfr9ov, proceeded out 
from—and came from God.” If this exposition is correct, it 
was the appointment of the Saviour as Mediator, or his being 
sent into the world, sent out from the Father, as a sufferer and 
a sacrifice, which was done in conformity with ‘the determin- 
ate counsel and foreknowledge of God.” This was the de- 
livering which was purposed. It is very evident that there was 
a predetermination of this event. Christ as a Saviour is said 
to have been “ foredrdained—or rather foreknown, zpoeyywo- 
pévov—before the foundation of the world.” He is repre- 
sented as ‘‘a Lamb slain from the foundation of the world.” 
The appointment to his great work was, therefore, a predeter- 
mination. Whilst a predetermination of the existence of sin 
may be denied for the best of reasons, we may admit, and 
must admit, that its existence was foreseen. God in the Sa- 
viour provided a counteracting agency. This was a wise and 
gracious predetermination. 

2. We infer that the counsel and purpose of.God did not 
refer to the wicked betrayal of the Saviour by Judas from the 
term used t describe his “‘ being delivered.’’ As I have said, 
the term is ‘‘éxdorov.”” Ihave given its meaning. It is de- 
rived from éxdidwuw. But the term used to describe the be- 
trayal is rapadidwus. This term is used in the New Testament, 
in twenty-five instances, in some of its forms, to describe the 
act of Judas, and no other term is used for that purpose, unless 
this—éxdoros—is an exception. It would be very remarkable 
if it should be an exception. The delivering must, therefore, 
have reference to his appointment by the Father to humilia- 
tion, suffering, and death, as the Saviour of our race. <As I 
have said, the settlement of this question is vital to a proper 
understanding of the passage. JI have endeavored to settle 
the question. God determined to doa great work for the 
world; he determined to deliver his Son asa Saviour; but he 
did not determine that the Jews should perpetrate a most 
wicked and malignant deed, and thus bring certain damnation 
upon themselves and their posterity. 

3. But the Jews, when Christ was “delivered by the deter-, 
minate counsel and foreknowledge of God’’ for a great and 
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gracious purpose, took, and with wicked hands crucified and 
slew him. This was their own wicked purpose and act. 

4. Two questions, however, will come up, and they might 
as well be considered here. | 

1. “If Christ was delivered up for suffering and death, how 
could his mission have been fulfilled without the wicked 
agency of the Jews in putting him to death?” 

2. “Did not his appointment to death on the part of God 
of necessity imply the appointment of the Jews to their part 
in the terrible tragedy?” 

These questions are sincerely asked, and should be seriously 
and kindly answered. 

1. In answer, then, to the first, I should certainly express 
myself with great circumspection and moderation. But I my- 
self inquire, Can we limit infinite wisdom and infinite power 
to one particular means of effecting a great end? and espe- 
cially can we limit them to a means unrighteous, oppressive, 
and cruel? Could not our Saviour have suffered and died in 
some other manner? Ido not pretend to speculate upon the 
possible manner; but still I press the question, whether the 
end could not have been gained by other mean8. This ques- 
tion is not idly or evasively presented. Under the old dispen- 
sation it was necessary that the victim should be sacrificed, 
but it was not necessary that there shouid be cruel and out- 
rageous treatment, or wrong-doing of any kind. God ap- 
pointed no such thing, and would, unquestionably, have pro- 
hibited every thing of the kind. There was a constituted 
agency, and no irregular or unnecessary violence was inflicted. 
It was necessary that Jacob’s family should be preserved ; it 
was probably necessary that they should go down to Egypt for 
that purpose, and it was perhaps necessary that Joseph should 
go before them to prepare their way. But were the wicked- 
ness and cruelty of Joseph’s brethren necessary as means of 
sending him thither? If we insist that these were necessary 
links in this chain of providences, do we not acknowledge the 
necessity of evil-doing that good may come? But the apostle 
condemns this mode of reasoning. . He considers it a slander 
to be charged with such reasoning. Our own generous in- 
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stincts condemn it. Am I not correct in thisstatement? No 
serious man will insist that it is necessary to “do evil that 
good may come.” But if the murderous conduct of the Jews 
was necessary, evil-doing was necessary that good might come. 
2. To the second question I answer, No. God appointed 
his Son to suffering and death, but Judas acknowledged the 
truth when he said, with terrible compunction: ‘I have sinned, 
in that I have betrayed the innocent blood.” Whatever God 
may have appointed, Judas committed a great crime. And 
the Jews were murderers in the most unmitigated sense of the 
term. I present an illustration: A man is condemned to 
death; a regular infliction of the punishment would not be 
murder; but when the day of execution arrives, an impatient 
and vindictive mob turns aside the course of law and takes 
the work into its own hands. Death is the result; but was 
the agency of the mob necessary to the end? Did it make 
any part of the original appointment? Ido not present this 
as a parallel case. There can be no parallel found in human 
transactions. The mission of the Son of God was unique; it 
was like itself. Still, we may find illustrations which faintly 
shadow fortffits parts. I cannot make the admission that sin 
is necessary to any good, great or small. ‘God did, by the 
most wise and holy counsel of his own will, determine to 
bring to pass what should be for his own glory.” Again: 
‘‘ The decrees of God are his purpose, whereby, according to 
the counsel of his own will, he hath foredérdained to bring to 
pass what shall be for his own glory;” but “sin not being for 
God’s glory, therefore he hath not decreed it.”” God foresees 
sin; may provide against 1t; may bring glory out of it; has 
done so in the great transgression which involved our race; _ 
but all great and good ends in the universe could be accom- 
plished without it. The cross of Christ is the symbol of our 
salvation ; it has furnished a watchword for the Church dur- 
ing two thousand years.. The cross is that in which every 
Christian migister glories; it is the hope of every anxious 
and trembling penitent; yet the very descendants of the 
foolish and frivolous Jews, who clamored for the crucifixion 
of the Son of God, have become a doomed race. In all these 
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statements I am certainly sustained by the Scriptures and by 
facts. My philosophy may falter here; but in these guides 
upon which I thus rely there is no faltering. I conclude, 
therefore, that Christ’s appointment to death on the part of 
God did not of necessity imply the appointment of the Jews 
to the part which they acted in the terrible tragedy. 

II. Acts iv. 27, 28: ‘For of a truth against thy holy child 
Jesus, whom thou hast anointed, both Herod and Pontius 
Pilate, with the Gentiles and the people of Israel, were gath- 
ered together for to do whatsoever thy hand and thy counsel 
determined before to be done.”’ 

I have already taken the position that sin is not necessary. 
I cannot be removed from this position. The doctrine of the 
Confession of Faith is, that “sin not being for God’s glory, 
therefore he hath not decreed it.’? Can we assume any other 
ground? Can we say that God has decreed sin? But the 
doctrine of the passage is, that these wicked agencies “ were 
gathered together for to do whatsoever the hand and counsel 
of God determined before to be done.’ Does the passage 
teach that the great wickedness of these men, in the mal- 
treatment and crucifixion of the Saviour, was determined 
beforehand, or that the sufferings and death of the Saviour, 
as a sacrifice for sin, were determined, and that these agencies 
interposed as a mob, and did murderously what might have 
been done otherwise? Did God appoint that Christ should 
be a sufferer, and that he should die for sin? or did he appoint 
that Herod, and Pilate, and the Gentiles, and the people of 
the Jews should, in a cruel and fiendish manner, inflict those 
sufferings and that death? Of the two latter questions, I 
answer the first in the affirmative. God did appoint the Sa- 
viour to sufferings and death for sin. In answer to the second 
question, I insist that he did not appoint the particular agen- 
cies which employed themselves in the transaction, nor the 
manner in which those agencies acted, for the reason that such 
an appointment would have involved a great deal of crimi- 
nality ; at least, such is a first impression upon the mind of a 
reasoner. I do not wish to seem to be hypercritical, and 
especially I would not evade the truth revealed; still, I offer 
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the foregoing as an explanation of the passage. I think it 
the true explanation, for two reasons: 

First. It is clearly in conformity with the doctrine of the 
former passage considered. ‘‘The determinate counsel and 
foreknowledge of God” related to the delivering of the Sa- 
viour, and not to the cruel and wicked manner in which he 
was crucified and slain. The expressions of the present pas- 
sage are very similar, and my inference is, that the same doc- 
trine is, although not literally, yet substantially set forth. 

Secondly. It relieves the determination of God from any 
odium which might be attached to it from its embodying, ap- 
parently, at least, the cruelty and wickedness of the most 
cruel and wicked of all acts. If we say that the determina- 
tion of God relates to, and includes, all that was done by 
Herod, and Pilate, and the Gentiles, and the people of Israel 
on this occasion, it seems to me that we say hard things. For 
myself, I shrink from any exposition which would place the 
divine administration in so unfavorablea light. Still, I should 
feel bound to receive and acknowledge all this, and to close 
my lips in silent submission if I found it clearly developed in 
the text. I donot so find it there, and, of course, feel myself 
under no necessity of receiving it. 

Thirdly. There is another aspect of this subject. The pas- 
sage which we are considering is a practical application of a 
portion of the second Psalm: ‘“*Why do the heathen rage, 
and the people imagine avain thing? The kings of the earth 
set themselves, and the rulers take counsel together against 
the Lord, and against his Anointed.” This passage is applied 
by the apostles to the gathering together of Herod, and Pilate, 
the Gentiles, and the Jews against Jesus, the Anointed, on 
the occasion of his death. The passage in the Psalm is pro- 
pheticals No appointment or determination is mentioned. If 
it is still insisted that the things ‘‘ determined before to be 
done’ were the cruel and wicked actions of the parties, I must 
be allowed to fall back upon the prophetical Psalm, and to 
press the point that the determination mentioned simply 
describes what is predicted in the Psalm. The things are 
merely said to have been determined because they were pre- 
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dicted. Is this imposing too great a constraint upon the lan- 
guage of the New Testament? The thoughtful reader will 
judge. I present the following scriptures as an illustration 
of the principle of interpretation which I bring into requisi- 
tion here: “But ye denied the Holy One and the Just, and 
desired a murderer to be granted unto you, and killed the 
Prince of life, whom God hath raised from the dead, whereof 
we are witnesses.—But those things which God before had 
showed by the mouth of all his prophets, that Christ should 
suffer, he hath so fulfilled.” ‘‘Thinkest thou that I cannot now 
pray to my Father, and he shall presently give me twelve 
legions of angels? But how then shall the Scripture be fulfilled 
that thus it must be 2—But all this was done that the Scriptures 
of the prophets might be fulfilled.” ‘Ought not Christ to have 
suffered these things, and to enter into his glory? And be- | 
ginning at Moses, and all the prophets, he expounded unto them 
in all the Scriptures the things concerning himself.” 

In all these passages it is clearly taught that there was a 
necessity that Christ should suffer from the Jews in the man- 
ner in which he did suffer. He himself so taught it, not, how- 
ever, because these things had been determined, but because 
they had been predicted beforehand. The necessity arose, as 
far as it was a necessity, not that a purpose might be fulfilled, 
but that the Scriptures might be fulfilled. Certainly there is 
a difference between a prophecy embracing a future event, or 
series of events, and a changeless purpose fixing those events. 
Any man can predict his own death, with a perfect certainty 
of the prediction’s being fulfilled ; but his death does not re- 
sult from any purpose, fixed or changeless, on his part. Nor 
does it result from the prediction itself, but from other causes. 

III. Rom. viii. 29, 80: ‘“‘For whom he did foreknow, he 
also did predestinate to be conformed to the image of his 
Son, that he might be the first-born among many brethren. 
Moreover, whom he did predestinate, them he also ealled; 
and whom he called, them he also justified; and whom he 
justified, them he also glorified.” 

1. The first point to be considered in the examination of 
this passage is the import of the term ‘“‘foreknown.”’ “Whom 
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he did foreknow, he also did predestinate to be conformed to 
the image of his Son.” The original word is mpoyiyvdonw. 
The translation is exact. The term means to know, perceive, 
learn, or understand beforehand ; again, to judge beforehand. 
These are the classical definitions of the term. It must, how- 
ever, in this connection, and elsewhere in the New Testament, 
have an additional idea connected with it. ‘God hath not 
cast away his people whom he foreknew.”. But he foreknew 
all people and all things as well as his people, the Jews; he 
foreknows all the future. Christ is said to have been “ fore- 
ordained, or rather to have been foreknown—zpoeyvwopévov— 
before the foundation of the world.” Was there not some- 
thing more than what we term mere foreknowledge directed 
toward the Jews, as the people of God, and Christ as the Sa- 
viour? God is said, in this passage which we are considering, 
to have foreknown certain persons. The result of the fore- 
knowledge was their predestination. Did he not foresee or 
foreknow something in these persons, or connected with them, 
which served as a reason for their predestination to conform- 
ity to the image of hisSon? Professor Stuart says: ‘‘IIpoéyvw 
may mean, he loved beforehand ; he before regarded with affection ; 
he before looked on with favor.” Dr. Hodge says that ‘‘ usage 
is favorable tothe general idea of preferring.’”’ Dr. Robinson 
says the term is used in the New Testament only of God, 
‘perhaps with the idea of approval.” Parkhurst says mpoy.- 
yvoonw means “to know before, or to foreknow with approbation, 
to fore-approve; to make a previous choice of, as of a peculiar 
people.’’ None of these definitions reach the bottom of the 
subject. On the supposition that foreknowledge embodies 
the idea of preference, regarding with favor, or affection, choosing 
a peculiar people, did God look with preference, favor, or affec- 
tion? did he choose a peculiar people with a reason or without 
one? It seems to me that metaphysically we are compelled 
to the admission that there must have been something in 
those foreknown, or in some way connected with them, which 
served as a ground of preference, favor, affection, or choice. 
Does a wise, an infinitely intelligent being, exercise a prefer- 
ence without a reason? Does a wise and practical man ex- 
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ercise a preference without a reason? We say that God re- 
quires of us what he does require, because the thing required 
is right and fit in itself to be done. In this we express our- 
selves correctly. Does he not himself do what is right and 
fit in itsélf to be done? Does he not choose what is right and 
fit to be chosen? If God chooses a person or persons to sal- 
vation; if he prefers some to salvation before others, does it 
not imply that there is a rightness or fitness in the choice? 
But what can be a ground of rightness in such a case ex- 
cept an actual fitness, or a fitness foreseen? JI am aware 
that it is an easier task to ask such questions than to answer 
them; still, I must be allowed to insist that the questions are 
not unreasonably or captiously presented. 

2. This foreknowledge, in whatever it may consist, and 
whatever it may embody, is precedent to our predestination, 
calling, justification, and glorification, as the series is set forth 
in this passage. Peter also says of believers that they are 
“elect according to the foreknowledge of God the Father, through 
sanctification of the Spirit unto obedience, and sprinkling of 
the blood of Jesus Christ.”’ Again, Paul says: ‘God hath 
from the beginning chosen you to salvation through sanctification 
of the Spirit and belief of the truth.” In the former of these 
passages, our election is said to have taken place in conformity 
with the foreknowledge of God. The latter precedes the former. 

3. The series of transactions here mentioned are all past 
transactions. The statements are historical. There is an evi- 
dent allusion by the apostle to the proceedings of the Divine 
Being in his treatment of saints of former times. I say, the 
allusion is evident. Perhaps the expression is too strong, espe- 
cially as the opinion is in conflict with those of honored au- 
thorities. I will say, then, that the explanation of the pas- 
sage here given is the only one in which my own mind has 
ever found any satisfaction. God foreknew his people in for- 
mer times, whatever may be embodied in the expression; 
then predestinated, called, justified, and glorified them. The 
reasoning of the apostle is, that if he has so proceeded in 
times past with his chosen, making their salvation certain, he 
will proceed in the same manner in present and future time, 
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making the salvation of his people certain, whatever difficul- 
ties and trials they may have to encounter. These difficulties 
and trials will rather prove disciplinary. From such gracious 
providences he derives the comfortable assurance contained 
in the context, that “all things work together for good to 
them that love God, to them who are the called according to 
his purpose.” Being called, they shall be justified and glori- 
fied. If this exposition is correct, the passage is not intended 
to teach the doctrine of predestination in the sense in which 
it is usually taught, but rather to set forth God’s gracious and 
faithful dealings with those who have been called, justified, 
sanctified, and glorified in past ages, as an encouragement to 
believers in all ages. What the passage teaches, it teaches by 
history. 

4, If this is not the object of the apostle’s reasoning, what 
is its object? As I have said before, he is describing past 
transactions. The tenses of the verbs are preterites; they are 
the historical tenses. They are neither present nor future. 
Certainly, millions who have been since called, justified, sanc- 
tified, and glorified, had not existed when the apostle thus 
reasoned. We believe that millions will be still called and 
glorified in all coming time. Such cases were not matters of 
history when the apostle wrote. Dr. Hodge says: 

“The past tense here used may express the idea of fre- 
quency. Whom he calls, he is wont to justify; and whom he 
is wont to justify, he is accustomed to glorify.” * 

Winer says, however, that “in no part of the New Testa- 
ment does the Aorist express what 7s wont to be done.” + 

Winer is high authority, but if we had no authority in con- 
flict with Dr. Hodge’s exposition, it would certainly be diffi- 
cult to receive it. I am satisfied that it does not reach the 
apostle’s meaning in the passage. 

“Or,” says Dr. Hodge, ‘‘the past is employed because the 
apostle is speaking of that God who sees the end from the 
beginning, and in whose decree and purpose all future events 
are comprehended and fixed; so that in predestinating us, he 
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at the same time, in effect, called, justified, and glorified us: 
all these were included in his purpose.”’ * 

Professor Stuart says: “It should be noted also that Paul 
uses the Aorist here in all cases; as well in respect to future 
glorification—edoface—as in regard to predestination and jus- 
tification. This is altogether in the manner of the Hebrew 
prophets, who usually speak of future events that are certain 
as events which have already passed. The obvious solution 
of this is, that in the knowledge and purpose of God, things 
future are like those which are past, as to the certainty that 
they will take place. ‘The use of the Aorist indicates the 
certainty of the writer’s mind in regard to such things.” + 

Bengel says: “The apostle speaks in the preterite, as if he 
were looking back from the goal to the race of faith, and 
from eternal glory, as it were, backward to the eternity itself, 
in which God decreed the glorifying of his people.” ¢ 

These explanations are certainly not very satisfactory; at 
least, they are not so to myself. Do they not all set aside 
the authority of the very etymology of the language in which 
the apostle speaks? What can justify us in a resort to such 
violence? What the apostle represents as past, these ex- 
pounders represent as future. They represent him as speak- 
ing in the manner of rhapsodist rather than as an expounder 
of great truths. I do not say that it is so; I could not bring 
so grave a charge; but it is difficult to avoid the impression 
that they felt the necessity of conforming to a particular 
theory of interpretation. The construction of the language 
is plain, whatever we may say of the meaning of its terms. 
It is a record of past events. The apostle seems to me most 
obviously to be reasoning from such events to the present and 
future, with a view to the encouragement of those who are 
struggling with the difficulties of the Christian warfare. 

If my exposition is correct, the passage does not teach the 
doctrine of predestination as a universal Christian doctrine, 
but that certain persons have, from the foreknowledge of 
God, been predestinated, called, justified, sanctified, and glo- 
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rified, and that others may with assurance expect the same 
experience; and that, therefore, all things work together for 
good to those who are thus passing through the process of 
salvation. The process is disciplinary, but the result is cer- 
tain: it is glorification. This is a plain, grammatical exposi- 
tion of the text, and certainly no other exposition is plain. 

IV. Rom. ix. 10-18: “And not only this; but when Re- 
becca also had conceived by one, even by our father Isaae, 
(for the children being not yet born, neither having done any 
good or evil, that the purpose of God according to election 
might stand, not of works, but of him that calleth,) it was 
said unto her, The elder shall serve the younger. As it is 
written, Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I hated. What 
shall we say, then? Is there unrighteousness with God? 
God forbid! For he saith to Moses, I will have mercy on 
whom I will have mercy, and I will have compassion on 
whom I will have compassion. So then it is not of him that 
willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that sheweth 
mercy. Jor the Scripture saith unto Pharaoh, Even for this 
same purpose have I raised thee up, that I might shew my 
power in thee, and that my name might be declared through- 
out all the earth. Therefore hath he mercy on whom he will 
have mercy, and whom he will he hardeneth.”’ 

On this long and difficult passage I make the following 
remarks: 

1. God acts as a sovereign in the exercise of his providence. 
When I say that he acts as a sovereign, I mean that he acts 
with absolute freedom, is under no constraint, exercises his 
own pleasure, follows his own counsel, and is under no obli- 
gation to any being in the universe, unless we may say that 
he is under obligation to himself. I might, however, make 
the modifying statement—that his providences, from his very 
nature, can never \be otherwise than just and righteous. 
There is no unrighteousness with God. 

2. In conformity with this theory he selected Abraham, in 
preference to all others of his generation, as the founder of a 
new religious organization; he selected Isaac in preference 
to Ishmael, and Jacob in preference to Esau. As it is re- 
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corded in the passage in relation to Esau and Jacob—before 
they were born, and of course before they had done good or 
evil—it was said to their mother: ‘‘The elder shall serve the 
younger.”” God might have chosen some one else instead of 
Abraham, but he did not. Facts proved that the choice was 
wise. He might have chosen Ishmael and Esau. They had 
the right of primogeniture, but he overlooked them, and se- 
lected their younger brethren. As I have heretofore said, 
Isaac and Jacob were better men than Ishmael and Esau; 
still, God might have selected the latter rather than the former. 
He sometimes uses wicked men for the accomplishment of 
good ends, but he did not select these. He followed his own 
counsel, and the result proved that his counsel was wise and 
holy. He never makes a mistake. These selections of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob were illustrations of this truth. They 
were the men for the positions which, in the providence of 
God, they were called to occupy. 

3. I say again, there is no unrighteousness with God. ‘There is 
no unrighteousness in the arrangements which we have been 
considering. There is nothing cruel in them. Neither Ish- 
mael nor Esau was excluded from the hopes of salvation. © 
They became, each of them, in the providence of God, pro- 

- genitors of a great people. The truth is, in this whole dis- 
poe cussion of the apostle, he refers to these persons as repre- 
- sentatives of their races rather than to themselves individually. 
The posterity of Esau served, whilst the posterity of Jacob 
ruled. Personally, and as far as their immediate descendants 
were concerned, Esau seems, in worldly grandeur and power, 
to have had the preéminence over Jacob. The apostle says, 
referring to what had been written: “Jacob have I loved, but 
Esau have [ hated.” This was written by the Prophet Mal- 
achi: ‘I have loved you, saith the Lord; yet ye say, Wherein 
hast thou loved us? Was not Esau Jacob’s brother? Saith 
the Lord, Yet I loved Jacob, and I hated Esau, and laid his 
mountains and his heritage waste for the dragons of the wil- 
derness.”’ The whole context of the prophecy indicates very 
clearly that the prophet’s mind was directed to the posterity 

of Jacob and Hsau, rather than to themselves personally. 


», 
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4, Still, as a sovereign act of providence, in the case of 
Jacob and Esau, God did, before the children were born, and 
of course before they had done good or evil, say to the 
mother: ‘“‘ The elder shall serve the younger.” We have 
seen, however, that this appointment contemplated the pos- 
terity of the men, rather than the men themselves. The pas- 
sage, therefore, which we are considering, thus far vindicates 
the doctrine of a sovereign providence in making such ap- 
pointments as are always most conducive to the promotion of 
the great designs of mercy which God has had from the be- 
ginning toward our race. It, however, teaches nothing more. 
God selected Jacob rather than Esau as a connecting link in 
the chain of promise. As I have intimated before, the ap- 
pointment was eminently judicious, as Jacob proved to be a 
better man than Esau. Certainly the appointment was not 
of works; it was sovereignly made, but he who made it un- 
derstood himself. 

5. But God said to Moses: “I will have mercy on whom I 
will have mercy, and I will have compassion on whom I will 
have compassion.”’ The original passage is in the thirty-third 
chapter of Exodus: ‘“‘I will be gracious to whom I will be 
gracious, and will show mercy on whom I will show mercy.” 
Dr. Clarke paraphrases the original passage thus: 

‘“Thou canst not have a sight of my justice, for thou couldst 
not bear the infinite splendor of my purity; but I shall show 
myself to thee as the fountain of inexhaustible compassion— 
the sovereign dispenser of my own mercy—in my Own way; 
being gracious to whom I will be gracious, and showing mercy 
on whom I will,show mercy.”’* 

Moses had besought to see the glory of God. God promises 
to develop, not the severer, but the milder, aspects of his 
character. Matthew Henry, on the same passage, has the 
following, also having reference to what Moses desired: 

‘‘God’s goodness is his glory; and he will have us to know 
him by the glory of his mercy, more than by the glory of his 
majesty; for we must fear even the Lord and his goodness. 
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That especially which is the glory of God’s goodness, is its 
sovereignty—that he will be gracious to whom he will be gra- 
cious; that, as an absolute Proprietor, he makes what differ- 
ence he pleases in bestowing his gifts—making one being a 
beast, another a man, another an angel, with different de- 
grees of happiness, different endowments; and is not a debtor 
to any, nor accountable to any; also, that all his reasons of 
mercy are fetched from within himself, not from any merit in 
his creatures—as he has mercy on whom he will, so because he 
will. ven so, Hather, because it seemed good in thy sight. Itis 
never said, I will be angry at whom I will be angry—for his 
wrath is always just and holy; but L will show mercy on whom 
I will show mercy—for his grace is always free. He never 
damns by prerogative, but by prerogative he saves. The 
apostle quotes this in answer to those who charged God with 
unrighteousness in giving that grace freely to some which he 
withholds justly from others.” * 

6. What is the object of the apostle in this argument? It 
is to vindicate the righteousness of God in transferring the 
blessings of salvation from the Jews to the Gentiles. He 
first selected the Jews. In this he acted asa sovereign. The 
Jews have proved themselves unworthy of these blessings. 
He now selects another people. He has a right to do so. He 
is under no obligations to the Jews. He is under no obliga- 
tions to the Gentiles. But as he selected Abraham, and 
Isaac, and Jacob at first, in preference to others, on sovereign 
principles, so now he selects the Gentiles in preference to the 
Jews on the same principles. He does what he will with his own. 
He shows mercy where he chooses to show mercy, and he ex- 
ercises compassion where he chooses to exercise it. All this, 
however, has reference to his providential administration. 

T. The apostle states the general principle in another form: 
‘““So, then, it is not of him that willeth, nor of him that run- 
neth, but of God that showeth mercy.”’ If he intends this as 
a statement of the divine administration of providence, I un- 
derstand it. The application is easy. It belongs to the class 
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of scriptures of which the following are examples: “There is 
no king saved by the multitude of a host; a mighty man is 
not delivered by much strength. A horse is a vain thing for 
safety; neither shall he deliver any by his great strength.” 
“Except the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that 
build it; except the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh 
but in vain.” ‘The lot is cast into the lap; but the whole 
disposing thereof is of the Lord.” ‘O Lord, I know that 
the way of man is not in himself; it is not in man that walk- 
eth to direct his steps.” The number might be multiplied, 
but I forbear. What do such scriptures teach? They can- 
not be misunderstood. They teach the doctrine of a careful 
and watchful providence, on which we are dependent at all 
times—dependent upon it in the most common affairs of life. 
God wills, but the human will is not consulted: “So, then, it 
is not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of 
God that showeth mercy.” But, on the other hand, in the 
settlement of our spiritual destiny, does not God seem to 
overlook his own will, and to make the human will prom- 
inent? Ido not wish to press this point unduly; but do not 
the Scriptures universally represent God as calling into requi- 
sition the exercise of the human will in the settlement of our 
spiritual destiny? Ido not say that he does overlook his own 
will in this matter; but do not the Scriptures lay t 
stress upon the human will? “Ye will not come unto m 
ye might have life.” “Whosoever will, let him take 
of life freely.”’ ‘I call heaven and earth to ree 
you, that I have set before you life and death, b 
cursing; therefore choose life, that both thou and t. 
live.” “If ye be willing and obedient, ye shall eat t 
the land.” “Why will ye die, O house of Israe 
doctrine is: “I will, but ye will not, and babe 0 
to my will settles the question against you.’ an 
8. In illustration of the passage which we hav 
considering, in relation to him that willeth and 
and of the passage from the Old Testament in» 
sovereignty of God’s mercy and compassion is § e 
case of Pharaoh is brought forward. ‘For the § ure 
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saith unto Pharaoh, Even for this same purpose have I raised 
thee up, that I might shew my power in thee, and that my 
name might be declared throughout all the earth. Therefore 
hath he mercy on whom he will have mercy, and whom he 
will he hardeneth.” 

In the early part of this course of Lectures, we considered 
the case of Pharaoh in connection with the doctrine of divine 
providence. In the ordering of providence, Pharaoh came to 
the throne of Egypt about the time appointed, and predicted 
for the deliverance of the children of Israel from their bond- 
age. For the effecting of this deliverance, God visited him 
with a series of providences—comparatively mild at first, but 
increasing in severity until they became terrible beyond what 
has been known among men. These providences made an 
impression upon Pharaoh’s heart. He partially relented his 
hold upon the people; he was almost persuaded to give them 
up; but his pride, and selfishness, and policy prevailed. The 
very means intended to soften had a contrary effect. As God 
threw around him the circumstances which, misimproved, led 
to the hardening, he is said to have hardened Pharaoh’s heart. 
As the unhappy king misimproved the circumstances, and re- 
belled against God, he is said to have hardened his own heart. 
I puipers very ae theologians would teach that God raised 
u] raoh for the express purpose of his becoming a con- 


“ 


Pardes, and Paihultiodll. and agile him by 
to the overwhelming ruin which at length 
n. God ordered for good, but the king misim- 
e result was evil. He thus every day hardens 
‘sinners, whom he surrounds by trying. provi- 
ovidences gracious and merciful in their inten- 
sh, improved, would be blessings. “i 

ve said before, the whole argument of the apostle 
on of the sovereign providence of God in reject- 
ES a and calling the Gentiles. It was a difficult 
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lustration. I have already acknowledged with deep earnest- 
ness the sovereignty of God. This does not imply, however, 
that there is but one will, and but one agent in the universe. 
There are other wills, and other agencies. Are we not obliged 
to admit this? The question, then, is, Are we to understand, 
from the sovereignty of providence in its dispensations, and 
even the sovereignty of grace in its precious calls, that the 
spiritual destiny of men is fixed and definite? God exercised 
a sovereign providence in my being born, and brought up in 
a Christian land. He gave me a Christian parentage. I had 
neither agency nor choice in these things. I might have been 
a Hindoo, or a Chinese, or an Indian of the far West. He 
exercised the same sovereign providence in calling me, by his 
grace, from the ways of sin. I did not ask the call—had no 
agency in its being given—am astonished that it was given. 
It was a gracious call. Still, I ask the question, Was my 
spiritual destiny fixed upon the same principles upon which 
my temporal and social destiny was fixed? Am I not con- 
scious of having given my assent, that I am now giving my 
assent, to the conditions of salvation? And if I assented, 
could I not have rejected? If I am indeed passing through 
the process of salvation, I am conscious of a personal agency 
in that direction; not, it is true, an agency which could of 
itself accomplish the purpose, but still a personal agency. If 
these things are true in my own case, they are true in other 
cases. If, then, there are such cases, God does not conduct 
his providential and his gracious administrations upon the 
same absolute and unconditional principles. In the one case, 
he governs men as he governs matter; in the other, as he 
governs mind. I know very well that the apostle expresses 
himself in strong language. THis illustrations are sometimes 
startling. I know, too, that this subject is one of the most 
dificult and perplexing in the whole range of theology or 
philosophy. Without great care, we are liable to constant 
embarrassment and error. We must try to understand dis- 
tinctly what he would teach. <A respectable authority says 
that St. Paul, in this passage which we are considering, ‘‘does 
not explicitly refer to eternal happiness, or to its opposite. 
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His main subject is the national rejection of the Jews, and 
the more general topics are only incidentally introduced.” * 

10. If we understand the passage, then, it is thus: God 
selected Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. He might have selected 
others in their stead, but he did not. He chose the Hebrews 
as a people, and made them his own people. He might have 
chosen another people, but he did not. He chose that Pha- 
raoh should rule in Egypt at the time appointed for the de- 
liverance of the Hebrews. Pharaoh proved obstinate and 
rebellious, and God left him, after many warnings, to his 
own ways. When the Jews rejected their Messiah and his 
gospel, God gave them up, and bestowed salvation upon the 
Gentiles. In all these cases he acted sovereignly, justly, and, 
as time proved, wisely. ‘Thus it will always be. The sub- 
missive and obedient will secure his blessing; the obstinate 
and the incorrigible, who show themselves unworthy of a 
better fate, will find that in fighting against God a terrible 
doom awaits them. 


* Life and Epistles of St. Paul, in loco. 
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LECTURE XXIX. 
paHAGRi iN aTOR poeta 


V. Epu. 1. 8-14: “Blessed be the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us with all spiritual bless- 
ings In heavenly places in Christ; according as he hath chosen 
us in him, before the foundation of the world, that we should 
be holy and without blame before him in love; having predes- 
tinated us unto the adoption of children by Jesus Christ to 
himself, according to the good pleasure of his will, to the praise 
of the glory of his grace, wherein he hath made us accepted in 
the Beloved, in whom we have redemption through his blood, 
the forgiveness of sins, according to the riches of his grace; 
wherein he hath abounded toward us in all wisdom and pru- 
dence, having made known unto us the mystery of his will, 
according to his good pleasure, which he hath purposed in 
himself, that in the dispensation of the fullness of times he 
might gather together in one all things in Christ, both which 
are in heaven, and which are on earth, even in him; in whom 
also we have obtained an inheritance, being predestinated 
according to the purpose of him who worketh all things after 
the counsel of his own will, that we should be to the praise 
of his glory, who first trusted in Christ. In whom ye also 
trusted, after that ye heard the word of truth, the gospel of 
your salvation; in whom also, after that ye believed, ye were 
sealed with that Holy Spirit of promise, which is the earnest 
of our inheritance until the redemption of the purchased 
possession, unto the praise of his glory.” 

One or two general remarks may be made upon this long 
passage of Scripture, which will relieve it at once from much 
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of its apparent difficulty. Certainly my object is not to 
evade the truth and to mislead, but to reach and develop the 
truth. Whilst we should always say, and I hope will always 
try to say, ‘‘Let God be true,” still we must inquire earn- 
estly, What does God say? Certain persons are here repre- 
sented as having been chosen “in him’’—our Saviour 1s 
meant—‘“‘before the foundation of the world;” as having been 
predestinated “to the adoption of children by Jesus Christ, 
or through Jesus Christ—dod Ijood ypiorod”—as having “ ob- 
tained an inheritance, being predestinated according to the 
purpose of him who worketh all things after the counsel of 
his own will.”’ Now the question is, To whom does the apos- 
tle refer? Who were those persons thus distinguished? 
Were they individual believers scattered everywhere, of 
whom the apostle was one, or does he refer to Jews as a 
whole—including himself among them—in distinction from 
Ephesian Gentiles? When he speaks of “we” and. “us,” 
and of “you” and ‘‘yours,” does he intend to embrace Jews 
in the former terms, and Ephesian believers in the latter 
terms, or what does he mean? I make my answer with 
great respect for authorities who may dissent from my ex- 
position, but still with great confidence in its truth. The 
meaning seems to me to lie on the very surface of the pas-_ 
sage. He speaks of Jews and Ephesian Christians as sep- 
arate bodies of people. The Jewish believers were first 
in order. God ‘“‘hath chosen us’”—Jews—‘“‘in him before 
the foundation of the world, that we should be holy ,and 
without blame before him in love;”’ has ‘*‘predestinated us ’’— 
Jews—‘‘unto the adoption of children;”’ “‘we’—Jews, of 
whom the apostle was one—‘‘have obtained an inheritance, 
being predestinated according to the purpose of him who work- 
eth all things after the counsel of his own will.” ‘He hath 
made us accepted in the Beloved;” ‘‘we have redemption 
through his blood;” “he hath abounded toward us;’’ he has 
‘made known unto us the mystery of his will;” “we’— 
Jewish believers—are to ‘‘be to the praise of his glory, who 
first trusted in Christ.” If I understand the passage, the 
pronouns “we” and “us” refer to Jews and Jewish believers. 
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In the thirteenth verse another pronoun is introduced—“ ye” 
and “your.” “In whom ye also trusted, after that ye heard 
the word of truth, the gospel of your salvation;” “in whom 
also, after that ye believed, ye were sealed with the Holy 
Spirit of promise.” In these expressions the apostle evi- 
dently alludes, in the “ye” and the “your,” to the Ephesian 
or Gentile believers. I say ‘‘evidently;” it is evident, at 
least, to myself. 

In support of this view of the subject I offer the following 
considerations: 

1. Throughout the Epistle, Jewish and Gentile believers 
are represented as separate and distinct parts of one whole. 
The apostle speaks as a Jew to those who in time past had 
been ‘‘Gentiles in the flesh ;’’ to those who had been ‘called 
uncircumcision by that which is called the circumcision in 
the flesh made by hands.” Gentiles and Jews are here 
meant. Gentiles—of whom the Ephesians made a part—are 
represented as having been ‘aliens from the commonwealth 
of Israel, and strangers from the covenants of promise.”’ 
Christ, however, became the peace; abolished the enmity ; broke 
down the middle wall of partition; and in himself of twain 
made one new man. But the Jews, on the other hand, were 
the children of promise; they first heard, and some of them 
received, the gospel. In the order of Providence they were 
the descendants of Abraham; they were chosen to a priority 
‘in Christ; and this whole order of Providence was ‘established 
before the foundation of the world. 

2. In the close of this paragraph which I have quoted, the 
apostle ceases to speak of Jewish believers, and, as I have 
said, addresses himself to Gentiles, or rather to the Ephesian 
believers. We Jews have jirst trusted in Christ, in whom “ye” 
Gentiles “also trusted after that ye heard the word of truth, 
the gospel of your salvation.”” As I have said, the Jews were 
the children of the promise, and of the covenants; they were 
first called. Gentiles succeeded them in the call, and many 
of them obeyed. The Ephesian Christians were of that 
number. In the fourteenth verse—the last verse quoted in 
the paragraph—another pronoun— “‘our—yuév”—is intro- 
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duced, or rather the first pronoun used is introduced, a second 
time—‘‘the earnest of our inheritanee.’”’ Bengel says the 
apostle “‘here includes both Jews and Greeks;”’ whereas in 
the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth verses, by jyetc, tustc— 
we and you—he means Israelites and Gentiles. We have 
seen that, in the preceding verses, by ‘“‘we’ and “us’’ he 
means Jewish Christians. In, the nineteenth verse he intro- 
duces the pronoun “us” again—‘‘ei¢ quae, to usward who 
believe.” Ilere he evidently includes both Jewish and Ephe- 
sian Christians. In the commencement of the second chap- 
ter he introduces the distinction again: ‘And you—Gentile 
Christians—hath he quickened who were dead in trespasses 
and in sins; wherein in time past ye walked according to the 
course of this world, according to the prince of the power of 
the air, the spirit that now worketh in the children of diso- 
bedience, among whom also we all—Jews—had our conversa- 
tion in times past.’’ We Jews, too, ‘“were by nature the 
children of wrath, even as others——other men, Geniiles.”’ 
The antithesis runs through the second chapter to the point 
in which the Gentile believers are represented as “ built’’— 
together with the Jews—‘‘upon the foundation of the apos- 
tles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner- 
stone.”’ | 

3. The apostle, in the early part of the passage which we 
are considering, in describing the persons represented by 
‘““we’’ and ‘us,’ uses several expressions which the wses lo- 
qguendi of the Scriptures seems to require that we apply to 
Jews only. It is, therefore, inferred that in using those ex- 
pressions he is speaking of Jewish believers. The following 
may be mentioned: 

First. “According as he hath chosen us in him before the 
foundation of the world, that we should be holy, and without 
blame before him in love.” We turn to the Old Testament, and 
find such scriptures as these: 

Ex. xix. 5, 6: ‘ Now, therefore, if ye will obey my voice, 
indeed, and keep my covenant, then ye shall be a peculiar 
treasure unto me above all people; for all the carth is mine; 
and ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests, and a holy nation.” 

26 
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Deut. vii. 6: ‘For thou art a holy people unto the Lord thy God ; 
the Lord thy God hath chosen thee to be a special people unto 
himself, above all people that are upon the face of the earth.” 

Deut. xiv. 2: “For thou arta holy people unto the Lord thy 
God, and the Lord hath chosen thee to be a peculiar people unto 
himself, above all the nations that are upon the earth.”’ 

I submit the question whether a careful reader would not 
apply the passage from the apostle to the same people who 
are described by Moses. Again, says the Apostle Peter: 

1 Pet. i. 9: “But ye are a chosen generation, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar people.” 

This Epistle is addressed to the strangers scattered over the 
eastern parts of the Roman Empire. Bloomfield says they 
were Jewish and Gentile Christians, but chiefly Jewish. 
These words seem to have been addressed to the latter. They 
correspond to the passages from the Old Testament; besides, 
the context indicates that they were addressed to Jewish 
Christians. 

From all these scriptures it is inferred that when the apos- 
tle speaks in the passage under consideration of our being chosen 
to holiness and blamelessness, he alludes to himself and other 
Jewish believers, or rather, perhaps, to the whole Jewish 
people. 

Secondly. Those addressed are said in the passage to have 
been predestinated to the adoption of children. But Paul says in 
another passage that ‘ithe adoption, and the glory, and the 
covenants, and the giving of the law, and the service of God, 
and the promises, pertain to the Israelites.” 

Thirdly. They are those to whom the mystery of the will of 
God had been made known. Who were the persons to whom 
the mysteries of God had been revealed from the beginning, 
as far as they were revealed? There is no difficulty in: an- 
swering this question. The Israelites—of whom the Jews 
were the representatives—had received the ‘lively oracles,”’ 
and all those other mysterious communications which related 
to the developments of the great works of providence and 
redemption. 

From these considerations I derive the conclusion that the 
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apostle, in the first part of the long passage which we have 
been considering, by the “we” and the ‘“us’’—uéi¢ and 
ipac—represents himself and Jewish believers; and in the 
Jatter part, by the “ye” and the “your”—tpua¢ and tpuor— 
he represents Gentile Christians. 

4, Now, the inquiry comes up, Does the being chosen—the 
predestination predicated of these Jewish believers—relate to 
themselves personally, as individual believers? Does the 
apostle intend to teach that each one of these persons was 
chosen in Christ before the foundation of the world? Or was 
the predestination an appointment of God, that the gospel 
promised should be first preached to the Jews, the people 
who had been long since chosen by him as the depositories 
of his truth and worship? Dr. Hodge says: 

“We hath chosen us. By ‘us’ is not meant the apostle 
alone, because there is nothing in the context to indicate or 
justify this restriction. The blessings consequent on the 
election here spoken of are in no sense peculiar to the apos- 
tle. Neither does the word refer to any external community 
or society as such. It is not us Ephesians as Ephesians, nor 
us Corinthians as Corinthians, nor us Romans, as the Jews 
were formerly chosen by a national election; but it is us be- 
hevers scattered here and there. It is those who are the 
actual recipients of the blessings spoken of, viz., holiness, 
sonship, remission of sins, and eternal life.’’ * 

It will be perceived that this authority is in conflict with 
the view which I present. Perhaps it was to be expected. 

Bengel says: 

“Hud, us—Jews, rode mponanixdtac, who before or first trusted 
in Christ. The Jews first obtained hope in Christ when 
manifested to them; afterward the Gentiles. The word be- 
fore orfirst, here, is not to be referred to the Old Testament 
times.” f 

Of course, then, it refers to the New Testament times, to 
the first preaching of the gospel to the Jews, and its effect 
upon them. But the Jews are the persons to whom the apos- 
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tle refers when he speaks of ‘‘we’’ and “us.’’ As I have 
said before, this view of the subject seems to me to lie on the 
very surface of the text. 

5. I adopt the exposition of Bengel, and not that of Dr. 
Hodge. ‘The being chosen in Christ—the predestination—relates 
to the Jews as a people, and especially to the early Jewish 
converts as a body. If this exposition is correct, the passage 
does not afford the support to the doctrine of predestination 
which is claimed for it. When we consider that this doctrine 
is in conflict with some doctrines repeatedly and explicitly 
set forth in the Scriptures, we may conclude that the passage 
does not teach it at all. When I say that such a conflict of 
doctrines exists, I intend to express myself respectfully. 
Still our expressions should be frank as well as respectful. 
It is admitted, as I have already stated in reference to other 
scriptures, that the language is strong. It is the language 
of a bold and fervent mind. Some of the expressions are 
startling: we feel stunned by their force; but still, what is 
the point of the apostle’s argument? What does he intend 
precisely to teach? Dr. Scott says: 

“The twelve verses, from the third to the fourteenth inclu- 
sive, properly speaking, form one sentence. The. apostle’s 
mind was so full of his subject that he was not very exact 
about his style. Reflecting on the great things which God had 
done for him, and by him, especially among the Gentiles, he 
breaks out into rapturous thanksgiving unto God on that ac- 
counin® 

Bloomfield says: 

‘““The best commentators, ancient and modern, are agreed 
that the election and reprobation in question solely relate to 
God’s eternal purpose of bestowing the privilege of adop- 
tion upon the Ephesians, and other sincere believers in Christ. 
This is confirmatory of what was said at verse third of spirit-- 
ual blessings of the highest kind having been imparted to 
them. Indeed, even candid Calvinistic commentators admit 
that the apostle here has no reference to the personal election 
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of individuals, but to the election of whole communities and 
nations—even all the Gentiles whom God was pleased to 
admit to the benefits of the gospel.” * — 

In this passage Bloomfield refers to Dr. Doddridge as one 
of ‘the candid Calvinistic commentators.’’ Upon the expres- 
sion of the apostle, ‘He hath chosen us in him before the 
foundation of the world,” Dr. Doddridge himself makes the 
following remarks: ; | 

‘“‘T think the apostle here cannot be understood to intimate 
that every one of the persons who belonged to the Church 
of the Ephesians, or elsewhere to other Christian societies in 
the bands of external communion, was, by a particular de- 
cree of God, personally chosen to eternal life, and to persever- 
ance in holiness as the way to it. For he could have no evi- 
dence that this was the case with regard to each without such 
a revelation as I think none have pretended, and as would 
very ill agree with other passages relating to the apostasy of 
some who once made a very forward profession, and with the 
many exhortations and cautions which everywhere occur in 
his writings, or with the declarations Christ made concerning 
the final ruin that would in fact attend many who called them- 
selves Christians, and some who bore the highest offices in 
the Church, and wrought the most extraordinary works. I 
therefore conclude that he speaks of whole societies in general, 
as consisting of saints and believers, because this was the 
predominant character, and he had reason, in the judgment 
of charity, to believe that the greater part were such.” + 

6. [now submit the passage. It is impressive, important, 
and has been considered difficult to be understood; at least 
it has been considered difficult of explanation to those who 
do not receive the doctrine of stringent predestination. I 
hope we have reached its application and import. If so, it 
does not support the doctrine of a personal predestination. 
It, however, supports the doctrine of a constant and _far- 
reaching providence that looks steadfastly at all times to the 
development and maintenance of the kingdom of Christ 
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upon earth. Whilst we shrink from the former, we cling to 
the latter as one of the pillars of our hope. Predestination, 
as it is generally taught, and some of its cognates, appall us. 
Our steady confidence, however, in the providence of God, 
guiding, restraining, and overruling; bringing good out of 
evil, and order out of confusion; giving strength, and succor, 
and final salvation to his Church, affords light and comfort to 
many a dark and weary hour. 

VI. Rom. ix. 20, 21: ‘“‘Nay, but O man, who art thou that 
repliest against God? Shall the thing formed say of him 
that formed it, Why hast thou made me thus? Hath not the 
potter power over the clay, of the same lump to make one 
vessel unto honor, and another unto dishonor ?”’ 

1. It is a plain case that the questions propounded here 
can be answered in but one way. The thing formed has no 
right to make any such complaint as that which is implied. 
The Gentile had no right to complain that he was not a Jew. 
Pharaoh had no right to complain that he was Pharaoh. He 
could have made himself a benefactor of the Hebrews, and 
enjoyed blessings instead of suffering curses. The foot has 
no right to complain that itis not the head. God has made 
all things for useful ends, and all can be useful in their proper 
spheres. Some may be more useful than others, and, of 
course, more honorable; but each particular thing can fulfill 
an honored mission, and the most humble in its position has 
no right to find fault. 

2. The potter has power over the clay. He can make a 
large vessel or a small one. He is sovereign in this respect. 
He can throw away half of his material if he chooses, and 
make nothing of it. He has both the power and the right to 
do so: itis his own. ‘Is it not lawful for me to do what L 
will with mine own ?’’ It is unquestionably lawful, and it would 
be a wickedness to reply against God. But still, while God 
has the power and the right to do what he will with any and 
with all of his creatures, will he ever exercise that right and 
that power upon mere sovereign principles without respect to 
grave reasons? Will the potter throw away half of his ma- 
terial for no other reason than that he chooses to do so? 
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Will he thus reject such a portion of the mass upon which he 
works without any foresight of what is useless or impractica- 
‘ ble in it? 

3. God has both the power and the right to consign any 
sinner to damnation, and the sinner so consigned has no 
right to complain. He has no right to reply. His condemna- 
tion cannot be otherwise than just. But the question is, Has 
God a disposition to treat a sinner thus? Is there any neces- 
sity in the case? Has not a remedy been provided? Is not 
the remedy sufficient for all men, and for all needful pur- 
poses? What does God himself say of his disposition in this 
respect? ‘Have I any pleasure at all that the wicked should 
die? saith the Lord God.’ “I have no pleasure in the death 
of him that dieth, saith the Lord God.” ‘As I live, saith 
the Lord God, I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked, 
but that the wicked turn from his way and live.” I reason 
from principles thus obviously set forth to a conclusion which 
seems to me inevitable, a fortiori: If God can have no pleasure 
in the death of a practical sinner—of a sinner in a course 
of open rebellion against him—how could he have taken 
pleasure in the death of any part of mankind, when they had 
not yet become practical sinners? Is it not difficult to admit 
the doctrine of even a decree of preterition in such a case? 
I do not pretend to relieve the subject from difficulties, but I 
submit the question, whether the difficulties involved in the 
doctrine of even such a decree—I mean a decree of preteri- 
tion only—are not immovable with such scriptures before our ' 
minds as I have just presented. If God has no pleasure in 
the death of a wicked man, could he have taken any pleasure 
in the death of that man considered simply as a human being, 
without any referénce to the wickedness of his character, 
whether we consider the Divine Being as contemplating him 
from a point in time, or from eternity? And if not, how can 
we say that God was pleased, in the provisions of his mercy, 
to pass him by; and not only thus, but to ordain him to dis- 
honor and wrath? Wave we no difficulty in admitting such 
propositions? God may pass asinner by: he may consign him 
to endless damnation; but will he ever do so—has he ever done 
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so—without grave reasons? And can such reasons be found 
anywhere but in the culpability of the sinner himself ? 

4, The clay may mar in the hands of the potter, and then, of 
course, it is cast aside. So a sinner may prove impracticable 
and refractory in the hands of the Saviour. In that event, 
we know what his end must be. But, as I have already sug- 
gested, it would be very remarkable if the potter should com- 
mence his work with the intention of throwing aside a large 
portion of his material. Would he do so? Would he not 
rather intend to turn it all to good account? The application 
is easily made. 

5. This whole case of the polter and the clay is intended’ as an 
additional illustration of the principle previously illustrated 
by the case of Pharaoh. Pharaoh marred in the hands of the 
potter, and was made into a vessel of dishonor and wrath. 
Where did Pharaoh’s ruin commence? In the hardening of 
of his heart against the demands of Providence and duty. 
Where does every sinner’s ruin commence? In the harden- 
ing of his heart against the calls of grace and duty. The soy- 
ereignty of God is the doctrine taught in this passage. I 
acknowledge this great scriptural truth without hesitation. 
T rejoice in it as a truth, but insist that it 1s never exercised 
in conflict with the principles of justice, goodness, and love, 
and that while God is a sovereign, man is an agent; and that 
consequently, whilst God is a sovereign, man is not a passive - 
subject in his hands in the sense in which the clay is a subject 
in the hands of the potter. Do not the Scriptures universally, 
except a few passages which, like this, may be strained into 
the support of extreme views, sustain me in this position? 

VII. Jude 4: ‘For there are certain men crept in unawares, 
who were of old ordained to this condemnation, ungodly men, 
turning the grace of God into lasciviousness, and denying the 
only Lord God, and our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The term translated before ordained is mpoyeypaypévor. It 
means written beforehand, not predestinated. Bloomfield says: 

“The npoyeypampévor is supposed to be a forensic term, and 
the expression 6 mpoyeypappévor eic TobTO Td Kpiwa to denote those 
cited to trial by posting up their names, or those whose names 
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were posted up as required ei¢ xpiua—for condemnation and 
punishment. There may be an allusion to either, or both of 
these. The expression does not, therefore, imply any predes- 
tination of the persons, but merely imports that they were 
long since foretold, and thereby designated as persons who 
should suffer.”’ * 

Bengel translates: “‘*Oe méAae tpoyeypappévor cig TodTO Td KpiLa, 
who were of old forewritten for this judgment; for their com- 
ing was predicted.’ The apostle, in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth verses, speaks of the prediction: ‘But beloved, 
remember ye the words which were spoken before of the apos- 
tles and of our Lord Jesus Christ, how that they told you 
there should be mockers in the last time who should walk 
after their own ungodly lusts.” Again, says Bengel: 

‘‘There is no reference to predestination, but the apostle is 
speaking of the prediction of Scripture. They were long 
ago—ndaa—foretold by Enoch, and afterward marked out by 
the written word.” + 

It is evident from the whole context, that Enoch, the sev- 
enth from Adam, is represented as foretelling the existence 
and character of these persons, together with their final des- 
tiny. Our Saviour and his apostles had repeated the predic- 
tion. They were, therefore, foretold, mpoyeypappévor. They 
had been written of beforehand. Predestination is not the 
natural doctrine of the text; the terms hardly teach it here. 
These persons were ordained to this condemnation in the same 
sense in which in our Saviour may be said to have been or- 
dained to suffering and death at the hand of the Jews. These 
things were foretold, not predetermined. There was a neces- 
sity; not, however, that a purpose, but that the Scriptures 
might be fulfilled. There was an original necessity that 
Christ should suffer. This arose from a purpose. But the 
necessity of his suffering as he did by the hands of wicked 
men arose from the fact that these things had been foretold. 
I use some repetition on this subject because I wish to be un- 
derstood. 
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VIII. 1 Pet. ii. 7, 8: “Unto you, therefore, which believe 
he is precious; but unto them which be disobedient, the stone 
which the builders disallowed, the same is made the head of 
the corner, and a stone of stumbling, and a rock of offense, 
even to them which stumble at the word, being disobedient; 
whereunto they were also appointed.”’ 

The word translated were appointed is été@noav. It means 
originally to be placed. It is never used in the sense of predes- 
tinated. These persons were so situated, or placed, in the prov- 
idence of God, that they stumbled and fell upon that stone 
which had been appointed, not for their fall, but for their sal- 
vation. The habits of thought and prejudices of the Jews, in 
the time of Christ, were unfavorable to their beef in him as 
the Messiah. On this point I need not be particular. Every 
intelligent hearer or reader understands the proposition. 
Their prejudices, their pride, their selftrighteousness were 
their own; still they were controlled by these. In conformity 
with the language of the text, they were placed by these in a 
situation unfavorable to faith and salvation. It is admitted, 
as I have said, that the civil and social state of the Jews was 
providential. Many of the circumstances which influenced 
their moral character were also providential. These cir- 
cumstances constituted a trial, but a trial only. The Jews 
saw and heard what ought to have convinced them; but they 
stumbled and fell. Shall I say they were self-appointed? The 
statement would be admissible: still, to make, it would have 
the appearance of an extreme position; and, therefore, I do 
not make it. I may not, however, say that God appointed them 
to their stumbling and fall. The providence of God placed 
them in circumstances of trial. They misimproved those cir- 
cumstances. The misimprovement was their own. This 
misimprovement led to their disobedience and stumbling. 
Bloomfield says: 

“The best dotelowoivtalitons are agreed that by a popular 
idiom it is only meant that into this stumbling and disobe- 
dience they were permitted by God to fall.” * 
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It is thus: a company of men thoughtlessly approach a 
precipice. God permits them to fall over. They are dashed 
to death. Itisa terrible calamity; but who brought it about? 
God in his providence places men in a situation to hear the 
word now. There may be circumstances unfavorable to their 
hearing and receiving in faith. These circumstances, too, may 
be providential. They constitute a trial, but fix no necessity 
upon these hearers. Every condition of mind permanently 
unfavorable to the truth is a condition brought upon them- 
selves—is a perversion, rather than a fulfillment, of the ap- 
pointment of God. I speak thus with great confidence. 

IX. Acts xiii. 48: “And when the Gentiles heard this, they 
were glad, and glorified the word of the Lord; and as many 
as were ordained to eternal life believed.” 

This has been regarded as a difficult passage to those who 
reject the doctrine of predestination, as explained by the au- 
thorities quoted at the commencement of this discussion. 
The original of were ordained is joav tetaypévor—were arranged, 
or disposed. It is generally used in a military sense for de- 
scribing the arrangement or drawing up of an army. It is 
used also to describe other arrangements, as the drawing up 
of ships in a line, the construction of words in a sentence; 
but it means to arrange in order. The verb may also have, 
instead of a passive, a middle sense. The expression would 
then be: “As many as arranged or disposed themselves or 
their minds toward the consideration of the great truths per- 
taining to eternal life, received the words of the apostles with 
joy; they received them, and became partakers of salvation.”’ 
This word, téoow, is never used in the sense of mpoopiver, the 
ordinary term translated to predestinate. The retaypévar of the 
historian were disposed, by the immediate grace of God im- 
parted to them, or their own serious reflections, or by both 
combined, to receive the truth as presented and urged by the 
messenger of God. Dr. Doddridge says: 

‘“The meaning of the sacred penman seems to be, that all 
who were deeply and seriously concerned about their eternal 
happiness, whether that concern began now, or were of longer | 
date, openly embraced the gospel; for surely none could be 
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said to believe who did not make an open profession of Chris- 
tianity, especially in such circumstances; and wherever this 
temper was, it was undoubtedly the effect of a divine opera- 
tion on their hearts, and of God’s gracious purpose thus to 
call them, and enlist them, as it were, in their proper places 
in his army, under the great Captain of their salvation.” * 

I may add that the state of mind described of those who 
believed is antithetical to that attributed in the context to the 
captious Jews. These put away the word from themselves, 
and judged themselves unworthy of eternal life. Their minds 
were averse from the truth. The Gentiles who believed were 
differently affected. Their minds were turned to the truth, 
and thus in the same sense in which the others judged them- 
selves unworthy of~- eternal life, they judged themselves 
worthy of it. This direction of the mind to the truth, and 
to the things pertaining to eternal life, its proper affection 
toward the message of the gospel is what is most probably 
meant in the passage by the- ordination to eternal life. 

Dr. Parkhurst, upon the leading term in the passage, has 
the following definition and remarks: 

‘To be disposed, adapted; nat eniotevoav é6o0t joav tetaypévoe 
ele Conv advuov. And as many as were disposed, adapted, or 
in a right disposition and preparation for ‘ eternal life believed.’ 
This, says he, after an attentive consideration, and having 
read what others, particularly the learned Mede, Raphelius, 
Wolfius, and Doddridge, have written, appears to me the true 
meaning of the text; and I think with Wolfius that teraypévor 
eic in this passage is equivalent to eiOeréc cic in the passage In 
the evangelist: ‘No man having put his hand to the plow, 
and looking back, is et@eré¢ ele—fit for the kingdom of God.’ 
The expression does not seem to have any reference to the 
divine predestination of particular men to salvation, even in 
the Lutheran, much less in the Calvinistic sense of that term. 
The passages which the excellent Raphelius cites from Herod- 
otus, Arrian, and Zozimus, in proof of its relating to the 
Lutheran predestination, do not, I apprehend, come up to his 
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point, but only show that rteraypyévoc eic, when referring to an 
employment, or station, means appointed to it.” * | 

Calvin says that the terayuévor mentioned in the passage 
were those who had been elected by the gratuitous appoint- 
ment of God—gratuita Dei adoptione—and that the explanation 
here given, and which I have myself given, is a ridiculous 
cavil—ridiculum cavillum. I do not pretend to have relieved 
the passage from all difficulty; but whatever it may teach, it 
seems to me unquestionable, from the etymology, and from 
the usus loguendi of the term from which our difficulties arise, 
that it does not teach the doctrine of predestination in the 
sense in which we are now considering that doctrine. It must 
be said, therefore, with the utmost respect for so high an 
authority, that the explanation is not a ridiculous cavil. How 
can it be considered a mere cavil when we follow as nearly as 
possible the most common usage of the term which we ex- 
plain? 

X. Prov. xvi. 4: “The Lord hath made all things for him- 
self; yea, even the wicked for the day of evil.” 

Does the passage teach that wicked men were created for 
the purpose.of damnation? Such a position would hardly be 
taken, and I would not charge it upon any serious man. We 
may think it a logical sequence of other opinions entertained 
by good men; but still, when disavowed, it is not to be charged 
upon them. As I have suggested, an opinion so abhorrent 
from the nature of God would hardly be avowed. But what 
does the text teach? The word translated hath made is not 
xr2 to create, but dx» to make, to form, to do, to prepare. The 
doctrine of the passage undoubtedly is, that God by his wise 
providence overrules the wickedness of wicked men, and directs 
them to the certain and inevitable destiny which their wick- 
edness deserves. He directed Sennacherib, Belshazzar, Pha- 
raoh, and Judas to those terrible ends for which their sins so 
loudly called. He did this, however, rather as a righteous 
judge than as an absolute sovereign. Their sins were their 
own, but his fearful Providence so shaped their course that 
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their sins found them out. God did not create them for sin, 
or for punishment, but inflicted punishment when they sinned. 
Dr. Scott says: 

‘‘The Lord orders and governs all things with a view to 
the display of his own perfections, that they may be known 
and adored by his rational creatures.” * 

Archbishop Tillotson says: 

‘‘God hath ordained every thing to that which is fit to it, 
and the wicked hath he ordained for the day of evil—the wis- 
dom of God hath fitted one thing to another; punishment to 
sin, the evil day to the evil-doer.” + 

Dr. Gill says: 

“Tt is not the sense of this passage that God made man to 
damn him; but for his own glory God made man upright, 
and he made himself wicked; and being so, God may justly 
appoint him to damnation for his wickedness, in doing which 
he glorifies his justice.” f 

XI. Eph. ii. 10: “For we are his workmanship, created in 
Christ. Jesus unto good works, which God hath before or- 
dained that we should walk in them.”’ 

The original of the expression hath foredrdained is mponrtoipa- 
cev. It means rather to prepare beforehand. Did God prepare 
the good works for us, or us for the good works? The latter 
would seem most probable. Bloomfield quotes Mr. Holden, 
expressing the sense thus: ‘Since in these good works God 
hath before prepared us to live.” The preparation is effected 
by the calling of the gospel, and the influence of the Holy 
Spirit. God has prescribed good works to all believers, and 
prepares them by his grace for the performance of what he 
requires. It is thus that salvation, whilst it includes works 
on the part of every moral agent, is always of grace. 

XII. Prov. xvi. 88: “The lot is cast into the lap; but the 
whole disposing thereof is of the Lord.” 

This passage merely teaches the doctrine of a constant and 
careful Providence that directs and controls the destinies of 
men. ‘Two men, or two armies, engage in mortal conflict, 
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but the race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong, nor riches to men of wisdom. Results are not matters 
of chance, nor always matters of human calculation; but God 
rules. The prophet acknowledges a similar truth: “‘O Lord, 
I know that the way of man is not in himself; it is not in 
man that walketh to direct his steps.” God directs. We all 
admit this. It is a providential guidance. Every serious man 
feels its necessity. ‘‘He doeth according to his will in the 
army of heaven, and among the inhabitants of the earth; and 
none can stay his hand, or say unto him, What doest thou?” 
Were the course and the end of human life a mere lottery, 
our prospects would be cheerless beyond expression. A pas- 
senger on board of a frail vessel without pilot, rudder, or 
chart, in the midst of a dark night and a terrible storm—a 
night which denied even the glimmering light of the stars— 
would think his condition frightful; but it would be enviable 
compared with our condition in a world without a God to 
overrule and keep us amidst the darkness and the storms of 
our pilgrimage here. The passage teaches us that there is 
such a God, but that bad as well as good men are under the 
control of his terrible hand. 
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XIII. 2 Tuxss. ii. 18: “But we are bound to give thanks 
always to God for you, brethren beloved of the Lord, because 
God hath from the beginning chosen you to salvation, through 
sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the truth.” . 

Two questions present themselves at once from this pas- 
sage: 

1. What is the beginning—dn’ dpyije—referred to? Bloom- ' 
field says: ‘dm’ dpyne signifies from eternity, alluding to the 
eternal purposes of God in calling the Thessalonians to the 
Christian faith.”” Perhaps this is correct. 

2. Did the choosing refer to the Church at Thessalonica as a 
whole oras individuals? God determined from the beginning 
to establish a Church in the world: did this determination 
relate to the organization as a body or to each individual 
member? Jam well aware of the difficulty of settling this 
question. Practically, there is no difficulty in it; but meta- 
physically, it is greatly embarrassed. If the determination 
related to these Thessalonian Christians as individuals, does not 
this scripture conflict with others which represent the atone- 
ment as being made for all, and the offers of the gospel as 
made to all indiscriminately? If these persons were chosen 
individually, we ask ourselves at once, and it is difficult to 
see how the inquiry can be avoided or answered, Why was 
provision made for others, and why were they called when - 
they were not chosen? It may be said that such inquiries do 
not relieve the subject from difficulty. My answer is, that I 
do not expect to bring entire relief; perhaps I shall bring no 
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relief; but I urge that, as it seems to me, greater difficulties 
are found in the exposition which makes the choice, predesti- 
nation, or election, as we may choose to call the divine pro- 
ceeding, relate to individual persons in such passages as the 
preceding, rather than to bodies of men. The prophet says 
of God that he “loved Jacob,” and “hated Esau, and laid his 
mountains and his heritage waste for the dragons of the wil- 
derness.” It seems evident that the prophet referred to the 
descendants of Jacob and Hsau rather than to themselves per- 
sonally. It seems evident, moreover, that he refers to these 
descendants as whole communities rather than as individuals, 
for the reason that there were many of the descendants of 
Jacob who were individually very wicked men, who perished 
in their sins, and whom, therefore, God could not have loved 
in the sense in which we are evidently to understand that he 
loved Jacob. On the other hand, Job, a good and perfect 
man, is supposed to have been a descendant of Esau. The 
apostle, however, in referring to the case of Jacob and Hsau, 
seems to teach that they were personally the objects of the love 
and the hatred predicated of them: ‘The children not being 
yet born, neither having done good or evil, that the purpose 
of God, according to election, might stand, not of works, but 
of him that calleth.’’ DButif the prophet referred to the de- 
scendants of these patriarchs, the apostle must have referred 
to the same descendants; for they both certainly referred to 
the same persons. The language of the apostle is bolder than 
that of the prophet. This is the only difference. The exam- 
ple will serve as an illustration of a number of scriptures in 
which the apostle especially speaks as though he referred to in- 
dividuals, when in reality he refers to bodies, or communities 
of men. 

3. Another aspect of this passage deserves consideration : 
These persons addressed by the apostle—his ‘brethren be- 
loved’’—whether addressed individually or collectively, were 
‘chosen through sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the 
truth.”’ It is worthy of remark, that in the original the ar- 
ticle is omitted before both the terms, “‘Spirit”’ and “truth.” 
The translation may, therefore, be through sanctification of Spirit 
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and belief of truth. If this translation is correct, our own spirit, 
or soul, is brought more immediately to view. The sanctifi- 
cation is subjective rather than objective. The state of being 
sanctified has some connection with the choice. If the com- 
mon version is correct, the Spirit of God is made more promi- 
nent. It is, then, through sanctification, wrought by the 
Spirit of God as the agent. The sanctification is objective. 
Whatever may be the correct translation, it seems evident that 
sanctification and faith had some foreseen connection with the 
choosing to salvation. I say, ‘some connection.” I may say 
more: the connection is distinctly expressed. Sanctification 
and belief preceded the choosing, and seem to have been in- 
dispensable as preparatory steps in the process. Is not this 
the first impression made upon the mind in reading this pas- 
sage? We must, therefore, question the theory which makes 
the choice of God absolute, ‘‘without any foresight of faith, 
or good works, or perseverance in either of them, or any other 
thing in the creature as conditions, or causes moving him 
thereto.” 

XIV. We have a similar passage in 

1 Pet. 1. 2: “Hlect according to the foreknowledge of God 
the Father, through sanctification of the Spirit unto obedi- 
ence and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ.”’ 

The persons here mentioned were “elect” persons. They 
were elected— 

1. To a certain end—‘‘ unto obedience and sprinkling of 
the blood of Jesus Christ.’’ God had chosen to call them by 
his grace to the obedience mentioned and the salvation 1m- 
plied. We know the import of the last expression in the pas- 
sage—the “sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ.” It de- 
notes our pardon and cleansing—our pardon and renewal. 

2. Through a certain means or a certain process—‘“‘ sancti- 
fication of the Spirit—mvetparoc.”’ The noun is here used with- 
out the article, as in the former passage. We might, there- 
fore, insist upon the version, ‘sanctification of spirit,’’ of our 
own spirit. Bloomfield, however, says: ‘By the sanctification 
or sanctifying influences of the Holy Spirit.’? Bengel also 
says: ‘In sanctification of the Spirit’—the Spirit of God. 
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This is most probably the meaning of the passage. These per- 
sons were, then, “elect’’ through the sanctification of the 
Spirit of God, as a process of preparation, with a view to 
obedience, pardon, and renewal as an end. 

38. According to a certain rule of action—‘“ according to 
the foreknowledge of God.’ God, in making this selection 
of the persons, was guided by his foreknowledge. By his 
foreknowledge of what? This question involuntarily arises 
in our minds. Had it been said that the selection was made 
according to the infinite wisdom of God, which can never 
make a mistake, it might be supposed that the doctrine set 
forth was, that it was best upon the whole that such persons 
should be selected and saved, whilst others should be over- 
looked. But knowledge implies an object known, and we 
have already seen that foreknowledge indicates a looking for- 
ward to an object with favor. God loved Jacob and hated Esau 
whilst they were in the womb; and why? Jacob proved to be 
a better man than Ksau. This love and hatred extended also 
to their posterity; and why? The posterity of Jacob, with 
all their imperfections, were a better people than the Edom- 
ites. It may be said that I have not given the true reasons of 
the love and hatred in these cases. My answer is, that I have 
given the facts. God foreknew what would be the character 
of these men and their descendants. Did the foreknowledge 
of these characteristics have no influence upon his mind? 
Does he look upon present righteousness with favor and upon 
present sin with disfavor? And do prospective righteousness 
and prospective sin have no influence upon his mind? Of 
course I use the word righteousness in a modified sense. But 
if God looked forward to these persons, whose case we are 
now considering, with favor, at least, with such a predisposi- 
tion toward them as to choose them, must not something have 
been foreseen in the persons, or connected with them, suita- 
ble to produce the predisposition? Bengel says foreknowl- 
edge in this place ‘“‘includes also good-will and love.’’ Good- 
will and love on what account? God exercises good-will and 
love toward all men. He “so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son.’”’? Must not the persons, therefore, 
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whose case we are considering have been the objects of good- 
will in a different sense from the good-will shown to the world 
in the gift of Christ? Must not God have foreknown them 
on a different account, if foreknowledge implies favor? I 
admit that it is easier to ask such a question than to answer 
it; but I seriously propound the question whether more than 
one answer can be given. Must there not have been some- 
thing foreseen in these persons, or in some way connected 
with them, to inspire such good-will or favor? If this view 
of the subject is correct, we have no difficulty in settling the 
question of their election. God foreknew them. From some- 
thing foreseen in them, or connected with them, he chose to 
call them. They obeyed the call, and were renewed. Obedi- 
ence followed; no mistake was made in the process. Is not 
this the process detailed in the text? 

XV. John vi. 87, 89,40: “All that the Father giveth me 
shall come to me; and him that cometh to me I will in no- 
wise cast out. And this is the Father’s will which hath sent 
me, that of all which he hath given me I should lose nothing, 
but should raise it up at the last day. And this is the will of 
him that sent me, that every one which seeth the Son and be- 
lieveth on him may have everlasting life; and I will raise him 
up at the last day.” : 

John xvii. 2: ‘As thou hast given him power over all flesh 
that he should give eternal life to as many as thou hast given 
him.” 

Every commentator who can see far enough below the sur- 
face to appreciate a difficulty must see that there are difficul- 
ties in these passages. The difficulties exist, whatever theory 
of interpretation we may adopt. I knowof but one mode of 
settling them with any degree of satisfaction, and that is to 
interpret by a rigid adherence to the laws of the original 
language of the New Testament. I remark, then— 

1. Upon the gender of what seems to be the persons 
brought to view here. We read: ‘All that the Father giveth 
me shall come to me.” We understand from our version 
that our Saviour means al] men. But this is not his meaning 
according to the laws of the language in which the passage 
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was written. The gender is neuter, and not masculine; it is 
“nav 6—every thing which the Father giveth me.” Again, 
in the next verse: “And this is the Father’s will which hath 
sent me, that of all which—zaéyv é6—every thing which he hath 
given me I should lose nothing, but should raise it—airs—up 
at the last day.”’ Again: “As thou hast given him power 
over all flesh that he should give eternal life to as many as 
thou, hast given him—rvayv é—every thing which thou hast 
given him.’ Now, why is the neuter gender used here in 
these several cases in which we would expect the masculine ? 
Why have we ray 6 instead of mae 6¢, or mévtec 66? ~ Why have 
we every thing which, instead of every one who, or all who? 
Bengel says: 

“‘Tiav—all, a most weighty word, and in comparing with it 
those things which follow, most worthy of consideration; for 
in the discourses of Jesus Christ, what the Father hath given 
to the Son himself, that is termed, both in the singular num- 
ber and neuter gender, all, omne. Those who come to the 
Son himself are described in the masculine gender, or even 
in the plural number—every one—omnis, or they—ili. The 
Father hath given, as it were, the whole mass, in order that 
all whom he hath given may be a unity—unum; that whole, 
the Son evolves individually—one by one—in carrying out the 
divine plan.”’ * 

According to this interpretation, we observe that the all, 
the unum, the rav, the whole as a whole are given; they come, 
however, to Christ as individuals. 

Bloomfield thinks the 7a» 6 of these passages refers ob- 
securely to the calling of the Gentiles. These had been given 
to Christ by prophecy and by promise. They are now to be 
given by faith and obedience—they are to come to him. The 
Jews considered the Gentiles excluded from the covenant of 
mercy, but the Saviour teaches them that whosoever saw the 
Son and believed on him should have everlasting life, and that this 
is true of Gentiles as well as Jews. This principle of unity 
and individuality is illustrated in the passage in the second 
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Psalm: “Ask of me and I shall give thee the heathen for 
thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy 
possession. Thou shalt break them with a rod of iron, thou 
shalt dash them in pieces like a potter’s vessel.’’ Does this 
promise, or this prediction, refer to the nations as communi- 
ties or as individuals? It seems to me that the answer must 
be obvious: the Psalmist speaks of communities as wholes. 
As far, then, as this particular feature of the passages which 
we are considering is concerned, we may allow their meaning 
to be, that all nations, both Jews and Gentiles, have been 
given to Christ as masses, and shall as masses, or wholes, come 
to him, shall acknowledge his authority; according to the 
prophecy of Jacob in relation to the Shiloh, shall be gathered 
to him; and that every individual of these masses who comes 
to him personally in repentance and faith may be assured of 
a reception: ‘He shall in nowise be cast out.”’ I remark— 
2. Upon the tenses of the verbs used in all these passages. 
As I have said before, if we expect to ascertain the import 
of a difficult passage in any written document, we must be 
guided by the laws of the language in which the document is 
written. Our adherence, too, must be rigid in proportion to 
the difficulties of the passage to be explained. We have no 
other reliable guidance. In the first of these verses we read : 
‘“‘All that the Father giveth—didwoc—me shall come to me.” 
A present action of giving is described. The verb is in the 
present tense. The process was going on at the time in which 
the Saviour spoke; it was going on, and not completed. No 
_ predetermination is indicated. Again: In the second verse 
quoted we read: ‘And this is the Father’s will which hath 
sent me, that of all which he hath given me—dédwxe—I should 
lose nothing.” The tense of the verb indicates an action 
past and continued to the present—all that the Father hath 
given me in time past, and continues to give. The process of giv- 
ing is represented as having been previously commenced, and 
as still going forward. The giving is not a past, finished, and 
determinate action, either in time or in eternity, but an action 
having been commenced, and being yet in progress. And 
again, in the third verse quoted, we read: ‘As thou hast given 
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him—édw«xas—power over all flesh, that he should give eternal 
life to as many as thou hast given him—dédurac.’”’ The verb 
which describes the giving of power to the Son over all flesh 
is in the historical tense. It describes an indefinite past action 
—a thing done and completed. But the verb which describes 
the giving of the persons to Christ is in the tense which ex- 
presses a past action continued to the present and still going 
forward—* thou hast given and continued to give him.” The 
inference which I derive from all this will appear very ob- 
vious. The process of giving sinners to Christ is not a pre- 
determinate, past, and finished process, fixed in eternity, and 
merely developed in time, but the actual process, as far as in- 
dividuals are concerned, is incomplete, and going forward in 
time. I say, “the actual process”’ is still going forward, and 
this is the only process of which the Saviour speaks. 

3. It may be said that I am basing a system of theology 
upon a mere verbal criticism. Not so. [am endeavoring to 
reach the meaning of the sacred text; and in doing so, lam 
endeavoring to govern myself by the laws of the language in 
which that text was written. Our system of theology is based 
upon the testimony,of the Scriptures explained in this man- 
ner; at least, I wish myself to give my own theology such a 
basis. How are we to be guided in such investigations un- 
less we subject ourselves to these laws? Is there no reason 
for these changes of gender and tense which we have noticed? 
Does God ever act or speak without a reason? I hold to the 
opinion that a reason exists in the divine mind for every thing 
which he does and says, and, in conformity with this rule, that 
there is a reason for every form of expression suggested by 
the Divine ‘Spirit to the sacred writers of the Old and New 
Testament. If, then, such variations as we find in these pas- 
sages are not accidental, but intentional, and designed to teach 
any thing, what do they more probably teach than the doc- 
trines which I thoughtfully and seriously present here? In 
illustration, I refer again to a passage of prophecy which I 
have quoted: “Ask of me and I will give thee the heathen 
for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for 
thy possession.”’ This is the general language of prophecy. 
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The giving is represented as a future event. The Psalmist 
says, “IT will give.’ We sometimes understand the passages | 
which we have been considering as teaching that the Father 
gave these subjects to Christ from eternity; but I seriously 
propound the question, Is this what they teach? Certainly it 
is not, if our interpretation is correct. The matter rather 
stands thus: The Father has given, and continues to give, to 
the Son the purchase of his blood. It is in this manner that 
the Son constantly sees, as it was predicted that he should see, 
the travail of his soul, and is satisfied. I submit the question 
whether the application of these passages given here is not in 
conformity with the language of prophecy, as well as the laws 
of the language in which they were written. The prophecy 
says, [will give. The Saviour says, The Lather hath given, and 
continues to give. 

XVI. As an additional illustration of the principles set 
forth in the preceding paragraph, I present several other ex- 
pressions from 

John xvii. We commence with the third verse: “And 
this is life eternal, that they might know thee, the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent—dréorerrac.”’ 
The action of sending is represented as having taken place 
some time — thirty-three, if not four thousand, years — be- 
fore. It was a matter of history, and is described in histor- 
ical language. The fourth verse: “I have glorified—édédéaca 
—thee on earth; I have finished—éreAetwoa—the work which 
thou gavest—dédoxde—me to do.” The two first verbs are 
historical. It seems probable, however, that in the latter of 
the two the Saviour speaks by anticipation, and includes his 
sufferings and death. Bloomfield says that— 

“As they were so very near, this anticipation is admissible. 
The words breathe a holy triumph at so goodly a work’s being 
so nearly ecompleted.”’ * 

The remaining verb, however, is not historical, but repre- 
sents the action of giving as having been commenced at some 
time previous, and continuing up to the time in which the 
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words were spoken: “Zhou hast given me the work hereiofore, 
and it has still been-continued on my hands.” 

Sixth verse: “I have manifested — édavépwod —thy name 
unto the men which thou gavest—dédwxdée —me, out of the 
world; thine they were, and thou gavest—dédwxdc—them me, 
and they have kept thy word.” “I have manifested—édavé- 
pwod.”’ The verb is historical. It describes an action past. 
The form of the verb, however, which represents the giving is 
the form common to this connection. This is true also of 
the verb which describes the keeping of the word: ‘“ Thou 
hast given, and continuest to give; and they have kept, and 
continue to keep, thy word.” 

Ninth and tenth verses: “I pray for them; I pray not for 
the world, but for them which thou hast given—dédwxdce—me ; 
for they are thine.” In describing the giving, the common 
tense of the verb is used: ‘‘And all mine are thine, and thine 
are mine; and I am glorified—dedéfaouac—in them.” It is 
very evident that the glorification of Christ by his disciples 
could not be considered at the time a present or a historical 
event. It is sufficient that I allude merely to this aspect of 
the subject. The process had been commenced, but not con- 
summated. It was in the progress of development. He was 
more fully glorified in them after his death than in his life. 
The tense of the verb indicates all this: ‘I have been glo- 
rified, and continue to be glorified.”’ 

Eleventh and twelfth verses: ‘‘Holy Father, keep through 
thine own name those whom thou hast given—dédwxds—me, 
that they may be one as we are. While I was with them in 
the world I kept them in thy name; those that thou hast 
given—odédwxdc—me, I have kept—édtaaza—and none of them 
is lost—droAero—except the son of perdition.”’ 

The verb which describes the giving is still dédwxde: “Thou 
hast given, and still givest them; they are yet mine. The 
other verbs are both historical. Christ had kept his disciples, 
but he kept them no longer; he was soon to be a prisoner 
himself. The loss of Judas was not a present event; it had 
really occurred long before: ‘‘ Have not I chosen you twelve, 
and one of you isa devil?’”’ This disclosure of the character 
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of Judas had preceded by some time the offering of the prayer 
which we are now considering. The loss, therefore, of the 
son of perdition was a matter of history. 

Twenty-fourth verse: “Father, I will that they also whom 
thou hast given me—dédwxde—may be with me where I am; 
that they may behold my glory which thou hast given me— 
édwxds ; for thou lovedst me—jydrnodc——before the foundation 
of the world.”’ 

It will be observed that the customary form of the verb is 
used when it describes the giving of disciples to Christ—it is 
dédwnde; but when it describes the giving of glory to Christ 
by the Father, the historical tense is used—it is édwxdc. It 
describes a past event. Why is this difference? The change 
was not accidental; and if intentional, what was the intention ? 

Again: “Thou hast loved me—#ydrnode.”’? The verb is his- 
torical; it describes what took place “before the foundation 
of the world.” I ask again, Why is this difference? I take 
the language of the Saviour in its natural import. In the 
Father’s giving disciples or believers to the Son, it describes 
a process, and not a single act—a process continued and de- 
veloped—in the process of development at the time in which 
the Saviour speaks. 

Dr. Hill, in expounding the Confession of Faith—from 
which I quoted at the commencement of this series of Lec- 
tures upon the subject of predestination—says: ‘‘ Jesus Christ 
was ordained by God to be the Saviour of these persons’ — 
the elect—‘“‘and God gave them to him to be redeemed by 
his blood, to be called by his Spirit, and finally to be glorified 
with him.” The giving of “these persons” is described, and 
was no doubt understood by the theologian, as a definite, his- 
torical act. The expounder understood the Confession of 
Faith, as it certainly embodies the doctrine which he so dis- 
tinctly presents: ; 

‘“‘Tt pleased God, in his eternal purpose, to choose and or- 
dain the Lord Jesus, his only begotten Son, to be the Medi- 
ator between God and man; the Prophet, Priest, and King; 
the lead and Saviour of his Church; the Heir of all things, 
and Judge of the world; unto whom he did from all eternity 
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give a people to be his seed, and to be by him in time redeemed, 
called, justified, and sanctified, and glorified.” * 

The “giving” is thus represented as a definite act, per- 
formed once for all, and its history belongs to eternity. It 
was an act performed in eternity, and not in time; but it is 
described by our Saviour, in the series of scriptures which 
we have just been considering, not as a definite historical act 
performed either in time, or in eternity, but as a process com- 
menced in past time, it is true, but continued up to the time 
in which the description was given. We see, therefore, that 
the theologian is at fault; he is in conflict with our Saviour 
himself, if we understand the Saviour. Am I saying too 
much when I speak thus? Can I modify my statement? Is 
not the case plain? But what shall I say of the Confession 
of Faith? Here I stand upon more delicate ground. I wish 
to be respectful; I will be so; still, I must be allowed to oc- 
cupy my ground, delicate as it may be. 

I know well enough that, in the seventeenth chapter of 
John, our Saviour, in speaking of the giving of persons to 
him, confined himself chiefly to the case of his disciples then 
living, and present with him; still, the case is illustrative. 
From what he says so repeatedly, both here and elsewhere, 
of the giving of subjects to himself by the Father, we infer 
that the process was continuous, not only up to his own time, 
but that it is to be continuous during all time until his great 
mission of mercy is fulfilled. This is, at least, the practical 
aspect of the subject, and I may respectfully inquire whether 
the practical developments of a theory are not the proper ex- 
ponents of its character. We cannot conform facts to a false 
theory. If there is a disagreement, the fault is in the theory; 
it is false. J'acts, as well as the repeated statements of our 
Sayiour, are against the theory which makes the “giving’”’ a 
definite, historical event. The inevitable inference, therefore, 
is, that the theory is false. I must be pardoned in speaking 
thus plainly. How can I speak otherwise, if I would be faith- 
ful to earnest convictions of truth? 
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XVII. Titus i. 2: “In hope of eternal life, which God that 
cannot lie promised before the world began.”’ 

2 Tim. i. 9: “Who hath saved us, and called us with a holy 
ealling, not according to our works, but according to his own 
purpose and grace, which was given to us before the world 
began.” 

Rev. xvu. 8: ‘And they that dwell on the earth shall won- 
der, whose names were not writien in the book of life from the 
foundation of the world.” 

Upon the first of these passages I inquire— 

1. What.is the promise to which the apostle refers? Isup- 
pose it to be the promise implied in the curse denounced 
against the serpent, that the seed of the woman should bruise his 
head. This disclosure was made in the garden, and it was the 
first disclosure made in any form to our race after the fall. 
Christ is denominated ‘“‘the promised seed,’’ with evident 
reference to this disclosure; it may, therefore, be called a 
promise. This promise involved the hope of eternal life on 
the part of Adam’s posterity. 

2. To whom was this promise made? or rather, in respect 
to whom .was it made? It was an implied promise which 
opened a door of hope to our race. It was not made to any 
individuals of our race; it was, as I have said, only an indi- 
rect promise to the race. Dr. Doddridge says: 

“It seems more natural to refer this to the promise made 
by the Father to Christ in the covenant of redemption.”’ * 

This seems hardly admissible, since the covenant of re- 
demption, and all which relates to it—if, indeed, any such 
covenant ever existed—is very obscurely revealed, and would 
hardly be presented as a source of encouragement to ordinary 
Christians, or Christian ministers. Indeed, I have long been 
inclined to regard the whole matter of the covenant of re- 
demption as a theological figment. If there is such a cov- 
enant, we know nothing about it. 

38. When was this promise made? I have already said that 
the most reasonable supposition is, that it was impliedly made 
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in the garden. We read, “Before the world began.’’ The 
apostle rather says: ‘“IIpd ypévwy aiwviwv—before, or from very 
ancient times.’”’ The meaning is probably, and merely, that 
the promise was a very ancient one. It had been made four 
thousand years, and the seed of the woman was still bruising 
the serpent’s head. It seems to me evident that it could have 
had no other object than the race as a whole. 

Of the second of these passages Dr. Dwight says: “In this 
passage Christians are said to be saved according to the purpose 
and grace of God, given to them—in the strong, figurative lan- 
guage of the apostle—before the world began; that is, in simpler 
language, resolved on, established for them, given in the 
counsels of God, so as to be indefeasible by any subsequent 
event.’’ * ; 

The point to which I call attention in this quotation is, that 
the language of the apostle is strong and figurative. God de- 
termined early to establish a Church. To whom does the 
apostle refer when he speaks of the persons to whom grace 
was given? Does he refer to himself and Timothy, or to the 
Church as a body? If he refers to himself and Timothy, 
then grace could not have been given to them pd ypdver 
aiwviwv—before very ancient times. He must, therefore, have 
referred to the Church as a body, of which the apostle and 
Timothy were a part; and the Church had received grace, 
according to what Dr. Dwight denominates “strong, figur- 
ative language,” ‘‘IIpd ypdvev aiwviwy—before very ancient 
times.”’ The passages seem to me utterly incapable of any 
other intelligent application. 

In considering the third verse of this quotation, we find: 
“They . .. shall wonder, whose names were not written in 
the book of life from the foundation of the world.” This 
language is, of course, figurative. It is also very bold. It is 
the language of high excitement. This is the general char- 
acter of the language of the Apocalypse. It seems, further- 
more, to imply that the names of those who did not wonder 
were written in the book of life from the foundation of the world. 
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I may not relieve the passage from difficulties, but still I offer 
the following remarks: | 

1. The expression, ‘‘from the foundation of the world,” 
undoubtedly means from the commencement of the present 
order of things; from the commencement of time—«araBodAje 
xéouov. All its claims must be conceded to truth. 

2. As I have heretofore said, in relation to other passages, 
the verb which here describes the writing of the names is not 
in the historical tense. It is both past and present in its im- 
port—yéypanras: the names have not been written, nor are 
they now written, in the book of life. It may be said that 
there is nothing in all this. J answer, There must be some- 
thing in it. The language does not describe a defect asa 
definite, historical event, but a continued defect. If I were to 
reverse the case, it would be recorded thus: The names of 
those who did not wonder were written in the book of life 
- from the foundation of the world, and are still written, or in 
the process of being written. A process, and not a definite . 
act, would be described. 

3. Even if the language were historical, and described a 
want of those mentioned at a definite time—four thousand 
years before the record was made—when we take the event 
in connection with God’s foreknowledge, as already described, 
it presents no great difficulty. ‘ Known unto God are all his 
works, from the beginning of the world.” He knew from the 
beginning who would believe and obey; and to say that the 
names of such persons were written, and that the names of 
others were not written, in the book of life from the founda- 
tion of the world, would be to speak in such bold and figur- 
ative language as is very common in the Scriptures, and needs 
not mislead or embarrass any serious inquirer after truth. 

I have now carried this scriptural examination as far as I 
propose to carry it. Iam fully aware of the difficulties en- 
vironing the whole subject. I trust I have a just estimate of 
the extent and character of the scriptural testimony which 
seems to support the doctrine of predestination. I have not 
tried to evade any of these testimonies, but have intended to 
meet them in their full force. How successfully I have done 
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this, it is not my province to decide. I offer no apologies for 
my frequent references to the original Scriptures. These be- 
long to me as well as to other men. Ihave not resorted to 
them for the purpose of obscuring truth, but of presenting it 
more fully and distinctly. These are, and must always be, 
the highest authority with the Christian theologian. The 
Chureh should know this. I bow to the authority of the 
Scriptures. I hope that always my first and last inquiry may 
be, ‘“* What saith the Lord?” Still, I must try to know what 
he does say. I am well aware, too, of the great names with 
which I am in conflict. I respect the authority of such names 
—am thankful to God for giving them to the Church; still, 
“Juro in nomen nullius principis, I follow blindly in the foot- 
steps of no human leader.” [I am an humble expounder, I 
acknowledge, but still am responsible for myself. ‘ What is 
truth?”’ Truth does not contradict itself. If God loved the 
world; if Christ died for the world; and the Spirit reproves 
the world; and life is unquestionably offered to the world; in 
spite of all difficulties, I infer that the world might be saved. 
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I proposs in this Lecture to present and consider some 
classes of scriptures which seem clearly in conflict with the 
doctrine of predestination, as we have been considering it in’ 
this discussion; and— 

I. Some scriptures which describe the character of God. 
From such scriptures we will be able to determine, with some 
degree of probability, whether, by a decree of actual repro- 
bation, or even of mere preterition, any portion of our race 
are inevitably excluded from the hopes of salvation.. If we 
find an argument in the scriptural account of the character 
of God in conflict with the theory which thus teaches, it will 
be an argument a priort. . From the nature of the cause we 
infer the probable, if not the certain, effects. From the nature 
of God we infer what he has done, of all which has been done 
in the universe, and what he will do. Furthermore, if there 
are passages in his word which we find it difficult to under- 
stand, a clear statement of his character in other unequivocal 
scriptures will often relieve us, in some degree, from the em- 
barrassment of those difficulties. , 

1. Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7: “‘The Lord, the Lord God, merciful 
and gracious, long-suffering, and abundant in goodness and truth, 
keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity, and transgression, 
and sin, and that will by no means clear the guilty, visiting 
the iniquity of the fathers upon the children, and upon the 
children’s children, unto the third and to the fourth genera- 
tion.” 

This scripture is the more applicable to our present pur- 
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pose, inasmuch as it is an avowed and formal expression of 
the character of God by himself. He represents himself, it is 
true, as just and vigorous in his administration, condemning 
the guilty and punishing sin; still, his other characteristics 
shine forth preéminently—his goodness, and mercy, and long-suf- 
fering. Our God is gracious and merciful ; he is not only good, 
but abundant in goodness. He forgives iniquity, transgression, 
and sin. Now I raise the question, Would a human ruler, or 
a human master, possessing such characteristics, even in the 
low degree in which they could be attributed to a human 
being, be likely to make any distinction among those com- 
mitted to his care, except such a distinction as would be in 
some way connected with their character? Would he be 
likely to cut any of them off from present or prospective 
blessings, when it was as easy for him to bestow those bless- 
ings as not to bestow them? I suppose those committed to 
his trust to have fallen under some terrible calamity: how 
eould he discriminate between them in efforts for their relief 
when all were equally helpless, and wretched, and miserable, 
and even undeserving, and when it was equally as easy to 
_ bring relief to all as toa few? Is there no force in such rea- 
soning as this? It seems to methere is. I donot know how 
we can render ourselves wholly insensible to it. 

2. Ps. exlv. 8,9: “The Lord is gracious and full of com- 
passion ; slow to anger, and of great mercy. The Lord is good 
to all ; and his tender mercies are over all his works.”’ 

Nahum i. 7: “The Lord is good, a strong hold in the day 
of trouble; and he knoweth them that trust in him.” 

2 Pet. ili. 9: “The Lord is not slack concerning his prom- 
ise, as some men count slackness; but is long-suffering to us- 
ward, not willing that any should perish, but that all should come to 
repentance.”’ 

Are*not such passages very expressive? The Lord is not 
only gracious and compassionate, but full of compassion. His 
“mercy is great and tender ; heis good to all, and. his tender mer- 
cies are over all his works. He is good in the sense of a protector— 
‘a strong hold in the day of trouble;”’ “long-suffering ; not 
willing that any should perish, but that all should come to repent- 
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ance.” I could not conceive of expressions embodying more 
of tenderness. Mercy is ascribed to God more frequently in 
the Scriptures than all other attributes together. It is as- 
eribed, too, with the most interesting modifications. It is 
tender mercy; great mercy; abundant mercy; enduring mercy. 
In the hundred and thirty-sixth Psalm, in twenty-six in- 
stances his mercy is said to endure forever. He is also styled 
the Father of mercies. : 

3. Eze. xxxil. 11: ‘“‘As I live, saith the Lord God, I have 
no pleasure in the death of the wicked ; but that the wicked turn 
from his way and live.” 

Eze. xvill. 82: “Z have no pleasure in the death of him that 
dieth, saith the Lord God; wherefore, turn yourselves and 
live.” 

1 John iv. 16: ‘God is love; and he that dwelleth in love 
dwelleth in God, and God in him.”’ 

1 Tim. i. 8, 4: “For this is good and acceptable in the 
sight of God our Saviour, who will have all men to be saved, and 
to come to the knowledge of the truth.” 

John iil. 16: “For God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.” 

John iii. 17: “For God sent not his Son into the world 
to condemn the world, but that the world through him might be 
saved.” 

In the most solemn and tender manner God asseverates that 
he has “no pleasure in the death of the wicked,” but that his 
pleasure is, ‘‘that the wicked turn from his way and live.” 
‘‘God is love;”’ not merely loving, affectionate, but love itself; 
the very embodiment of the purest and noblest affection which 
can belong to an intelligent being. He will have all men to be 
saved; his love for our guilty race was so great that he gave 
his only Son that they might be redeemed from death. In 
giving his Son, his object was that the world might be saved 
through him. Ido not know how language could be rendered 
more expressive in presenting a great truth. And what is 
that truth? God would save men; he would save and not 
destroy. He reveals his boundless benevolence to man—a 
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benevolence which no human language can ever describe. 
Our strongest terms stagger under the weight of the great 
idea. There is no extravagance in such a statement as this: 
If ‘“‘God is love,’ who can describe that love? 

II. Some scriptures which describe our relation to God, or 
rather his relation to us. 

1. God is our Father. 

Heb. xii. 9: “Furthermore, we have had fathers of our flesh 
which corrected us, and we gave them reverence: shall we not 
much rather be in subjection to the Mather of Spirits, and live?” — 

Acts xvi. 25-28: ‘He giveth to all life, and breath, and all 
things; and hath made of one blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on the face of the earth, and hath determined the times 
before appointed, and the bounds of their habitation, that they 
should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after him, and 
find him, though he be not far from every one of us; for in 
him we live, and move, and have our being, as certain also of your 
own poets have said, Por we are also his offspring.” 

Isai. lxiil. 16: “Doubtless thou art our Lather, though Abra- 
ham be ignorant of us, and Israel acknowledge us not: thou, 
O Lord, art our Father, our Redeemer; thy name is from ever- 
lasting.” 

In our approaches to the throne of grace, we are authorized 
to say, ‘‘Our Father which art in heaven.’ Believers receive 
the spirit of adoption, whereby they ery, ‘Abba, Father.” 

It is true the language expressive of this relation is figura- 
tive. God is not our Father in the same sense in which we 
stand related to an earthly parent; but he is our Father in a 
far higher and more sacred sense. [eis our Creator. The 
natural relation is tender, endearing, and full of interest; the 
spiritual relation is far more so. The language which de- 
scribes it exceeds in significance our highest conceptions. Is 
it too much to say that if God is our Father, he embodies more 
than the kindness and tenderness of all earthly parents taken 
together? Comparisons, however, of this kind are hardly | 
admissible. It is enough to say that God is our Father. 
Nothing can be added which will give real additional force 
to the expression. 
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2. God is our Redeemer. 

1 Cor. vi. 19, 20: “And ye are not your own; for ye are 
bought with a price; therefore glorify God in your body, and 
in your spirit, which are God’s.” 

Isai. liv. 5: For thy Maker is thine husband; the Lord of 
hosts is his name; and thy Redeemer, the Holy One of Israel ; 
the God of the whole earth shall he be called.”’ 

1 Pet. 1. 18, 19: ‘“*Forasmuch as ye know that ye were not 
redeemed with corruptible things, as silver and gold, from your 
vain conversation received by tradition from your fathers ; 
but with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without 
blemish and without spot.” 

it may be said that these passages describe the relation of 
God to his people, to believers. I am aware that this 1s so; 
still, the force of my argument is not affected. They were 
human beings, children of Adam before they became children 
of God in this spiritual sense. Why were they redeemed at 
any price? I need not dwell upon the significance of the lat- 
ter relation here presented. At what an expenditure was our 
redemption effected! What an interest must have been felt 
on the part of God in the great transaction! Some consider- 
ation of immense moment must have moved him. Did that 
consideration center in himself, or was it confined to himself? 
I do not so understand the Scriptures. ‘God so loved the 
world.” The love was his own, but its object was not himself; 
it was the world. Had there not been such an object; had 
there been no world of miserable sinners, there had been no 
such a display of divine compassion and benevolence as we 
find in the sufferings and death of our Saviour. God seeks 
his own glory, as an ultimate object, in all his works; but he 
seeks the happiness of man as a proximate object in his great 
work of redemption. This is certainly unquestionable. Was 
he supremely selfish? Was he selfish at all in the exercise of 
his unspeakable compassion? Does not the exercise of com- 
passion exclude the idea of selfishness? 

III. Let us consider the extent of the mediatorial remedy 
contemplated in the death of Christ. This subject has already 
been examined at length. I merely advert to it again. Ina 
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provisional sense, is not the death of Christ to be regarded as 
a satisfaction for the sins of allmen? I call up scriptures 
which have been already considered. I, however, merely call 
them up. 

Heb. ii. 9: “But we see Jesus, who was made a little lower 
than the angels for the suffering of death, crowned with glory 
and honor, that he, by the grace of God, should taste death for 
every man.”’ 

I need hardly spend time in explaining that although the 
word ‘“‘man”’ is not in the original, it is well, and of necessity, 
supplied in our version. Jesus Christ died for man, and for 
man only. No one will question this. If so, the ravtie of 
the original is equivalent to mavrd¢ dvOpwrov—every man. 

2 Cor. v. 14: “For the love of Christ constraineth us; be- 
cause we thus judge, that if one died for all, then were all dead.” 

The apostle reasons from an admitted truth, to a truth which 
he wishes to establish. The admitted truth is, that ‘one died 
for all.” That “one” was Christ. 

1 Tim. ii. 5, 6: “For there is one God, and one Mediator 
between God and men, the man Christ Jesus, who gave him- 
self a ransom for all, to be testified in due time.”’ 

Rom. v. 18: ‘Therefore, as by the offense of one judg- 
ment came upon all men to condemnation; even so, by the 
righteousness of one, the free gift came upon all men unto justi- 
fication of life.” 

1 John i. 2: “And he is the propitiation for our sins; and 
not for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole world.” 

This passage refers to Christ in the character of Advocate 
or Intercessor. His office, in his intercession, evidently derives 
all its authority from his death. Had there been no merit in 
his death, there would be no argument to present in his in- 
tercession. Had not his death opened the way for the restora- 
tion of all men to the favor of God, it is difficult to conceive 
how he could have become the propitiation, or rather the pro- 
pitiator, by his intercession for the sins of the whole world. 
And yet he is said to be the propitiation for our sins, and not 
for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole world—é6iov rob 
xoopov. ‘The expression is very strong. 
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John ili. 15: “For, God sent not his Son into the world to 
condemn the world, but that the world through him might be 
saved.”’ 

I might enlarge on this subject, but forbear. The truth pre- 
sented seems to'me to lie on the very surface of the New 
Testament. The mediatorial remedy furnished by Christ in 
his death is ample for the salvation of the world. This is cer- 
tainly true theoretically, and it seems to me exceedingly diffi- 
cult, too, to escape the conclusion that God looked, at least, 
that his great heart pointed, to the practical salvation of the 
world. The difficulties in the way of escaping such a con- 
clusion have been considered in their-proper place. 

IV. I call attention to the liberality of the offers of the gos- 
pel. These may be considered— 

1. Prospectively, or as they are presented by the prophets. 

Isai. xlv. 22: ‘Look unto me, and be ye saved, all the ends 
of the earth, for I am God, and there is none else.” 

This encouraging call was evidently given to the captive, 
scattered Jews in Babylon. The time had come for their res- 
toration by the hand of Cyrus. Their restoration to their own 
land was the salvation offered. Still, the apostle, by quoting 
the following verse, seems to give the whole passage a far 
more extended application. Says he: “For it is written, As 
[ live, saith the Lord, every knee shall bow to me, and every 
tongue shall confess to God.’”’. The passage quoted is taken 
from the context of the encouraging call which I have just 
presented. Weclaim the passage, therefore, as in a secondary 
sense, a call of the gospel to all the wandering outcasts of 
Adam’s race. | 

Isai. lv. 1-3: ‘Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, 
and he that hath no money ; come ye, buy, and eat; yea, come, 
buy wine and milk without money and without price. .Where- 
fore do ye spend money for that which is not bread? and your 
labor for that which satisfieth not? Hearken diligently unto 
me, and eat ye that which is good, and let your soul delight 
itself in fatness. Incline your ear, and come unto me; hear, and 
your soul shall live.”’ | 

This is so much like the language of the New Testament, 
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that it may be considered in the highest sense a prospective 
gospel call. 

Isai. lxi. 1, 2: “The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me, 
because the Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings 
unto the meek; he hath sent me to bind up the broken- 
hearted ; to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening 
of the prison to them that are bound; to proclaim the accept- 
able year of the Lord.” 

Upon an early occasion in our Saviour’s ministry, he read 
this passage in the synagogue, and applied to himself: ‘This 
day is this scripture fulfilled in your ears.” This gracious 
message is, therefore, a message from him to our guilty and 
helpless race. It is one of the forms in which the glorious 
gospel prospectively presents itself. 

2. As these offers are presented by our Saviour and his 
apostles. : 

Matt. x1. 29, 80: “Come unto me all ye that labor, and are 
heavy-laden, and Iwill give yourest. Take my yoke upon you, 
and learn of me, for [ am meek and lowly in heart, and ye 
shall find rest to your souls. For my yoke is easy and my burden 
is light.” 

John vii. 87: “In the last day, that great day of the feast, 
Jesus stood and cried, saying, If any man thirst let him come 
unto me and drink.” 

Rev. xxii. 17: “And the Spirit and the bride say, Come; 
and let him that heareth say, Come; and let him that ‘is 
athirst come; and whosoever will, let ah take the water ee life 
freely.” 

These encouragements and calls seem td me to embody the 
very spirit of lsorititys How could they be more distinct 
and expressive? Are they not presented with the fullest ap- 
pearance of tenderness and sincerity ? How can we reconcile 
them with the theory which from eternity proscribes inevi- 
tably a portion of the human race? I do not resort to the 
odium theologicum, and say a large proportion of the human race, 
but, at least, @ portion. 

V. I call attention to another class of scriptures. When 
our Saviour commissioned his disciples to carry forward, after 
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his ascension, the work which he had commenced, he sent 
them into the great world. 

Matt. xxvili. 19: “Gro ye, therefore, and teach all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost.” 

Mark xvi. 15, 16: “Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature. He that believeth, and is baptized, 
shall be saved; but he that believeth not shall be damned.” 

In conformity with this large commission, we have the fol- 
lowing from Peter, although the apostle of the circumcision, 
when he saw that the door of faith was opened to the Gentiles: 

Acts x. 84, 85: “Of a truth, I perceive that God is no re- 
specter of persons ; but in every nation he that feareth him, and 
worketh righteousness, is accepted with him.” 

And also from Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles, when he 
stood in the literary metropolis of the world: 

Acts xvi. 80: “And the times of this ignorance God 
winked at, but now commandeth all men everywhere to repent.”’ 

Would we infer from such scriptures that the spiritual des- 
tiny of men was unchangeably fixed—that the number to be 
saved, and the number to be lost, ‘‘is so certain that it cannot 
be either increased or diminished?’ I make this inquiry 
with great respect, but still I make it. I do not see how it 
can be escaped. 

VI. I present for consideration still another class of script- 
ures, which have an important bearing upon otr subject. 
They represent the deep personal interest which God seems 
to take in the happiness and salvation of men. We find this 
interest expressed by our Saviour: 

Matt. xxiii. 87, 88: “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that 
killest the prophets, and stonest them which are sent unto 
thee, how often would I have gathered thy children together, 
even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and 
ye would not! Behold, your house is left unto you desolate.” 

Luke xix. 41-44: “And when he was come near the city, 
he wept over it, saying, If thou hadst known, even thou, at 
least in this thy day, the things which belong unto thy peace! 
but now they are hid from thine eyes. For the days shall 
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come upon thee, that thine enemies shall cast a trench about 
thee, and compass thee round, and keep thee in on every 
side, and shall lay thee even with the ground, and thy children 
within thee; and they shall not leave in thee one stone upon 
another, because thou knewest not the time of thy visitation.” 

It may be said that these are expressions of mere human 
sympathy on the part of our Saviour. The Jews, it is true, 
were his kindred according to the flesh; but I do not con- 
sider that this circumstance affords an explanation of the state 
of feeling here described. ‘The ruin contemplated was more 
direful than the overthrow of Jerusalem, and the dispersion 
of the Jews. They had persistently rejected Christ, and, ac- 
cording to his own emphatic language, were to die in their 
sins. He foresaw this doom as distinctly as the temporal 
doom which awaited them. The one was the precursor of 
the other. Is not this a more satisfactory account of the deep 
and bitter distress here recorded? 

We find the following in the Old Testament: 

Hosea xi. 8, 9: “How shall I give thee up, Ephraim? How 
shall I deliver thee, Israel? How shall I make thee as Admah ? 
How shall I set thee as Zeboim? Mine heart is turned within 
me; my repentings are kindled together. J will not execute 
the fierceness of mine anger; I will not return to destroy 
Ephraim; for Iam God, and not man; the Holy One in the 
midst of thee; and I will not enter into the city.” 

VII. I have brought forward these scriptures that they may 
be considered in connection with those which are claimed in 
support of the doctrine of predestination. What is the im- 
pression left upon our minds? It is true the Scriptures teach 
that God loved Jacob, and hated Esau; that before they were 
born, or had done good or evil, that the purpose of God, according 
to election, might stand, it was said to their mother, ‘“ The elder 
shall serve the younger.”’ It is true that God says to Moses: 
“IT will be gracious to whom I will be gracious, and I will 
shew mercy on whom I will shew mercy;” and the apostle 
adds of God that ‘‘whom he will he hardeneth.”’ It is true 
that God says to Pharaoh, by the mouth of Moses: ‘“‘And in 
very deed for this cause have I raised thee up, for to shew in 
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thee my power, and that my name may be declared through- 
out all the earth.” The apostle repeats what seems to be so 
terrible a development. I might present other similar script- 
ures. We feel embarrassed with them. But over against 
all these, I present other scriptures which we have just con- 
sidered. God is merciful and gracious; is good to all; keep- 
ing mercy for thousands; not willing that any should perish ; 
has no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but that the 
wicked turn from his way and live; so loved the world that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish, but have everlasting life; is love itself; 
sent not his Son into the world to condemn the world, but 
that the world through him might be saved; is no respecter 
of persons. Now, with such an array of scriptures, so ex- 
plicit in their descriptions of the character of God, does it 
not require a great effort to believe that God, without any 
respect to faith or good works foreseen, appointed Jacob and 
his posterity to salvation, and, without any respect to unbe- 
hef and impenitence foreseen, Esau and his posterity to the 
terrible doom of those who reject the truth, and take pleas- 
ure in unrighteousness? Is it not difficult to believe that 
God raised up Pharaoh merely that he might be a conspicu- 
ous sinner, and by a signal punishment illustrate the power 
and glory of God? Are these the terrible truths which Moses 
and Paul intend to teach? They seem, to a hasty criticism, 
to teach thus: do they really teach thus? Would not this 
latter admission place them in conflict with what we are so 
explicitly and so repeatedly taught of the character of God? 
And does truth contradict itself? Suppose we have some 
scriptures in which strong language is used—scriptures which 
we find it difficult to explain; must we, therefore, give up 
every thing which seems clearly to conflict with them? or 
must we not rather allow ourselves to be guided by scriptures 
which are clear, and full, and persistent in their statements of 
great truths, reserving to ourselves the right of explaining 
other scriptures as well as we can; and even if we cannot ex- 
plain them, of invoking the interposition of the hermeneuti- 
cal law, that what is obscure must not be allowed to set aside, 
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or even to break the force of, what is clear and unequivocal? 
T take the case of Pharaoh again for illustration: “‘Hven for 
this same purpose have I raised thee up, that I might show 
my power in thee, and that my name might be declared 
throughout all the earth.” In considering the whole history 
of Pharaoh, we will, perhaps, admit that there is some diffi- 
culty in explaining the passage. I myself cheerfully admit 
the difficulty. It is not so great, however, as it has been sup- 
posed to be. Still, let it be admitted that there is a difficulty. 
There is no difficulty, at least, in explaining such a passage as 
the following: ‘Let no man say, when he is tempted, I am 
tempted of God; for God cannot be tempted with evil, nei- 
ther tempteth he any man; but every man is tempted when 
he is drawn away of his own lust and enticed; and when 
lust hath conceived, it bringeth forth sin; and sin, when it is 
finished, bringeth forth death.” However we may explain the 
case of Pharaoh, this latter passage, in which the language is 
explicit and direct, forbids any explanation which will at- 
tribute even by implication the perverseness, and obstinacy, 
and pride of Pharaoh to God. He tempts no man to sin. 

I take another scripture: ‘So, then, it is not of him that 
willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that sheweth 
mercy.” This is the commentary of the apostle upon the 
revelation of God to Moses: “I will be gracious to whom I 
will be gracious, and will show mercy on whom I will show 
mercy.” Asa commentary upon both these passages, I pre- 
sent the following from Jeremiah: ‘O Lord, I know that the 
way of man is not in himself; it is not in man that walketh 
to direct his steps.”’ And also the following from David: 
“The steps of a good man are ordered by the Lord, and he 
delighteth in his way. Though he fall, he shall not be utterly 
cast down; for the Lord upholdeth him with his hand.” In 
the original, we do not find the adjective ‘good,’ in connec- 
tion with man. JI therefore take the naked text: ‘‘The steps 
of a man are ordered by the Lord.’’ Now, does any serious 
reader believe that the steps of a man are ever so ordered 
by the Lord as to lead him into sin? If it is not so, then 
the welling, and the running, and God’s showing mercy, relate 
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merely to man’s course here upon earth, and the exercise of 
God’s constant providence in shaping that course for good, as 
far as a man will allow himself to be guided by providence. 
The passages teach this, and nothing more. 

I might illustrate doctrinal difficulties in a similar way. It 
is admitted that we meet with embarrassing scriptures on the 
subject of election: ‘Many are called, but few chosen;’ ‘As 
many as were ordained to eternal life, believed; ‘Also 
there is a remnant according to the election of grace ;’” “ The 
election hath obtained it, and the rest were blinded; the 
names of certain persons ‘‘were not written in the book of 
life from the foundation of the world.’’ These are speci- 
mens. But, on the other hand, the Scriptures do, in the 
most explicit language—and they do repeatedly—teach that 
the world was the object of God’s love in the great medi- 
atorial work; that Christ died for all; that the offers of 
the gospel are made to all; that all men everywhere are com- 
manded to repent: it is even promised that when the Com- 
forter is come he will reprove the world. Must scriptures so 
plain, so often repeated, so earnestly expressed—scriptures 
which it seems impossible to misunderstand—be all set aside 
because we find some scriptures which seem to be in conflict 
with them, and are difficult of explanation? It appears to 
me that such a course would be very unphilosophical. Should 
not the obscure yield to the plain and the explicit? Should 
not a doctrine clearly stated be of higher authority than one 
which is inferential? The Arminian infers from certain 
scriptures and scriptural examples that a true believer may 
fall away, and be finally lost. It is true the Scriptures do 
not thus explicitly teach; but it is acknowledged that, from a 
particular aspect of the subject, his inferences are not unrea- 
sonable. On the other hand, however, the Saviour himself 
says: ‘‘My sheep hear my voice, and I know them, and they 
follow me, and I give unto them eternal life, and they shall 
never perish, neither shall any pluck them out of my hand.” The — 
apostle expresses himself with equal vigor and explicitness 
to the same effect. What course do we pursue? We turn 
aside from the Arminian’s inferences, and take the explicit 
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text. The stringent Calvinist infers from certain scriptures 
that the provisions of salvation were limited; that Christ died 
for the elect only, and consequently the elect only can be 
saved; and as an additional inference, that the non-elect 
must inevitably be lost; and as a farther additional infer- 
ence, that the number of these respective classes of persons 
is so definite and certain that it can neither be increased nor 
diminished. It is true the Scriptures do not teach any of 
these things explicitly—they are matters of inference; but 
the Scriptures do teach unequivocally that Christ died for all; 
that God, in sending him, was moved by an impulse which 
embraced the world; that where sin abounded, grace did much 
more abound ; that men do not receive life—spiritual and eter- 
nal life—because they will not come to Christ ; that some have 
perished for whom Christ died. What course shall we pursue ? 
Shall we take the predestinarian’s scriptural inferences, and 
the requirements of his remorseless logic, or shall we follow 
the clear and expressive guidance of the text? The decision 
is easily made. I choose to follow the text. 

VIII. In all my preceding remarks and reasonings in this 
Lecture, I have supposed the scriptures usually brought for- 
ward in support of the doctrine of predestination to be allowed 
their full force; I mean, the force claimed for them by the ad- 
vocates of the doctrine. But— 

1. From our previous examinations of the most important 
of these passages, I think we have found that, when carefully 
considered, they lose much of the force usually ascribed to 
them. It is very evident that some of the scriptures on which 
reliance is placed do not relate to.the subject. Others relate 
to the divine appointment of the Jews in preference to the 
Gentiles to the external blessings of salvation. Others set 
forth merely the doctrine of a careful and watchful provi- 
dence over the affairs of men. The question, therefore, pre- 
sents itself under a new aspect. If, allowing these scriptures 
their full force, we find them confronted with other script- 
ures, of course of equal authority, and of greater plainness, 
what then? Shall I make the obscure, or the plain, my 
guides in interpretation? 
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2. We are to bear in mind, as I have already suggested, 
that truth is not divided against itself. God may express 
himself with greater or less clearness in relation to a subject; 
he may sometimes express himself very darkly, for reasons 
- satisfactory to himself; but he never gives two different and 
contrary lessons on the same subject. He always says, too, 
what he means. He never intends to deceive, or mislead. 
When he says, in an avowed description of himself, that he 
is “merciful and gracious, long-suffering, not willing that any 
should perish, but that all should come to repentance ;” when 
he asseverates in the most solemn manner that ‘he has no 
pleasure in the death of the wicked, but that the wicked turn 
from his way and live;” when he says that ‘‘he sent not his 
Son into the world to condemn the world, but that the world 
through him might be saved,’’ he means what he says, and 
nothing else. His language, too, is plain: how can we mis- 
understand it? When the apostle says of our Saviour that 
‘““‘by the grace of God he tasted death for every man;”’ that 
“he gave himself a ransom for all, to be testified in due 
time,’ we understand him. Ido not see how we can misun- 
derstand him. When all the weary and heavy-laden are called 
to come to Christ; when every one that thirsteth ts called to the 
waters; when whosoever willeth is invited freely; when such 
calls are repeatedly and earnestly pressed upon us, it is cer- 
tainly a difficult thing for us to question their meaning or 
their sincerity. How can we question them? Our heavenly 
Father does not intend to mock our misery. He does not 
intend to tantalize us in our darkness and sorrow. 

3. Now, let it be admitted that there are scriptures in ap- 
parent conflict with these. But whilst these are so plain, and 
so explicit, and similar scriptures are so often repeated, I 
must insist that the conflict is apparent only, and not real. 
The Scriptures nowhere say that ‘‘ God has foredrdained what- 
soever comes to pass; that ‘all things are regulated in con- 
formity with a fixed and unchangeable decree.” He has never 
said that ‘“‘Christ died for the elect only.” He has never said 
that “the spiritual destiny of the elect is so certain and defi- 
nite that it can neither be increased nor diminished.’ Had he 
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said all these things, and nothing in conflict with them, we 
should have felt bound to bow to the authority of his word. 
“Let God be true.”’ But he has seemed to me to say things 
almost innumerable in conflict with the theory which em- 
braces all these objectionable features. I repeat the inquiry, 
What am I to doin such acase? The question is easily de- 
cided: I must follow the clearer light—what seems to me, at 
least, the clearer light. 

4, I have heretofore said more than once, in the progress 
of these Lectures, that both Calvinists and Arminians charge 
upon us theological inconsistency—or rather, philosophical 
inconsistency—in our theology. I take my stand upon the 
Bible. There may be difficulties connected with the doctrine 
of the certain perseverance of Christian believers in a life of 
holiness and obedience. I do not deny that objections may 
be urged, and that they are specious. Still, as I have said, I 
take my stand upon the Bible; and if the doctrine of per- 
severance is not taught there in the sense in which I have 
endeavored to explain it, I must be allowed to acknowledge 
that I do not know what is tanght there. With so stubborn 
a conviction on this subject, I cannot be an Arminian. On 
the other hand, if the Scriptures do not teach that there is a 
fullness in the provisions of the gospel for the salvation of 
our race; and that these provisions in all their aspects and 
fullness are sincerely offered to the acceptance of our race; 
and that the single and only reason that, with the helps like- 
wise offered, they do not accept these provisions, is, that they 
will not, I sincerely ask, What is taught there? Let it be 
understood, too, that these latter questions are the questions 
upon which we are at issue with our friends of the stringent 
Calvinistic school. I know well enough that other questions 
are involved in these, but I insist that in the controversy these 
are central: others depend upon them. If the Scriptures 
sustain us in our views of these—if Christ did really die for 
the race of man; if, in consideration of his sufferings and 
death, the benefits of those sufferings and that death are sin- 
cerely offered to the whole race; and if the single and only 
reason that, with the helps likewise offered, men do not ac- 
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cept those benefits in all their fullness, is, that they will not, 
then all other questions in conflict with these are set aside. 
And this is so, whether the conflict is direct or indirect. I 
ask, then, again, as sincerely as before, if the Scriptures do 
not so teach as to sustain us in these, what they do teach. 
Then we are not Calvinists in the stringent sense of that 
term. Difficulties may be urged from both extremes—the old 
and stale charge of theological inconsistency may still be re- 
peated; but [insist upon it, that we stand upon the great plat- 
form of truth, grace, and duty, presented in the Bible. With 
these earnest convictions, we are quiet and hopeful. Let God 
speak, and let man believe and obey. 
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LECTURE XXXII. 
FOREKNOWLEDGE AND PREDESTINATION, OR DECREES. 


Tue foreknowledge of God, and the doctrine of predestina- 
tion, or the decrees of God, are so intimately associated in 
our habits of thought that it is necessary to consider them 
together. .And— 

I. We acknowledge, in the fullest sense, the foreknowledge 
of God, or what is called, as a matter of convenience, his fore- 
knowledge. This latter expression I shall presently explain. 
If the Scriptures had been silent on the subject, we would 
have inferred the foreknowledge of God from his omniscience. 
All knowledge belongs to him. But— rt 

1. The Scriptures are very explicit in teaching this doc- 
trine. 

Isai. xlvi. 9, 10: ‘“‘Remember the former things of old; for 
IT am God, and there is none else; I am God, and there is 
none like me, declaring the end from the beginning, and from an- 
cient times the things that are not yet done, saying, My counsel 
shall stand, and I will do all my pleasure.”’ 

Isai. xlvil. 8, 5: “I have declared the former things from the 
beginning; and they went forth out of my mouth, and I shewed 
them; I did them suddenly, and they came to pass. ... I have 
even from the beginning declared it to thee; before it came to pass L 
shewed it to thee.”’ 

If God, from ancient times, from the beginning, made dis- 
closures of what was to occur in subsequent times; if he de- 
clared the end from the beginning, and from the ancient 
times, he certainly knew from the beginning, and from the 
ancient times, what events were to occur in the progress of 
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time. His counsel was to stand, and his pleasure was to be 
accomplished. He certainly foreknew what that counsel and 
pleasure embraced. 

Acts xv. 18: “Known unto God are all his works from the 
beginning of the world.” 

This latter passage is very explicit; it needs no com- 
ment. 

2. The whole series of prophecies embodied in the Script- 
ures is based upon the foreknowledge of God. Things which 
God foreknew he revealed to the prophets, and they were thus 
communicated to the world. Of course I do not mean that 
God revealed all which he foreknew, but every thing which it 
was a matter of interest to men to know. 

3. Furthermore, as we have seen, God is said to have fore- 
known certain persons in order to their predestination—to have 
elected certain persons according to his foreknowledge through 
sanctification of the Spirit. Our Saviour is said to have been 
‘‘delivered by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of 
God.” The foreknowledge of God is, therefore, a doctrine 
fully revealed in the Scriptures, as well as implied in the very 
nature of God himself. 

' IL. When the foreknowledge of God is spoken of in the 
Scriptures, and in theological investigations, if theologians 
understand themselves, the term is used in an accommodated 
sense. It is an accommodation to our mode of thinking and 
reasoning. When God is said to foreknow all things, it is equiv- © 
alent to our saying that he knows all things. There is neither 
past time nor present time with him. ‘One day is with the 
Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day.” 
All time is an eternal present, a changeless now with him. 
He sees the end when he sees the beginning. When, there- 
fore, he is said to foreknow men and events, if the term ex- 
_ presses nothing more than previous knowledge, we understand 
' merely that those men and events lie open before him; he 
knows.them in the same sense in which we understand what 
is fully before our minds. I say, “in the same sense;” of 
course I do not mean in the same degree. When Christ is 
said to have been slain from the foundation of the world, the 
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meaning is, that this event took place six thousand years ago, 
as we compare time and events; but as God considers them, 
this was an event ever present to his mind. This is an im- 
portant principle of interpretation. Unless we adhere to it, 
our embarrassment and confusion are without end. That the 
knowledge of God is infinite, that he is omniscient, I have 
already attempted to establish. Can we regard this doctrine 
as questionable? 

Ii. The doctrine of predestination, or of the divine decrees, 
is certainly true to some extent, or within certain limits. God 
is said to have predestinated certain persons to conformity to 
the image of his Son; to have predestinated whom he foreknew ; 
to have predestinated the Jews to the adoption of children. Pre- 
destination means the appointment of events before -they 
occur. JI have already considered the import of the original 
term, mpoopigw. The noun does not occur in the New Testa- 
ment. To predestinate is to mark out certain limits or 
boundaries beforehand, to determine beforehand the existence 
of things or events. It is as reasonable that God should form 
purposes with regard to particular men and events, as that 
man should do so. And these purposes may be said to pre- 
cede the events as we reckon time. I prefer the term predes- 
tination to the corresponding term decree. They are, how- 
ever, regarded by those writers who use them most frequently 
as interchangeable. 

IV. Which is prior in point of time; foreknowledge or pre- 
destination? Does God foreknow events as suitable, and men 
as suitable agencies in the operations of his providence, 
and, as a consequence, predestinate those events and those 
agencies? or does he predestinate, and, as a consequence, fore- 
know? Our first impression would be that this question ad- 
mitted of no debate. It has, however, been made a subject 
of controversy. Those who, in theology, are denominated 
Supralapsarians, “hold that God, without any regard to the 
good or evil works of men, has resolved, by an eternal decree 
antecedently to any knowledge of the fall of Adam, and independ- 
ent of it, to save some and reject others; or, in other words, 
that God intended to glorify his justice in the condemnation 
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of some, and his mercy in the salvation of others; and for that 
purpose decreed that Adam should fall.” * 

This view of the subject 1s implied in the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, in the following passage: ‘Those of 
mankind that are predestinated unto life, God, before the 
foundation of the world was laid, according to his eternal and 
immutable purpose, and the secret counsel and good pleasure 
of his will, hath chosen in Christ, unto everlasting glory, out 
of his mere free grace and love, without any foresight of faith or 
good works, or perseverance in either of them, or any other 
thing in the creature, as conditions or causes moving him 
thereunto; and all to the praise of his glorious grace.”’ + 

I say, the view of the subject which has been mentioned is 
implied in this passage. It seems, at least, to be implied. 
If those who were predestinated unto life were thus predesti- 
nated without any foresight of faith or good works, the decree 
of predestination must have preceded the foresight of faith or 
good works. Possibly I would express myself more accepta- 
bly by saying that faith and good works were, according to 
the theory, as though they had not been. Let us consider 
this question. 

1. Knowledge which is foreknowledge in God ‘is a perfection 
of his nature; predestination is an exercise of his will. If 
we can speak of priority or posteriority at all in what relates 
to God, we must say that what constitutes a part of his essen- 
tial nature antedates every exercise of his will. We take 
ourselves as an illustration. First of all, we are. We are en- 
dowed with those attributes which render us capable of 
action. Then we examine, reason, judge, and decide. The 
act of decision with us corresponds to the act or decree of 
predestination with God. I have given the process of a human 
mind, provided that mind acts intelligently. First, we seek 
a knowledge of facts; secondly, we reason from these facts 
to a conclusion in relation to what would be proper or im- 
proper, right or wrong, to be done in a particular matter; we 
then decide to do or not to do in conformity with our judg- 
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ment or reasoning. As I have said, this is the process, if we 
act wisely. Passion may interfere or control. Then we are 
misled; we do not act wisely. God is infinitely intelligent. 
Passion never misleads him. All things are intuitively known 
to him. He is under no necessity of reasoning and judging. 
He knows and then predestinates, but he knows first. These 
two acts may be as near coétaneous as it is possible for two 
acts of the mind to be; they may be practically coétaneous, 
but metaphysically one must precede the other, and from our 
reasoning it would seem manifest that foreknowledge must 
precede predestination. Is there any defect in this reasoning? 

2. I have taken ourselves as an illustration. Do not all in- 
telligent men proceed in this manner? Such men do not 
decide, and then reason, and seek a knowledge of facts; but 
the acquisition of knowledge, if it is to be acquired, is the 
first step in the process. The decision, the fixing of the pur- 
pose, is the last. The knowledge which God has by intuition 
man must often obtain by a long and laborious course of tui- 
tion. I may remark, too, that hasty judgments on the part of 
man are always considered unsafe... He who thus proceeds is 
regarded as areckless man. I do not pretend to institute a 
parallelism between God and man, and especially between 
God and a foolish man; but still, why do we, even by impli- 
eation, attribute that to God which we would consider un- 
worthy of an intelligent and thoughtful man? 

3. On this subject Charnock reasons thus: 

“The knowledge -of God,” says he, ‘differs from the 
knowledge of men. God’s knowledge of his works precedes 
his works; man’s knowledge of God’s works follows his 
works: just as an artificer’s knowledge of a watch, instru- 
ment, or engine, which he would make, is before his making 
of it; he knows the motions of it, and the reason of those 
motions, before it is made, because he knows what he has 
determined to work; he knows not those motions from the 
consideration of them after they were made, as the spectator 
does, who, by his viewing the instrument after it is made, 
gains a knowledge from the sight and consideration of it till 
he understands the whole. So we know things from the con- 
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sideration of them after we see them in being, and therefore 
we know not future things. But God’s knowledge does not 
arise from things because they are, but because he wants 
them to be.” * 

According to this author, the knowledge of God in relation 
to his works precedes the works themselves. This is admit- 
ted. But God’s works and purposes are substantially the 
same; at least the one is certain to follow the other. If his 
knowledge, therefore, precedes his works, it precedes his 
purposes. 

4. The argument from*Scripture is conclusive. “Whom 
he did foreknow he also did predestinate.” Foreknowledge 
preceded predestination. ‘God hath not cast away his people 
whom he foreknew.” He foreknew them first, and then 
brought them around him. ‘“Hlect according to the fore- 
knowledge of God the Father.” The foreknowledge of God 
the Father guided his action in making the selection. Is not 
this the import of the passage? 

V. We.have thus seen that as far as the foreknowledge of 
God, and his decrees, or his decree of predestination, are con- 
nected, they are, philosophically or metaphysically, not co- 
etaneous. The one is precedent; the other is subsequent. 
Foreknowledge precedes; predestination follows. I say, this 
is the philosophical aspect of the subject. In this I am cer- 
tainly correct. Even a prudent man examines in order that 
he may know. When he acquires all possible knowledge on 
an important matter proposed for action, he decides. This 
mode of proceeding is not only philosophical—it is practical ; 
and in relation to the case under consideration, it 1s certainly 
scriptural. 

VI. We now approach a more difficult inquiry: Is there 
any necessary connection between the foreknowledge of God 
and the doctrine of predestination? In other words, does 
God’s foreknowledge of events imply the necessity of those 
events? We almost involuntarily receive the impression that 
such a connection exists. The belief, although a vague one 
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in most cases, is a source of great trouble to many minds. 
Let us consider this question. TI use illustrations. — 

1. I suppose myself to be an intelligent and practical man 
—to be in the habit of reasoning from facts to their probable 
results—from causes to their probable effects. From known 
causes I infer certain effects; from known facts I foresee par- 
ticular events. I am morally assured that these events will 
occur, and in time they dooccur. I have, however, no agency 
in their production. Ido not desire them—would, in many 
cases, prevent them if I could. Is not this the unquestionable 
experience of every serious and thoughtful man ? 

[see aman intemperate. His habits are established. Every 
effort to reform him has proved unavailing. I foresee that he 
will waste his property; that he will reduce his family to 
beggary; that he will destroy his health; that he will shorten 
his life, and fill a drunkard’s grave. These things all occur. 
Is there any necessity controlling insuch a case? And if there 
is, does it arise from any purpose or action on my part? I 
would have saved the man if I could, but I could not. He is 
free, and his very freedom is a remote cause of his ruin. If 
he had been restrained, he might have been saved; but hewas . 
free, and could not be saved. 

I see a boy perverse, self-willed, obstinate, contracting 
vicious habits, associating with bad men. He is on the road 
to death. He cannot be reformed; all efforts in that direction 
prove ineffectual. I foresee that disgrace and ruin are before 
him—that they are inevitable. There is a moral certainty in 
the case, but I have not established that certainty. I would 
save the boy if I could, but I cannot. There is no connection 
between my foreknowledge of that boy’s end and the certainty 
of that end. A thousand persons may have foreseen the same 
things, but all are as innocent as myself. 

2. A generous man organizes a society; he establishes a 
form of government for it; he becomes, in a certain sense, the 
creator of a nation. He is a great public benefactor. He is, 
however, a wise and practical man, and knows that some 
members of his association will prove refractory. He fore- 
sees trouble. He establishes courts of justice, prisons, peni- 
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tentiaries; he ordains the punishment of death for certain 
offenses which he foresees. Now the question is, Does his 
foreseeing all these evils have any connection with their ex- 
istence? Because he foresaw, or foreknew them, did he have 
any agency in producing them? The very crimes which he 
anticipated were committed: did his anticipating them make 
them necessary? These questions are easily answered. I 
need not even present such questions. This good ruler had 
no agency in producing these crimes. He would have pre- 
vented them had prevention been possible. Indeed, his whole 
system of measures was organized with a view to prevention, 
as far as prevention was possible. 

3. It may be said, however, that these illustrations imply 
the exercise of reasoning only,and that the results are belief 
and not knowledge, and that, therefore, the illustrations are 
not apposite. I answer, that the illustrations are apposite. 
Their appositeness appears thus: Belief may be called a low 
degree of knowledge. If this is not admissible, belief is a 
substitute for knowledge, where knowledge is unattainable. 
Could we have intuitive knowledge, as God has, we would 
know, at least to some extent, as he knows. Still, if in the 
cases supposed, there could be intuitive foreknowledge where 
there is said to be only belief, the conditions of the cases would 
not be altered. We would be no more active in producing 
the evils foreseen than we are supposed to be in producing 
them when, from a process of reasoning, we anticipate them. 
Foreknowledge no more implies necessity than previous be- 
lief. . 
4. Now the application of the argument is obvious. God 
foresees, foreknows every event which will ever develop itself 
in the universe. Nothing is hidden, nothing can be hidden 
from him. But his foreknowledge of events has no more 
connection with the existence of those events than our own 
foreknowledge, or previous belief, has with the existence of 
events which we foreknow, or which our strong belief antici- 
pates. These conclusions, I know, are in conflict with our 
habits of thought. But if the reasoning is not correct, and 
the conclusions are not immovable, I acknowledge myself un- 
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able to see the defect or the weakness. The truth is, there is 
neither defect nor weakness. 

5. In corroboration of the views here presented, I quote 
from Charnock, a very high authority: 

“God’s foreknowledge is not simply considered the cause 
of any thing. It puts nothing into things, but only beholds 
them as present, and arising from their proper causes. The 
knowledge of God is not the principle of things, or the cause 
of their existence, but directive of their action. Nothing is 
because God knows it, but because God wills it, either posi- 
tively or permissively. God knows all things possible, yet 
because God knows them they are not brought into actual 
existence, but remain still only as things possible. Knowl- 
edge only apprehends a thing, but acts nothing; it is the rule 
of acting, but not the cause of acting; the will is the imme- 
diate principle, and the power the immediate cause. To know 
a thing is not to do a thing, for then we may be said to do 
every thing we know; but every man knows those things 
which he never did, and never will do. Knowledge in itself 
is the apprehension of a thing, and is not the cause of it. A 
spectator of a thing is not the cause of that thing which he 
sees; that is, he is not the cause of it as he beholds it. We 
see a man write; we know beforehand that he will write at 
such a time; but this foreknowledge is not the cause of his 
writing. We see a man walking, but our vision of him brings 
no necessity of walking upon him; he was free to walk or not 
to walk. We know that death will seize upon all men; we 
foreknow that the seasons of the year will succeed one an- 
other, yet our foreknowledge is not the cause of this succes- 
sion of spring after winter, or of the death of all men, or any 
roan. As the knowledge of present things imposes no neces- 
sity upon them while they are acting and present, so the 
knowledge of future things imposes no necessity upon them 
while they are coming. If a physician prognosticates, upon 
seeing the intemperances and debaucheries of men, that they 
will fall into such a distemper, is his prognostication any cause 
of their disease, or of the sharpness of any of the symptoms | 
attending it? The prophet foretold the cruelty of Hazael be- 
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fore he committed it; but who will say that the prophet was 
the cause of his commission of that evil? And thus the fore: 
knowledge of God takes not away the liberty of man’s will, no 
more than a foreknowledge that we have of any man’s actions 
takes away his liberty.” * 

This long quotation is encumbered with some repetition ; 
still, its doctrine is distinctly expressed—the foreknowledge 
of God implies no necessity. The existence of events and 
the knowledge of events are distinct; they have no necessary 
connection. 

I quote from another authority: 

‘“‘Unendowed as we are with any faculty of foreknowing 
the future, it may be difficult for us to conceive of such a 
faculty in God. But yet can we not from analogy form such 
an idea? We have now two faculties of perception—one of 
the past, by memory; the other of the present, by observa- 
tion: can we not imagine a third to exist in God—the faculty 
of perceiving the future as we perceive the past? What 
would be the consequence? This: That God, instead of con- 
jecturing by induction the acts of human beings from the 
laws of the causes operating upon them, would see them sim- 
ply as the results of the free determinations of the will. Such 
perceptions of future acts no more implies the necessity of 
those actions than the perception of similar acts in the past. 
To see that effects arise from certain causes is not to force 
causes to produce them ; neither is it to compel these effects 
to follow. It matters not whether such a perception refers to 
the past, present, or future; it is merely a perception; and, 
therefore, far from producing the effect perceived, it even pre- 
supposes this effect already produced.”’ + 

I hope it may be considered established that God’s fore- 
knowledge of events has no such connection with those events 
as to make them necessary. 

VII. There is another aspect of this subject, for which we 
are prepared from conclusions already reached. We have seen 
that there is really neither previous knowledge nor posterior 
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knowledge with God. When we speak of his foreknowledge, 
the language is accommodated to our inadequate conceptions 
of truth; we speak practically. But when we attempt to be 
philosophical, we bring our conceptions, as near as possible, to 
facts as they exist. This foreknowledge is present knowledge. 
Does our present knowledge of events have any necessary con- 
nection with their existence? We apply the same principle 
to the knowledge of God: Does his present knowledge of 
events have any necessary connection with their existence? 
The case is too plain to be. misunderstood. The universe lies 
open before his mind. He knows what itis; of what it is com- 
posed; he knows it in all its parts; but this knowledge is not 
the reason of its having existed for ages—from the misty dawn 
of creation. We have analogies without number in illustration 
of this truth; still, they are hardly necessary. The truth itself 
seems self-evident. I may have knowledge of ten thousand 
things, in the production of which I had no agency, and for 
which I am in no way responsible. Furthermore, I am so far 
from being held to a responsibility for the existence of many 
of them, that I perceive no necessity why they should have ex- 
isted at all. They are before my eyes, and before my mind, but 
how or why they exist I do not trouble myself to inquire, and 
should I undertake investigations of this kind, I should find 
them endless and unsatisfying. I see nothing, however, like 
inevitable necessity connected with the existence of any of 
them; at least, no necessity established by God himself. They 
are, but they might not have been, as far as we can understand 
them. ,In like manner we can see no reason why the knowl- 
edge which we attribute to God should have had any neces- 
sary connection with the existence of those objects or events 
which it certainly embraces. God foresaw, or rather saw, the 
existence of sin in the beginning. Did his foreseeing it make 
the existence of sin necessary? He sees sin now in all its 
forms of development. Does his seeing it, knowing it now, 
make it necessary? I answer, No; it is not necessary now; 
it never was necessary. 

VIII. It is admitted, however, that certain events occur in 
conformity with the decrees or purposes of God—that certain 
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events are predestinated. I quote from the Confession of 
Faith and Catechism: 

“God did by the most holy counsel of his own will deter- 
mine to act or bring to pass what should be for his own glory. 

‘“‘God has not decreed any thing respecting his creature 
man contrary to his revealed will, or written word, which 
declares his sovereignty over all his creatures; the ample pro- 
vision he has made for their salvation; his determination to 
punish the finally impenitent with everlasting destruction ; 
and to save the true believer with an everlasting salvation.”’ * 

“The decrees of God are his purpose, whereby, according 
to the counsel of his own will, he hath foredrdained to bring 
to pass what shall be for his own glory: sin not being for 
God’s glory, therefore he hath not decreed it. 

‘‘God executeth his decrees in the works of creation and 
providence. | / 

‘*God’s works of providence are his most holy, wise, and 
powerful preserving and governing all his creatures, and over- 
ruling all their actions.” + 

Several points are to be noticed in these passages. 

Eirst. God has decreed some things—“ what shall be for his 
own glory.’’ Other things come to pass which he has not 
decreed. A general expression is used: he has not decreed 
sin. This is intended to include sin in all its forms. 

Secondly. God has decreed nothing which is in conflict 
with his revealed will. He may not have revealed all his will, 
but he has revealed what, and all, that is necessary to our 
faith and salvation. Nothing remains behind which is in con- 
flict with what he has revealed. Frankness and sincerity 
mark all his dealings with men. 

Thirdly. God’s decrees relate to his works of creation and 
providence, and he executes his decrees in these works. 

Fourthly. His works of providence are threefold: he pre- 
serves ; he governs all his creatures; and he overrules all their 
actions. It is not stated that he determines their actions; but 
he overrules them, making them contribute to one great end. 


' * Confession of Faith, Chap. III. + Catechism. 
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1. God decrees some things which occur; other things oc- 
eur which he has not decreed. Is there any thing unreason- 
able in this proposition? Rather does it not set forth precisely 
what we would expect? Does it not set forth precisely what 
is true? Let me illustrate. I suppose myself to be the head 
of a family. In the administration of the affairs of my family, 
I determine to do certain things. I carry out my purpose. 
This is my decree. But the subordinates of my family have 
wills as well as myself, and determine to do other things. 
What they determine to do may be in conflict with my de- 
terminations, and my purposes may be temporarily embar- 
rassed; by persistent opposition they may be entirely frus- 
trated. I have the ultimate power in my hands, and can 
punish evil-doers, but this does not affect the truth of the 
proposition that events occur in my family which I have not 
only not predetermined, but which are in conflict with every 
purpose of my mind, and all the arrangements of my family. 
Whence does this conflict arise? It may always arise where 
a variety of wills coéxist. Where these coéxistent wills are 
influenced by different considerations, a conflict is inevitable. 
If we regard God as the father of a great family, and his in- 
telligent creatures as his children, we have the application of 
the principle. It is very evident that he may, and would, 
decree the existence of certain events, and that other events 
may occur which he has not decreed, and which are in conflict 
with every purpose of his mind. 

IT use another illustration. The ruler of a country deter- 
mines that, as faras his government extends, life and property 
shall be sacred, that no man’s rights shall be violated, and 
that peace shall be maintained with his neighbors. Among 
his people, however, lawless men are found; the rights of 
both life and property are violated, and through the agency of 
bad men this good ruler, in conflict with all his purposes, finds 
himself involved in war with his neighbors. We can easily 
account for this condition of things. There are more wills 
than one at work. It is to be borne in mind that the subjects 
have a will as well as the ruler. As I have said, in relation 
to the father, the ruler holds the ultimate power, and may 
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punish; but this does not affect my argument: events occur 
which the ruler did not predetermine, and which are in oppo- 
sition to all his wishes. 

2. Now it will not be doubted that man has a will as well 
as God. I say, too—and when I so say, I speak in thoughtful 
words—that the will of man is as naturally free as the will of 
God. He is as naturally free to choose the good and re- 
fuse the evil as God is. He does not exercise his freedom in 
the right direction because he is under unfortunate influences. 
These influences misdirect, but do not paralyze or restrain his 
will. He is still as free as if those influences did not exist. 
I speak reverentially. God might annihilate man, or he 
might essentially change his mental constitution; but I speak 
of man as he now exists, and say that he may choose and act 
as well as God himself. If so, itis plain that things may be 
done, that events may occur, which God does not decree, and 
never did decree. ‘‘ God executeth his decrees in the works 
of creation and providence.” God determined to create man, 
and executed his purpose. This was his own purpose and 
work. But man sinned. Did God decree that man should 
sin? A decree was not necessary in order to the result, be- 
cause the sinning was man’s own work; it resulted from the 
exercise of his own free will; it was the offspring of his own 
purpose. The sum of the matter is, that God decreed an 
event which in his providence he developed—he created man. 
A subsequent event followed, which was not of necessity de- 
ereed, and which I say, with great respect, he could not have 
decreed, for the reason that it was in conflict with his holy 
nature, and, as far‘as we can understand, with every possible 
motive to action on his part. When I say, he could not have 
so decreed, I mean, of course, that the impossibility was 
moral, and not natural. 

8. God decreed that the seed of David by the beautiful 
Bathsheba should sit upon the throne of Israel: must we also 
say that he decreed the antecedent adultery of David, and the 
faithless murder of Uriah? JI admit the former, because God 
so teaches by the mouth of David. The account is the fol- 
lowing: David having assembled all the princes of Israel, said 
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to them: ‘‘Of all my sons, (for the Lord hath given me many 
sons,) he hath chosen Solomon my son to sit upon the throne 
of the kingdom of the Lord over Israel. And he said unto 
me, Solomon thy son, he shall build my house and my courts, 
for I have chosen him to be my son, and I will be his father.” 
This passage settles the question in regard to the succession 
of Solomon, according to the decree of God. But what shall 
we say of the dark events which preceded the birth of Solo- 
mon? Did God decree them? I answer, No; for two rea- 
sons: | 

First. Because they were in direct conflict with what he 
had repeatedly and most solemnly ordained for the govern- 
ment of his people. How can we admit that he decrees acts 
of murder and adultery, when he most solemnly prohibits 
both murder and adultery, and ordains himself that these 
crimes shall be punished with death ? 

Secondly. Because God, by the mouth of his prophet, 
charges these crimes upon David. Hear the stern prophet 
delivering his message: ‘‘And Nathan said to David, Thou art 
the man. Thus saith the Lord God of Israel, I anointed thee 
king over Israel, and I delivered thee out of the hand of Saul; . 
and I gave thee thy master’s house, and thy master’s wives 
into thy bosom, and I gave thee the house of Israel and of 
Judah; and if this had been too little, I would moreover have 
given unto thee such and such things. Wherefore hast thou 
despised the commandment of the Lord to do evil in his sight? 
Thou hast killed Uriah, the Hittite, with the sword, and hast 
taken his wife to be thy wife, and hast slain him with the sword of 
ihe children of Ammon.” God charges these guilty deeds upon 
David himself. I can hardly bring myself up to the point of 
making an argument against the probability of any decree or 
purpose on the part of God which would have involved all 
that we find connected with the dark portion of David’s his- 
tory. The incongruity seems to me too great. 

It may be said, however, that it is very difficult to acknowl- » 
edge a purpose of God in one of these cases connected with 
the history of David’s family, and reject it in the other. My 
answer is, that however difficult it may be, we are compelled 
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to such a course. In addition to our reasoning from the 
character of God, the Scriptures are explicit on the subject. 
God chose Solomon, and God charged the adultery and the 
murder upon David himself, as the guilty man—guilty of 
crimes which God, by his own ordination, had made punish- 
able with death. If these crimes were in conformity with a 
purpose of God, it is plain that his revealed will and his secret 
purpose, in that particular, were in conflict. 

4, But in addition to God’s executing his decrees in the 
works of creation and providence, his providence consists in 
preserving and governing his creatures, and overruling all their ae- 
tions. In the two cases which have been mentioned—the cre- 
ation of man and his sin and fall, and the events connected 
with the history of David and his family—we explain thus: 
God determined to create man, and executed that determina- 
tion. Man, however, fell into sin, in conformity with a pur- 
pose of the wicked one.to mislead him if possible. Satan 
intended to thwart the good purpose of God; but God is 
wiser and more powerful than the evil one; overruled his 
wicked purpose; ordained the breaking of his head by the 
seed of the woman, and a glorious method of salvation for 
the race. The counsel and devices of Satan, and of man 
misled by him in these events, have been defeated. Out of 
what was intended for a ruin, God, in his boundless merey 
and unsearchable wisdom, has developed a great good. A 
new and unwonted interest in our race has been created in 
heaven. The glory of God is presented in new aspects, and 
we are authorized to hope that what has been lost by the fall 
will be infinitely compensated by what will be gained through 
the Mediator. 5 

God overruled the great sin, and terrible fall of David, in 
bringing out upon the stage of hfe Israel’s wisest king, and 
in the person of Solomon, an inspired and most practical in- 
structor for all the generations which have succeeded, and 
will succeed to the end of time. I wish it distinctly under- 
stood that in these, and all such instances, the providential 
exposition which I offer is, that unnecessary, and on the part 
of God unintentional, evil has been overruled for good. They 
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need no farther explanation. The evil originated with others ; 
the good with God. . 

The superior and infinite wisdom and benevolence of God 
are sufficient to account for all that succeeded the unfortunate 
fall of the first sinner of our race; the freedom of his own 
will; his susceptibility of temptation, together with the ma- 
lignity and subtlety of the old serpent, can account for his 
sin and fall, without the interposition of any absolute pur- 
pose in relation to the subject. 

5. If it should be urged, however, that the intervention of 
Christ, and the great work of redemption, were events de- 
creed long before they occurred, I admit it. The Scriptures 
so teach. But the sending of the Saviour, and the redeeming 
of men, were God’s works, originating with himself, and ear- 
ried forward by himself; they were, therefore, fitly decreed. 
God fitly decrees his own works. But the other events were 
the works of Satan and of man, originating in their minds— 
minds having wills naturally and absolutely free. They were 
capable of originating action in their own sphere. Their de- 
pendence upon God, while he allowed them to live and act, 
was the dependence of a subject upon a sovereign, of a ser- 
vant upon a master—not of a subordinate to a master-wheel 
in a great machinery. In the case of a machinery, neither 
wheel has a will. Both are absolutely dependent—the one 
proximately, the other remotely—upon the motive-power; 
but in the case which we are considering there are wills, and 
they are free. God wills, and Satan wills, and man wills. I 
speak thus reverently. Satan and man might have been con- 
stituted otherwise. Even now God might change their mental 
constitution, or annihilate them with the breath of his mouth. 
I speak of them, however, as they are. 

IX. It is still insisted, however, that the foreknowledge, or 
—if we speak more philosophically—the knowledge of God, 
implies the necessary existence of events. It is reasoned 
thus: Facts, events, or existences of some kind, are the only 
objects of knowledge. If God knows certain facts, events, or 
existences, they must before his mind be realities. As they 
exist before him as realities, although far back in eternity, 
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they must at length develop themselves as realities in time. 
This theory does not make God the author of events. He 
may or may not be their author; but events exist before his 
mind in such a sense as to become objects of knowledge. 
Consequently, when the time comes to us for their develop- 
ment, they must be developed. I consider that this theory 
brings us to the bottom of the difficult subject. There is, 
according to its philosophy, a dark fatality which hangs over 
every thing. God may not have established this order of 
things, but still the order exists. It is kindred to the fatalism 
of the ancients, which bound in its adamantine chains not 
only men, but the gods themselves—even Jupiter, the father 
and king of the gods and men. When I undertake to grapple 
with this subject, I meet it practically. Metaphysically, it 
_might puzzle me. It may be presented in such an aspect as 
to puzzle any man who does not admit the doctrine of neces- 
sity. As I have suggested, it is a theory of nude necessity; 
it is fatalism. Does our philosophy—above all, does our the- 
ology—lead to such a result? I answer— 

1. The theory is in conflict with all Scripture. I need not 
enter into details, or make quotations. very lesson in the 
Bible is in conflict with the doctrine of necessity. Just think 
of this: the Bible itself is one link in the chain of necessity; 
it is one of the things which must have been, and yet every line 
in the Bible is in conflict with the theory according to which 
the Bible itself exists. Certainly the theory is absurd—at 
least, if we take the Bible for our guide, it must be re- 
jected. 

2. It is in conflict with every instinct of our natures. When 
we are hungry or thirsty, we instinctively eat and drink, if 
food and water are offered. When danger is presented, we 
instinctively shun it. We somehow have an intuitive knowl- 
edge that there is a practical connection between eating and 
drinking, and the satisfying of hunger and thirst, and between 
care, and escape from danger. We do not wait to reason on 
these subjects. Reasoning is not necessary. If we see our 
friend in danger, we instinctively fly to his relief. According 
to the theory, however, events are inevitable; we cannot pre- 
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vent them. Why should we trouble ourselves? I need not 
enlarge upon this topic. 

3. It is in conflict with all the practical habits of life. These 
habits grow out of a sort of universal experience. It would 
be strange if the universal experience of men should mislead 
them. This experience is, that those who sow, reap; that the 
temperate enjoy health; that the wise and good are respected; 
that diligence and frugality lead to competency; that idleness 
and improvidence lead to want. In conformity with such an 
experience men have regulated their practical lives. If I 
should, in the season of the commencement of labor, propose 
to make myself a public benefactor by delivering lectures to 
my fellow-citizens upon topics of utility to them, what course 
should I pursue? Should I urge them to industry, to the 
careful improvement of time, to the necessity of having their’ 
implements of husbandry in good order, to a deep and vigor- 
ous culture of the soil? Should I point them to these as the 
necessary means of procuring a plentiful harvest? or should I 
unfold to them the theory of necessity—that all future events 
lie open to the mind of God, and thus must of necessity de- 
velop themselves in time; that he knows precisely what, and 
how much, every field will produce for the coming harvest; 
that these things are present to his mind as existing realities, 
and therefore must develop themselves to us in due time as 
existing realities? By the first course of counsels I might 
make myself a benefactor; but if I become a metaphysician, 
and pursue the other course, I should be ridiculed as a mad- 
man; or if my fellow-citizens should so far forget all the 
lessons of history and experience as to make trial of my phi- 
losophy, they would soon find themselves in a condition of 
starvation. Every sensible man knows that such a philosophy 
is in conflict with all experience and observation. 

4, It is in conflict with the intuitive judgments of the hu- 
man mind. The doctrine of necessity is, that every thing is 
fixed and certain; that every event is so connected with some 
other event, that the one must be followed by the other; that 
every action of life, and every choice, is a necessary action 
and choice. But every man knows intuitively that he is not 
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governed by necessity, but that he has in all cases freedom of 
choice, and that in most cases freedom of action follows free- 
dom of choice. I say, these are intuitive judgments of the 
human mind, and no logic which can be used can prove them 
untrue. A man may believe, or say he believes, the doctrine 
of necessity, yet he lives like other men. He is obliged to 
live as though he did not believe it. I say, he is obliged to 
do so. I mean what I say: he is obliged to live and act as 
he is constituted by nature to live and act, and he is consti- 
tuted by nature to live and act as though he had the inherent 
power of choice and action. It may seem a strong expres- 
sion, but it is unquestionably true, that every purpose, de- 
cision, and movement of human life bears testimony against 
this theory of necessity. 

X. We conclude, therefore, that the doctrine of necessity 
cannot be true. A theory which is in conflict with all Scrip- 
ture, with all experience and observation, with the instincts 
and intuitive judgments of the human mind, bears the im- 
print of falsehood upon its face. I close the discussion of 
this subject with some quotations from Bishop Butler. He 
Says: 

‘‘Now, when it is said by a fatalist that the constitution 
and course of nature, and the actions of men—that every - 
thing, and every mode and circumstance of every thing, is 
necessary, and could not possibly have been otherwise, it is 
to be observed that this necessity does not exclude delibera- 
tion, choice, preference, and acting from certain principles, 
and to certain ends, because all this is matter of undoubted 
experience, acknowledged by all, and something of which 
every man may be every moment conscious.” 

This is an appeal to experience and observation against the 
arbitrary dictation of a theory. Again, in setting forth the 
legitimate practical results of the doctrine of necessity, he 
gives us the following: 

‘‘Suppose, then, a fatalist to educate any one, from his 
youth up, in his own principles, and that the child should 
reason upon them, and conclude that, since he cannot pos- 
sibly behave otherwise than he does, he is not a subject of 
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blame or commendation, nor can deserve to be rewarded or 
punished ; imagine him to eradicate the very perceptions of 
blame and commendation from his mind by means of this 
system; to form his temper, and character, and behavior to it, 
and to judge from it of the treatment he was to expect from 
reasonable men upon his coming abroad into the world, as 
the fatalist judges from this system what he is to expect from 
the Author of nature, and with regard to a future state; I 
cannot forbear stopping here to ask whether any one of com- 
mon sense would think it fit that a child should be directed 
to such speculations, and left to apply them in practice; and 
aman has little pretense to reason who is not sensible that 
we are all children in speculations of this kind. However, 
such a child would doubtless be highly delighted to find him- 
self delivered from the restraints of fear and shame with 
which his playfellows were fettered and embarrassed, and 
highly conceited in his superior knowledge, so far beyond his 
years. But self-conceit and vanity would be the smallest of 
the mischievous influences which these principles must exert 
when thus reasoned and acted upon during the course of his 
education. He must be allowed to go on, and become the 
' plague of all about him, and of himself, too, even to his own 
destruction, or else correction must be continually applied to 
supply the want of those natural perceptions of blame and com- 
mendation which we have supposed to be removed, and to give 
him a practical impression of that out of the belief of which 
he had reasoned himself—that he was, in fact, an accountable 
child, and to be punished for his misdeeds. It is, therefore, 
in reality impossible that the correction with which he must 
meet, in the course of his education, should not convince him 
that if the scheme in which he was instructed were not false, 
yet that he reasoned inconclusively upon it, and somehow or 
other misapplied it to practice, and to common life, as what 
. the fatalist experiences of the conduct of providence at pres- 
ent ought in all reason to convince him that his scheme is 
misapplied when applied to the subject of religion. 

“But let us suppose the child’s' temper could remain still 
formed to the system, and his expectation of treatment from 
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the world to be regulated by it, so as to expect that no reason- 
able man would blame or punish him for any thing which he 
should do, because he could not help doing it. It is manifest 
that he would, upon his coming abroad into society, be in- 
supportable, and the treatment which he would receive from 
it would render society insupportable to him. He would not 
fail of doing something, very soon, for which he would be 
delivered into the hands of civil justice, and thus be made to 
feel the force of the obligations he was under to his wise in- 
structor. 

‘“‘Or suppose this scheme of fatality in any other way ap- 
plied to practical life, the application will be found equally 
absurd and fallacious: for instance, that if a man be destined 
to live such a length of time, he shall live to that time, though 
he take no care of his preservation; or if he be destined to 
die before that time, no care can prevent it. According to 
this reasoning, all care of life and health is unavailing, and, 
therefore, to be neglected. This is the fallacy given in illus- 
tration by the ancients; but, on the contrary, none of these 
practical absurdities can be drawn from reasoning upon the 
supposition that we are free; but all such reasoning, with re- 
gard to the common affairs of life, is justified by experience. 
And therefore, though it were admitted that this opinion of 
necessity is speculatively true, yet with regard to practice it 
is as if it were false. This is our experience, and our experi- 
ence embraces the whole of the present life. And it may cer- 
tainly be concluded with justice, that since the whole process 
of action in every step of it—our suspense, our deliberation, 
our inclining one way, our determining, and, at last, doing 
as we determine—all these things indicate that we are free; 
therefore we are so.”’ * 

This is an additional appeal to common sense, and to expe- 
rience, against an oppressive theory. But again, says Bishop 
Butler: 

‘‘But as the doctrine of liberty, though we experience its 
truth, may be perplexed with many difficulties which run up 
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into the most abstruse of all speculations, anc as the opinion 
of necessity seems to be the very basis upon which infidelity 
grounds itself, it may be of some importance to offer a more 
particular proof of the obligations of religion which may be 
distinctly shown not to be destroyed by this opinion.” 

Our author means the “opinion” of liberty. Still again: 

‘“Hrom these things, likewise, we may learn in what sense 
to understand that general assertion, that the opinion of ne- 
cessity is essentially destructive of all religion. 

‘Hirst. In a practical sense: that by this notion atheistical 
men pretend to satisfy and encourage themselves in vice, and 
justify to others their disregard of all religion. 

‘‘Secondly. In the strictest sense: that it is a contradiction 
of the whole constitution and course of nature, and of what 
we may every moment experience in ourselves, and so over- 
throws every thing.” * 

This argument is very satisfactory. It presents four points: 

First. The subject of freedom, or liberty, as it is termed by 
Bishop Butler, is a perpiexed and difficult subject. It runs up 
into the most abstruse of all speculations. Metaphysically, it 
is a difficult question to settle. 

Secondly. Necessity is essentially atheistical. It is the very 
basis of atheism. It excludes God from the universe; or if 
there is any thing which may be termed a god, it is the uni- 
verse itself. It thus excludes at least every thing like an in- 
telligent superintending providence. 

Thirdly. Necessity is in conflict with experience and obser- 
vation, and the intuitive judgments of the human mind; 
whilst freedom, or liberty, is in conformity with all these. 

Fourthly. Should we be compelled to admit theoretically 
that the doctrine of necessity is true, still, experimentally 
and practically, we are compelled to reject it as false. Al- 
though we may not be able to explain every phenomenon, or 
to remove every difficulty connected with the doctrine of free- 
dom, or liberty, still the arguments which support it are over- 
powering; they are essentially experimental and practical, and 
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can never be set aside. Whatever, therefore, may be our 
theory on this subject, practically we are believers in freedom 
of choice and action, and cannot be otherwise. He that would 
pretend to be practically governed by the principles of neces- 
sity would be regarded as a madman. 

Bishop Butler overlooks the scriptural argument, for the 
reason that an argument from Scripture was not contemplated 
in the general subject which he was discussing. I have, how- 
ever, said—and said truly—that the whole body of scriptural 
testimony is against this doctrine of necessity. There is not 
a passage in the Old or New Testament which, properly ex- 
plained, supports it. It is a metaphysical puzzle, and nothing 
more. 

XI. I make a concluding remark. I do not say, or believe, 
that the doctrine of predestination, as it has been considered 
in this Lecture, is the same with the doctrine of necessity. I 
know that its advocates regard it as a very different thing. 
Still, it may be well inquired, I think, whether the former is 
not so similar to the latter in some of its features as to sug- 
gest the idea of a kindredship between them. I do not say 
that this is so, but that a serious and conscientious man might 
be excused if he hesitated in embracing the doctrine of pre- 
destination in its boldest features, lest he might find himself 
involved in the meshes of fatalism. The whole subject of the 
foreknowledge and decrees of God is environed with difficul- 
ties. I have acknowledged this already. The manner in 
which it is sometimes presented greatly increases the diffi- 
eulty. The term decree is very objectionable. We all know 
its origin. It was a legislative term used by the Romans. 
The Senate assembled, examined, debated, and then decreed. 
If we use the term in any thing like its primitive sense, it 
presents the Ruler of the universe in a false light. He is 
under no necessity of such a process as is implied in the use 
of the term. ‘All things are naked and open to the eyes of 
him with whom we have to do.” He knows without exami- 
nation, and can decide without any tedious mental process. 
Again, it is urged that the foreknowledge of God is equiva- 
lent to a decree of predestination. I think we have seen that 
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his foreknowledge—or rather his infinite knowledge—involves 
no such necessary result as a decree of predestination. The 
two things are different, and the one does not of necessity 
imply the other. We are embarrassed with words, and vague 
and unfounded reasonings— with flippant replies, and too 
often with philosophy, falsely so called. Let the subject be 
stripped of all these. God knows, without the necessity of 
reasoning. All is knowledge with him; he knows, whilst 
man believes. But whilst he is under no necessity of reason- 
ing, he always decides and acts in conformity with the high- 
est reason. He knows events as they exist; he knows all 
things, as eternally present to his mind.- There is, how- 
ever, no more necessary connection between his knowledge 
of events, and their existence, than there is between our 
knowledge of events and their existence. He wills and rules; 
Satan wills, and man wills, but they are subordinate. All are 
agents; choice is free in all. Still, as I have said, all others 
are subordinate to God. He is wiser and more mighty than 
all created beings; he overrules the actions of all. Those 
that conform to his will, reap richly the rewards of obedience 
and submission. Those that are refractory and rebellious will 
experience, sooner or later, that he ts wise in heart, and mighty 
m strength; and that none have hardened themselves against him, 
and have prospered. God rules, and he will rule forever. He 
is never taken by surprise; he is never permanently thwarted 
in any of his purposes. His counsel will stand, and he will do all 
his pleasure. 
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LECTURE XXXITI. 
PREDESTINATION—CONCLUDED. 


A. FEW general remarks upon the subject of predestination 
will close our inquiry; and— 

I. As the doctrine is presented from authorized quarters, 
we find great difficulty in reconciling it with human freedom, 
and, of course, with the full responsibility of man. The 
Scriptures do certainly teach everywhere that men are respon- 
sible for their conduct here. Furthermore, it is unquestion- 
able that men carry in their own hearts testimony to this 
truth. Consciousness so teaches, and the testimony of con- 
sciousness we regard as in the fullest sense reliable. Men feel 
that they are responsible for their conduct. We are told that 
‘‘God chose out of the whole body of mankind whom he 
viewed, in his eternal decree, as involved in guilt and misery, 
certain persons who are called the elect, whose names are 
known to him, and whose number, being unchangeably fixed 
by his decree, can neither be increased nor diminished, so 
that the whole extent of the remedy offered in the gospel is 
conceived to have been determined beforehand by the divine 
decrée.’’ 

Now when we see such statements, we are embarrassed. Is 
it true that man is free, and that, at the same time, his .spir- 
itual destiny is rendered so certain and fixed that it cannot be 
changed? And it certainly cannot be changed if the number 
of the elect can neither be increased nor diminished. Whether 
we call this certainty of destiny a natural or a moral certainty, 
it is still a certainty, and it is a certainty with which man had 
no original connection, because it was established from eter- 
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nity. Ido not multiply words or arguments on this subject. 
Is there not, however, some difficulty in reconciling the theory 
thus presented with the principles of human freedom? I 
_ know very well that other men seem to find no difficulty here. 
I speak respectfully of their integrity and intelligence, but 
still the difficulty exists. We may say that “God from all 
eternity did, by the most wise and holy counsel of his own 
will, freely and unchangeably ordain whatsoever comes to 
pass;”’ and say, by way of modification or restriction, that 
“thereby neither is God the author of sin; nor is violence 
offered to the will of the creatures; nor is the liberty or con- 
tingency of second causes taken away, but rather established.”’ 
Still, the mass of minds will feel that there is a conflict be- 
tween the doctrine and its limitations. Men will receive the 
impression that if whatsoever comes to pass is eternally and 
unchangeably designed, human freedom does not exist, that 
aname is offered fora fact, and a name, too, which is cer- 
tainly worth very little. Still, men are free; they are respon- 
sible, consciousness and the Scriptures being reliable. Do not 
such doctrinal statements as the foregoing embarrass and con- 
fuse honest and earnest minds ? 

IJ. The natural tendency of this doctrine seems, to a prac- 
tical mind, to be toward the discouragement of effort in the 
great work of our personal salvation. If it is true that the 
number of the elect is so definite and certain that i can neither be 
increased nor diminished, and this theory becomes fixed in the 
mind of aserious inquirer for the way of salvation, a spiritual 
paralysis seems to be the logical, whatever may be the prac- 
tical, result. 

Furthermore, a logical result, in this case, as in all others, 
almost of necessity becomes practical when the theory is 
thoroughly wrought into the mind. If it does not become 
so, as I have stated elsewhere, in relation to the same subject, 
it must be in those cases in which divine grace prevails over 
what would seem to be the legitimate developments of a doc- 
trine. Can feeble men expect to turn the mind or change the 
purpose of God? Certainly we allow that many of the best 
Christian ministers and Christian men in the country are 
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theoretical predestinarians. We honor them for what they 
are, but must be permitted to believe that their earnest piety 
has no necessary connection with their theology. <A fatalist, 
in the philosophical sense of the term, may be a good farmer 
or a good mechanic. Without doubt this is often the case; 
still, his success in practical life is certainly not the offspring 
of his philosophy, but is rather a result of other causes, and 
in spite of his philosophy. His practical life is in direct con- 
flict with his theory. An earnest Christian faith and a deep 
Christian experience will produce good and great practical 
results, with whatever speculative creed they may be con- 
nected. These constitute the good tree which produces the 
good fruit. JI have conceded as much on the score of Chris- 
tian excellence as I would be expected to concede to our 
friends with whom we are at issue. J make the concession, 
too, with great pleasure. But I have another word to say. 
In the controversy in this country which resulted in the for- 
mation of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, the genera- 
tion of men and women which was brought under religious 
influence by the founders of this Church and their fellow- 
laborers, furnished a large proportion of the best Christians 
that I have ever known. I speak respectfully, and with no 
view to an odious comparison; but every man acquainted 
with the facts will be compelled to acknowledge that in what 
constitutes high excellence of Christian character, and earnest 
devotion to the requirements of a Christian life, they had 
greatly the advantage of those who, in days of trouble and 
conflict, were regarded as their rivals. I can hardly allude to 
this topic without a sort of enthusiasm, which might lead me 
astray. I therefore forbear. But my position is, that the 
doctrine of stringent predestination, deeply wrought into the 
mind, has a natural tendency to discourage and paralyze effort 
in the great work of salvation. And this is true, notwith- 
standing good and earnest Christians and Christian ministers 
may be found, and may be very numerous, as I have admitted, 
who are theoretical predestinarians. If the objection is well 
founded, such cases do not establish a rule, but are rather ex- 
ceptions to a rule. 


\ 
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iI. We find great difficulty in reconciling the doctrine of 
stringent predestination with the sincerity of God in the offers 
of the gospel. I say, “the doctrine of stringent predestina- 
tion.” I speak advisedly of predestination in this sense of 
the term, and when I so speak, I am understood. Instances 
of the calls of the gospel need not be presented; they are al- 
most innumerable, and made as though they were directed to 
all men indiscriminately: ‘‘ Ho, every one that thirsteth!”’ “If 
any man thirst, let him come unto me and drink.” “ Whoso- 
ever will, let him take of the water of life freely.”’ These are 
specimens. If such calls do not imply that salvation is prac- - 
tically within the reach of all men, what do they mean? But 
according to the stringent theory of predestination, salvation 
is not practically within the reach of all men. There are 
some for whom it was not provided, and, of course, it is not 
practically within the reach of such. Both Dr. Dwight and 
Dr. Woods seem to have felt the force of this difficulty which 
we are now considering. I have heretofore quoted from the 
latter on the subject. Dr. Dwight expresses himself thus: 

‘Tf Christ has not made a sufficient atonement for others 
besides the elect, then his salvation is not offered to them at 
all; and they are not guilty for not receiving it. But this is 
contrary to the whole tenor of the gospel, which everywhere 
exhibits sinners as greatly guilty for rejecting Christ. Yet if 
Christ be not éferda to them, they cannot be guilty of ae 
ing him.” * 

But it isa plain case that salvation is offered to all men. 
The difficulty is to reconcile these offers with the sincerity of 
God on the supposition that salvation is not within the reach 
of all men; and it is certainly not within their reach if the 
doctrine of predestination, in the sense in which we are con- 
sidering it, is true. 

IV. The same difficulty exists in relation to many of the 
commands and injunctions of the gospel. All men everywhere 
are commanded to repent. I know well enough that it is the 
duty of sinners to repent, whether their repentance will lead 
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to forgiveness or not; but still itis plain that the command to 
repent is accompanied with an implied encouragement that 
forgiveness will follow if the command is obeyed. In the 
case, however, of those not included in the decree of election, 
forgiveness is impossible, because they are not, and cannot be, 
sharers in the great provision. It was not made for them. 
Men are commanded to believe. The requisition is so set 
forth as to make the impression that eternal life is within 
the reach of all who believe. This is so obvious that I do 
not know how it can be called in question. But if some are 
excluded by the decree of election, how can they be expected 
or required to believe? On this subject we, have the follow- 
ing, also from Dr. Dwight: 

‘“‘ Ministers are required to preach faith and repentance to 
all sinners as their duty. But if no atonement has been made 
for their sins, they cannot believe, for to them Christ is in no 
sense a Saviour, and, therefore, not even a possible object of 
their faith.” * ; 

But according to the theory of predestination which we are 
considering, the atonement was not made for those not in- 
cluded in the decree of election. According to Dr. Dwight, 
therefore, ‘‘ to them Christ is in no sense a Saviour.”” I would 
not use stronger language than this. But if Christ is in no 
sense their Saviour, why are they called upon, in common with 
other men, to repent and believe? Is God sincere in making 
such a call? JI would consider myself committing a great sin 
to doubt his sincerity in any case. 

V. The doctrine of predestination, as it 1s generally pre- 
sented, is a great embarrassment to a serious inquirer after 
salvation. Every practical minister knows that a mind deeply 
affected on the subject of religion, finds its way dark and diffi- 
cult under the most favorable circumstances. It finds one of 
its greatest difficulties in an oppressive sense of its unworthi- 
ness of God’s mercy. If, in addition, an impression exists, 
with a serious man, that this mercy is limited or restricted, 
the most natural conclusion in the world is that the restric- 
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tions exclude him. He feels that in justice he would be ex- 
cluded, and readily enough supposes that if any are excluded 
he will find himself to be of the number. The most diffi- 
cult cases which I have ever encountered in the course of my 
ministry have been of this kind. The most serious, and the 
most earnest men and women, have often sunk into utter de- 
spair under an overwhelming consciousness of their sin and 
guilt, and a terrible apprehension that they had no interest in 
the great salvation provided for others. Ido not use such 
language for mere effect. Unquestionably all the statements 
here made are practically true. The doctrine.of predestina- 
tion is not adapted to the condition of man in the most criti- 
eal period of his spiritual history. 

I have elsewhere urged that the doctrine of apostasy is not 
adapted to the condition of man in the same period. Who 
preaches the danger of apostasy, or a fixed predestination, to 
a sinner trembling under a sense of his guilt and danger? I 
can preach to such a sinner earnestly and consistently —ex 
animo—out of my whole heart and soul, and yet I am sagely 
told by both the predestinarian and Arminian that my theology 
is unphilosophical; that the parts are incoherent; that they 
are in mutual conflict; that, although I can meet a sinner pre- 
cisely where I ought to meet him, and with the very message 
which he needs in his most needy hour, I ha¥e, theologically, 
no resting-place for my feet. We can hardly hear such an 
allegation with patience. | 

VI. The doctrine of predestination is not adapted to the 
promotion of revivals of religion. We have a tradition that 
one of the greatest revivals, under the ministrations of Mr. 
Edwards, was preceded by a series of sermons on the doctrine 
of justification by faith. The revival, too, seems to have 
grown out of impressions derived from those sermons. We 
can very readily perceive that, although the subject was ab- 
struse and difficult, was theoretically dry, still there was a con- 
nection between the doctrine and its results. It brought out 
man’s sin and danger, and his pressing necessities. But it 
would hardly be contended that the doctrine of predestination 
is calculated to produce such an effect, or that its most earnest 
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advocates ever resort to it for such a purpose. On the occa- 
sion of the great awakening of the day of Pentecost, Peter 
directed the attention of his hearers to the benevolent pur- 
pose of God in sending a Saviour; to the wickedness of the 
Jews in his crucifixion and death; to the glorious resurrection 
of the Saviour; to the manifest duedomine of the Spirit in 
conformity hate the prophecy of Joel; and to the assurance 
which God had given, that all things aHeia be brought into 
subjection to him whom they had ratntneneael and outraged, 
and crucified. These were all appropriate topics, and were 
urged with powerful effect. They may be considered, too, as 
specimens of the topics used by the apostles in promoting the 
great objects of their personal ministry. But to the doctrine 
uf predestination, whether true or not, they never resorted in 
those powerful appeals which moved and convulsed the assem- 
blies which they addressed everywhere. I think the same 
may be said of the most effective revivalists, as far as we have 
knowledge of their operations, from that day to the present. 
It is certainly true-of more recent revivalists. The great re- 
vival of 1800, which pervaded this western and south-western 
country, was introduced and carried forward mainly by the 
agency of Presbyterian ministers. I speak, of course, of the 
human agency. Some of these men, too, were Calvinists— 
predestinarians of the old school. Yet it is a matter of no- 
torious tradition that the doctrines mainly urged in that re- 
vival were not the doctrines necessarily involved in stringent 
views of predestination, but the deep and terrible depravity 
of the human heart; the fullness and sufficiency of Christ as 
the Saviour of men; the necessity of a radical and sensible 
change of heart. These were the doctrines which shook the 
wilderness, and turned it spiritually into a fruitful field. 

I have spoken of notorious tradition. It is also a matter of 
history, that the men who held most tenaciously, and preached 
most persistently, the doctrine which we are here considering, 
were, throughout the difficulties of the times, the most un- 
compromising and irreconcilable opposers of the revival. It 
affords me no pleasure to make this statement, so unquestion- 
able in its truth, but it seems almost a necessity, as an illus- 
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tration of the principle which I am endeavoring to illustrate. 
I shall not dwell upon the topic, but facts must be allowed to 
speak for themselves. I suppose that it is not within the 
knowledge of any observer that doctrines which connect them- 
selves mainly and prominently with the eternal and change- 
less purposes of God, in regard to the destiny of men and 
angels; doctrines which seem at least to fix those destinies, 
irrespective of any agency on the part of these angels and 
men; doctrines which must overlook the great and liberal 
provision made in the death of Christ, and offered in the gos- 
pel to our whole fallen race, are called into requisition, when 
we wish to arouse the religious activities of a community into 
a revival of a religion. I speak, of course, of such an agency 
as good men may be supposed to have in producing this state 
of things. They do not present and press these doctrines. 
What is the inference from this? Is it not that they are con- 
sidered wanting in their adaptation to the necessities of the 
Church in the most interesting periods of its history? The 
same want is felt, as I have urged, in their adaptedness to 
individual men, in the most critical exigencies of their spir- 
itual experience. If these objections are well founded, they 
are certainly grave ones: [I must be allowed to urge that they 
are fatal. 

VII. The doctrine of predestination has a history. In 
order to understand its influence more fully, it will be useful 
to trace this history in some of its outlines. 3 

1. It was first distinctly developed and wrought into form 
by Augustine, in the fourth century. The controversy be- 
tween Augustine and Pelagius is familiar to all theologians. 
They occupied the opposite poles in theology. They were 
theological antipodes. The Church sustained Augustine, but 
if it ever sincerely received his doctrinal system, it soon re- 
lapsed practically, in a great measure, into that of his antag- 
onist. In the progress of a thousand years, a few unsuccess- 
ful efforts were made to revive Augustinianism. During that 
time, whilst Augustine was nominally a high authority, and 
was canonized as one of the saints, the Church really, in its 
theological status, harmonized with Pelagius. 

31 
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2. The Reformation revived the doctrine of Augustine, and 
the system was more fully developed and perfected by Calvin. 
A reaction, however, soon commenced. The followers of Au- 
gustine and Calvin have maintained themselves with great 
vigor and learning; but the mass of the theological mind has 
shrunk from the severity of their teachings. Arminianism 
was not a new theology, but a modification of the old. The 
Articles of the Church of England are Calvinistic, but there 
is a constant tendency in the Church itself to a theology of 
milder aspects. This is unquestionable as a matter of obser- 
vation. . 

3. The Puritans of New England were rigid predestina- 
rians. The extreme reaction has developed itself in modern 
Unitarianism. A modified reaction appears in the form of 
what is known as the New England Divinity. The object of 
this modification is to render the theology of the Puritans 
more practical, and to divest it of some of what are consid- 
ered its most offensive features. 

4, The object of the New School Theology of the Presby- 
terian Church is the same. The doctrines of the Confession 
of Faith, rigorously expounded, are felt to be too stringent. 

Now, what is the inference from all these facts? I might 
present the facts in greater detail, but need not. I ask again, 
however, What is the inference from the facts? Is it not 
that there is something in the doctrine of predestination from 
which the human mind involuntarily shrinks? A pressure 
may keep the air confined, but it seeks relief. Remove the 
pressure in the slightest degree, and an expansion follows. A 
pressure may direct the mind in a particular channel; but re- 
move the pressure, and if the channel is unnatural, there is a 
reaction. What does the religious history of the human mind 
teach in relation to the doctrine of predestination, as it 1s con- 
sidered in this discussion? Does not the constant, and, in 
many cases, the violent, tendency to a reaction indicate a want 
of congeniality between the mind and the doctrine? Is there 
not something abnormal in the system? Is there not an in- 
voluntary tendency in the human mind to revolt against this 
theory of philosophical theology? Does not the system seem 
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obviously too stringent to be kindly borne? Do we not 
receive the impression, from these historical facts, that the 
Church feels that the doctrine is too much like an iceberg 
upon its warm heart? 

It may be said, however, that the heart is averse from the 
truth, and that the disposition to revolt in this case arises 
from such an aversion. I do not consider the explanation 
satisfactory. The human mind is not averse from truth; it is 
often averse from duty. It seems to me that a sound philos- 
ophy teaches that we love both truth and knowledge. We 
may be too indolent to seek the one or the other; but when 
properly presented, when they are within our reach, when in 
an aspect to be appreciated, we accept and love them. The 
disclosures of truth may sometimes startle us; still, no man 
wishes to be deceived by falsehood. Why, then, do we recoil 
from the doctrine which we have been considering? Is it not 
because of its incongeniality with the mind itself? And if 
such incongeniality exist, is not the truth of the doctrine to 
be suspected? I propound these questions in no lght and 
captious spirit. It seems to me that the inquiries are legiti- 
mate. A fatalist may be a fatalist in theory, but practically 
he lives and acts like other men. His intuitions are at war 
with his theory. There is a sense in which he is a strong 
man, if he can maintain his theory in conflict with his in- 
tuitions. A predestinarian may be such in theory, but he 
feels and preaches like other men. He offers salvation to the 
world, and he sincerely and earnestly urges all men to accept, 
as though there were no theory in his way. His large heart 
obtains the mastery over his theology. But the difficulty is, 
the conflict between such a theory and such an experience. 
If the human mind revolts against fatalism, as a philosophy, 
and predestination, as a theology, it is not because of its aver- 
sion from the truth, but because these theories seem to involve 
what is in conflict with the intuitive judgments of the mind. 
These judgments will always assert their dominion, and it is 
difficult to withstand them. I have said it is dificult; I should 
rather say it is impossible, to withstand them permanently. 

VIII. I seriously propound the question, whether predestina- 
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tion, as it is considered here, and as it is presented from au- 
thorized quarters, is not a philosophy rather than a theology. 
The Scriptures say that, “The gifts and callings of God are 
without repentance;”’ that ‘‘Many are called, but few are 
chosen;’’ that before Jacob and Esau were born, or had “done 
any good or evil, that the purpose of God, according to elec- 
tion, might stand, not of works, but of him that calleth, it 
was said to Rebecea, The elder shall serve the younger ;”’ of 
Pharaoh, that ‘‘ Even for this same purpose have I raised thee 
up, that I might shew my power in thee, and that my name 
might be declared throughout all the earth;”’ that “He hath 
mercy on whom he will have mercy, and whom he will, he 
hardeneth;”’ that “It is not of him that willeth, nor of him 
that runneth, but of God, that sheweth mercy.” I might 
multiply, but need not. These are specimens of a class of 
strong scriptures which are usually offered in support of the 
doctrine under consideration. Now we have examined these 
scriptures and many others. I think applications are made 
of them of which they do not, from their clear import, admit. 
But I suppose the most rigorous interpretation to be given 
them, and the most rigorous application to be made of them; 
and that the most rigorous predestinarian himself may be the 
expounder; and [ still submit the question, whether they do 
teach the doctrine of predestination with such explicitness as 
to authorize the theological formule that ‘Some angels and 
men are predestinated unto everlasting life, and others fore- 
ordained to everlasting death;”’ and that ‘‘These angels and 
men thus predestinated and foreordained are particularly and 
unchangeably designed, and their number is so certain and 
definite that it cannot be increased or diminished;”’ and 
furthermore, that ‘“dlect infants, dying in infancy, are regene- 
rated and saved by Christ through the Spirit, who worketh 
when, where, and how he pleaseth.’’ It may be said that 
although the Scriptures do not announce these formule dis- 
tinctly, or even in a modified manner, still they embody the 
principles from which the formule are derived, and that the 
latter is a necessary inference from the former. Now this is 
the thing which creates the difficulty. Iam required to accept 
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an inference from principles in addition to the principles them- 
selves. Are not the principles sufficient? What is the great 
thought presented in all these passages? They teach the 
sovereignty of God in the exercise of his providence. I am 
willing to call it an unrestricted providence, for the satisfac- 
tory reason that it can be restricted by nothing outside of the 
Divine Being himself. This is the principle, or these are the 
principles. I can receive them, and do receive them ex animo. 
‘But the application of the principles creates the difficulty. I 
am expected to receive the principles, and, together with the 
principles, the inferences derived from them. The principles 
are in the Bible; the inferences are from the schools. The prin- 
ciples are a theology; the inferences are a philosophy.’ The 
Scriptures do teach that the Lord reigneth ; that he is King over 
all the earth; that he putteth down one and setleth up another. But 
do they teach explicitly that the spiritual destiny of men and 
angels is unchangeably fixed and certain? When I teach that, 
in originating the great scheme of human redemption, God was 
moved with pity toward all men, and am called upon for my 
authority, I point to the word: “God so loved the world;” 
“God sent not his Son into the world to condemn the world, 
but that the world through him might be saved.” When I speak 
of the great provision, I appeal to the word: ‘*Who by the 
grace of God tasted death for every man;”’ “* Who gave him- 
self a ransom for all, to be testified in due time.’’ Thus the 
Scriptures speak of Christ. When I am asked to explain my- 
self in reference to the extent of the operations of the Holy 
Spirit, I go to the Saviour’s promise: ‘And when he is come 
he will reprove the world of sin, of righteousness, and of 
judgment.” I cannot explain precisely, nor perhaps even 
approximately, how this reproof will be administered; but in 
regard to its extent, the promise is distinct. When I teach 
the doctrine of the final perseverance of believers in faith and 
holiness, I take my stand upon the Scriptures: ‘ My sheep 
hear my voice, and I know them; and they follow me, and I 
give unto them eternal life; and they shall never perish? 
neither shall any man pluck them out of my hand;” “For I 
am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
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principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be 
able to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” These scriptures are all explicit; their 
number might be multiplied indefinitely. If formule are 
derived from them, the formule are authorized; they consti- 
tute a theology, and nota philosophy. They are sanctioned 
by “Thus saith the Lord,” often repeated, and not by “ Thus 
say the schools;” or, “To such conclusions leads an inevi- 
table logic.” My inquiry is, whether the doctrine here con- 
sidered is not rather a philosophy than a theology. Does not 
the inquiry merit a respectful answer? Am [I to be told, and 
still told again, when I offer distinct and unequivocal authority 
from the Scriptures for every distinctive position which I as- 
sume in theology, that I am following an ignis-fatuus, that I 
am essaying to stand where no possible ground exists upon 
which I can stand? Who presents this difficulty? Must it 
not come from him who, however unintentionally, still, in 
fact, places philosophy before the Bible? What if we do not 
exactly harmonize with the “‘five points,” or do not wholly reject 
them? If we harmonize with explicit and repeated declara- 
tions of Scripture, is not our foundation strong? Are we not 
to be indulged if we choose to be guided by what the Script- 
ures clearly teach, rather than by what they are supposed to 
teach, inferentially and indirectly? But if they set forth a 
doctrine unequivocally, how can they set forth the opposite 
doctrine equivocally, or in any other manner? If the Script- 
ures say that Jesus “‘ gave himself a ransom for all,” how can 
they teach that he did not give himself a ransom for all? If our 
Saviour said of his sheep, ‘‘ They shall never perish, neither 
shall any man pluck them out of my hand,” how can the 
Scriptures elsewhere teach that these same sheep may fall 
away and perish, or that any enemy may wrest them from his 
hands? Must I say again, that although scriptures may be 
found—and I acknowledge that they can be found—which pre- 
Sent the appearance of conflict with these distinct utterances 
upon which we base our theology, we still cling to the dis- 
tinct utterances, and insist that the conflict is apparent only, 
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and not real? Indeed, the merest tyro knows that to admit 
the reality would be to set aside the whole Bible. There is no 
conflict. There may be darkness on our part; we may not 
reach the whole truth. This describes the condition of things. 
In the meantime, we choose to look through the clearer light 
into the darkness, rather than through the darkness into the 
clearer light. When God speaks distinctly, we accept his 
word; when he speaks less distinctly, we wait patiently for 
the interpretation. 

IX. I have alluded to what is denominated the decree of 

election in relation to infants: ‘ Hlect infants, dying in in- 
fancy, are regenerated and saved by Christ through the Spirit, 
who worketh when, where, and how he pleaseth. So also are 
all other elect persons, who are incapable of being outwardly 
ealled by the ministry of the word.” * 
. This doctrinal statement is very embarrassing to most minds. 
The difficulty arises, not so much from the statement itself as 
from what it imphes. If ‘elect infants, dying in infancy, are 
regenerated and saved,’’ we naturally conclude that, according 
to the theory, some infants, dying in infancy, are not elected, 
and not saved. J know very well that the doctrine of infant 
damnation is not taught in the pulpits, or in the books of the 
Presbyterian Church in this country. I suppose it to be be- 
lieved by very few, if by any, members or ministers of that 
Church. The manner of explaining the subject, however, is 
very unsatisfactory. It is difficult to divest ourselves of the 
impression that the explanation is a mere evasion, rather than 
an explanation. J make three remarks on the subject: 

First. A man who is acquainted with the habits of thought 
which prevailed among theologians in the age in which the 
Westminster Confession of Faith was compiled, will as readily 
suppose as otherwise that those stern old men really believed 
what they seem to have taught—that infants not elected are 
lost. “Still, the adherents of the Confession of Faith in this 
country disclaim the doctrine, and I do not charge it on Lies 
I do not believe that they receive it. 


* Presbyterian Confession of Faith. 
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‘ Secondly. As a doctrinal feature, it is consistent with other , 
parts of the theological system to which it belongs. If the 
decree of election which relates to adults had no regard to 
foreseen “faith or good works, or perseverance in either of 
them,’’ we can see no possible reason why the same decree 
might not have reached the case of infants, although incapable 
of faith or good works. As far as the decree of election is 
supposed to affect them, they stand upon the same ground 
with those who become adults. 

Third. This doctrine of election, in relation to infants, is an 
illustration of a principle already mentioned more than once. 
The Scriptures are silent in regard to the future of infants. 
We believe that infants, dying in infancy, are saved. I have 
heretofore given some reasons for this belief. Others, no 
doubt, have believed, and some may still believe, that infants 
not elected, and dying in infancy, are lost. It is not pretended, 
however, that the Scriptures so teach. What then? The 
conclusion is a dreary inference from premises supposed to be 
contained there. The doctrine, dark and cheerless as it pre- 
sents itself, is a philosophy rather than a theology. . 

X. I close this discussion with a very few additional 
thoughts; and— 

1. | have more than once acknowledged the inherent diffi- 
culties of the whole subject. He who will not acknowledge 
this, must certainly be very superficial or very dishonest. The 
doctrine of predestination is sometimes met with declamation, 
and sometimes with ridicule. Itis not a fit subject for either. 
Our fathers acknowledged it ‘‘a high mystery.” In making 
such an acknowledgment, they indicated their good sense. 
They were serious and thoughtful men. 

2. Still, while some things are dark and obscure, other 
things are plain. God is not the author of sin; Jesus Christ 
did die for men—for al/ men; the Spirit has been sent to re- 
prove the world; God will have all men to be saved, and to 
come to the knowledge of the truth; the offers of the gospel 
are made to all men; men are not governed by necessity, but 
choose and act freely in sinning and in obeying. These are 
plain and practical aspects of a difficult question, and practi- 
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cal men will thus receive them ; at least, I thus receive them 
myself. 

3. I have a sufficient degree of respect for authority, and 
the doctrine of predestination is supported by the authority 
of great names. Still, he is a poor guide who has no mind of 
hisown. I have puzzled myself with these questions long and 
weary years. I have settled down into a willingness to take 
them in their practical aspects. Jacceptthese. Iam willing 
to walk in the light of what is revealed. I am satisfied that 
there is nothing unrevealed which is in conflict with what is 
revealed. As Bishop Butler remarks of the theory of neces- 
sity: “If it were even true, to us it 1s as though it were not 
true.’ Ido not believe that the doctrine of predestination, 
in the sense in which it is presented by High Calvinists, is 
true; but still, if it were true, to us it is as though it were not 
true. It does not, and cannot, govern our practical lives. 

4. A persistent and an obstinate adherence to this doctrine, 
in its most stringent sense, with no mixture of the spirit of 
conciliation on the part of the Presbyterian ministry in this 
country in the early part of the century, gave rise to the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church. All divisions in the Church in 
themselves are to be deprecated. Still, God overrules evils, 
and brings good out of them. I think we have some reason 
to believe that he has overruled this event for good. Thou- 
sands of men and women have been brought to the knowledge 
of the truth who, as far as we can judge, would never -have 
been otherwise reached. An energetic and vigorous agency 
has been organized, which the providence of God is causing 
to be felt as a power in the land. Is there not something in 
all this? Has not God made the wrath of man to praise him? 
Thanks to his name, he has long since restrained the remainder 
of the wrath. We are at peace. Let us continue to be at peace. 
No unkind word has been spoken here; at least, no word 
originating from an unkind spirit. 

5. It must be grateful to a Christian heart to believe what 
is no doubt true, that good men are not as widely separated 
as they sometimes seem to be. After all, truth is a unit, and 
it is the truth which makes us free. All minds are governed 
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by the same laws, and the truth must act upon all minds in a 
similar manner. Good men, therefore, are governed by the 
great principles of truth and holiness, and must be near to- 
gether. Such men are. generally better than their creeds. 
Moderate men on all sides, and medium men, meet and labor 
for a common end, and are surprised to find that a great many 
of their differences are in words rather than in thought. We 
should learn something from such an experience. Whilst we 
are to contend earnestly for the faith once delivered to the saints, 
we are to remember that charity is the great centralizing and 
consecrating principle in religion; that though we might have 
the gift of prophecy, and understand all mysteries, and all know!l- 
edge; and though we might have all faith, so that we could remove 
mountains, without charity we are nothing: that “‘ charity suffereth 
long, and is kind; charity envieth not; charity vaunteth not 
itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly; seek- | 
eth not her own; is not easily provoked; thinketh no evil; 
rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; beareth 
all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things;” that ‘charity never faileth.’”’ This is the more excel- 
lent way. It is better than the most brilliant gifts—better than 
all else besides. 
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One of the most difficult of all problems with which the 
human mind has attempted to grapple has been to account 
for the existence of sin. How did it originate? God made 
all things very good. He created man in his own image. 
According to the doctrine of the catechism, that image con- 
sisted in “knowledge, righteousness, and true holiness.” <Ac- 
cording to the Scriptures, God made man upright. Had the 
Scriptures been silent on all these subjects, we would have in- 
ferred, from the character of God, that all his works in the 
beginning bore the impress of holiness. We have seen here- 
tofore that the original holiness of man consisted in this: 
That all the tendencies of his mind and heart were in the 
direction of what was right. His whole spiritual conforma- 
tion was adapted to the fulfillment of all his obligations to 
God, his maker; and not only was it thus adapted, but the 
spontaneous development of that conformation would have 
resulted in the fulfillment of these and all other obligations. 
But men are not holy now: how has the change been wrought? 
How did this holy being become asinner? We have seen 
heretofore that the change of man’s spiritual nature from tend- 
encies to holiness to tendencies to sin—the depravation of 
his spiritual nature—resulted from his first sin, and from his 
consequent exclusion from the presence of God, and from 
communion with him. But the inquiry now is for the origin 
of that first sin. 

There is also an anterior problem. In connection with sin, 
as it first appeared among men, we find another agent em- 
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ployed in leading them into sin. That agent was an anterior 
sinner. How did he become a sinner? How did sin first 
find its way into the universe? These difficult questions we 
may not be able to answer satisfactorily. I have no expecta- 
tion of succeeding in this. In regard to the latter case, we 
have scarcely any guidance, and, of course, in considering it, 
our words must be few. Indeed, the whole subject of the in- 
troduction of sin is to be treated with moderation and earnest 
thoughtfulness. Reckless speculation would be wholly out of 
place in the examination of such a subject, as it could scarcely 
fail to mislead. Still, we will speculate upon these things. It 
is not in the nature of man to be indifferent to them, or to 
withhold his thoughts entirely from them. I may be indulged, 
therefore, in some speculations in the way of explanation here. 
They shall be guarded and sober. 

The question is, How can a holy being be led into transgres- 
sion of the law of God, and thus become a sinner? 

We have seen, as it has been said, that man was created 
holy; all his tendencies of mind and heart were in the direc- 
tion of obedience. He was created in the image of God. 
We have seen that this image embodied righteousness and 
holiness. The introduction of sin into our world was in the 
sin of the first parents of our race. low were they led into 
sin? It is easy to answer that they were overcome by tempta- 
tion. Still this does not satisfy us. A farther question pre- 
sents itself: How could temptation of any kind affect them 
so powerfully as to lead them to an act in direct violation of 
the command of God, for whom they should have had so 
much respect, and in opposition to every tendency of their 
spiritual nature ? 

I. In the consideration of these questions, I make the fol- 
lowing remarks: 

1. It is fully admitted, and itis the doctrine of these Lec- 
tures, that the primitive state of man was a state of moral 
purity—a state of holiness. When I make this admission, I 
do not mean that in his spiritual nature he was merely free 
from all tendencies to sin, but without an opposite tendency 
—that he was in a state of indifference to sin or holiness, as 
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susceptible of being drawn to the one as to the other, but that 
he was endowed with a positive tendency to holiness in oppo- 
sition to sin. On this subject I have been sufficiently ex- 
plicit. 

2. Man was then, as now, composed of two leading con- 
stituents—a spiritual and a corporeal nature; and these were 
then, as now, in their essential properties, entirely dissimilar. 
The body is matter; the spiritual nature is mind. When I 
say that there was in the primitive man a tendency to holi- 
ness, | mean that his mind was properly directed; that his 
appetites, which belong to his corporeal nature, were in sub- 
jection to the mind. Furthermore, that these appetites, in 
the primitive state, had acquired, of course, no experience of 
an undue indulgence or gratification, and, therefore, had’ no 
tendency in that direction. 

3. Although the appetites were of this character and in this 
condition, they were susceptible of being stimulated, by undue 
influence, to improper indulgence. They could be led, as they 
can now be led, to improper objects, or to improper indulgence 
in objects which were in themselves innocent. Wesee now 
that men whose appetites are most thoroughly subjugated are 
still liable, under powerful temptation, to be led astray by 
them. The cases of good men, as they exist at present, and 
of holy beings who have never sinned, are, perhaps, not to be 
regarded as parallel; still, the one class of cases may illus- 
trate the other. We may suppose a good man now, and a 
holy being who never sinned, to be similarly, although not 
equally, affected by the same influences. We reason, then, 
that if appetite may lead a good man into sin now, as it surely 
sometimes does, it may lead a holy being into sin, if the 
enticement be made sufiiciently strong. 

4, Man is in possession not only of appetites, but passions. 
Whatever may be the exact relation of the passions to the 
human constitution, itis plain that, properly directed and sub- 
jugated, they lead to holiness; misdirected, unrestrained, 
they lead to sin. Furthermore, however complete and entire 
the subjugation may be, we can readily conceive that they 
may be stimulated into an improper direction by influences 
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sufficiently powerful operating upon them. We have an illus- 
tration of this in the case of good men in all ages. The 
passions of men hardly ever become so completely subjugated 
as to be beyond the reach of such influences as I have sup- 
posed. Paul found another law in his members warring against 
the law of his mind, and bringing him into captivity to the law 
of sin which was in his members. The Saviour, too, was very 
descriptive when he said of his disciples, in a time of great 
trial: “The spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak.” 
And he developed himself something of the weakness of 
humanity, in prospect of terrible suffering, when he prayed: 
‘OQ my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me!” 
He did not fail in the trial, but in his humanity he evidently 
felt its foree. Had he not been sustained by the divinity, 
what might have been the result? And yet our pea nae was 
a sinless being. 

wal Lbithe reccuiee views are correct, they “a assist us in 
explaining the phenomenon which we are considering. A 
holy being may be led into sin under influences sufficiently 
powerful to misdirect the appetites or passions, and raise them 
above the control of the mind; or higher nature of that being. 
Man has both appetites and passions. Incorporeal beings are 
perhaps without appetites; they are, however, not free from 
the influence of passion. Even God himself is not a mere 
intellect, a spiritual iceberg. He feels as well as creatures, if 
the Scriptures are not the most extravagant of books. Now 
it is plain from all this, that nothing is necessary in order to 
the moral certainty of a holy being’s becoming a sinner, but 
to bring him under such influences as are here supposed. In 
the case of our first parents, an appeal was made by the 
tempter both to appetite and passion. ‘The woman saw that 
the tree was good for food, and that it was pleasant to the eyes.” 
She also understood, from the tempter’s story, that it was “a 
tree to be desired to make one wise.” ‘God doth know that 
in the day ye eat thereof, then ye shall be as gods, knowing 
good and evil.’ In relation to this event, I quote from Dr. 
Dwight: 

‘“‘Tn this view,” says he, ‘the case stands thus: God created 
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a moral being, capable, in the nature of things, of either sin 
or holiness. Originally, this being was holy—that is, disposed 
to obey the will of God; possessing a state of mind propense 
to virtuous, and opposed to sinful, conduct. Fitted by his 
moral nature to be operated on by motives, as all moral beings 
are, he was placed in a world filled with motives, of which 
some induced to obedience and others to disobedience. Wher- 
ever the means of happiness and misery exist, such motives 
exist, of course; and of both kinds, for these means them- 
selves are the motives, or perhaps, more properly, the happi- 
ness and misery are the motives. Now it is plain that in such 
a world—and all possible worlds, except a world of perfect 
misery, must be such—motives of both kinds must at times 
be present to the view of such abeing. It is equally evident 
that some of the motives to sin may, considered by them- 
selves, become, to such a being, stronger inducements to 
action than some of the motives to holiness. In other words, 
higher enjoyment may be found, or expected, in some courses 
of sin than in some courses of holiness. That to a mind 
capable of contemplating one or a few things only at once, 
and of feeling, with different degrees of strength at different 
times, the motives to sin may chiefly or alone be present, will 
not be doubted; forit is apprehended no finite watchfulness 
is sufficient to realize, with absolute certainty, the full presence 
of the motives to holiness at all times, nor to keep out of 
view all the motives to sin. Of course every such mind may, 
for aught that appears, be induced by some supposable motive, 
or combination of motives, at some times, and in some cir- 
cumstances, at least, to yield to temptation and disobey. 
“There is no proof from the nature of things that finite 
strength and stability are sufficient to resist all possible mo- 
tives to sin. From facts we are irresistibly led to admit the 
contrary doctrine. Angels, though entirely holy, yielded to 
such motives, as did our first parents also, who possessed the 
same virtuous character. These facts furnish a strong pre- 
sumption, at least, that it is not within the limits of created 
perfection to resist temptation in all possible cases, and that 
the final perseverance of saints and angels, both in a state of 
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trial and in a state of reward, is derived ultimately from the 
almighty power of God.” * 

The substance of this argument is, that we can hardly con- 
ceive of the virtue and holiness of a created being as possess- 
ing sufficient strength at all times to resist all forms of 
temptation. J think the argument may be considered conclu- 
sive. 

Iil. It may be remarked farther, that the old writers repre- 
sent man as possessing not only a twofold, but a threefold, 
nature. JI have alluded to this distinction already. They 
find in him a Node, a YixF, and a Séya—a mind, or intellectual 
nature; asoul, or sentient nature; anda material body. The 
mind is the seat of thought; the soul is the seat of feeling, or 
of the passions; the body is the seat of the appetites. This 
distinction is recognized in the New Testament. On the sub- 
ject two things are evident: First, men think, and feel, and 
desire; secondly, their feelings and desires, or appetit es, have 
more influence over them than their thoughts—passion and 
appetite more frequently control them than judgment and 
reason. Sin consists originally, as I have shown elsewhere at 
large, in a misdirection of the higher faculties by these: it is 
originally a mistake, an error. It may become, and does be- 
come, something far worse, infinitely worse than this, but this 
is its beginning. If these things are so, we have reached the 
point at which we can account for the introduction of sin into 
our world, in conformity with the laws of the human mind. 
No miracle was necessary; no special interposition of divine 
providence by decree, purpose, or otherwise. What occurred 
was what might have been expected to occur under the cir- 
cumstances. It was only necessary for temptation to make 
an appeal to appetite or passion against the dictates of judg- 
ment and reason. We find accordingly that this was the 
course pursued by the tempter in the case of the first sin of 
our first parents. I have alluded to the process. The woman 
saw that the forbidden fruit was beautiful, good for food, and, 
moreover, a thing to be desired for the atlaining of wisdom. 
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Here was an appeal to both appetite and passion—to that 
passion which, in its development, became pride, selfishness, 
and ambition. The account given by Moses is brief and 
simple. God made man in his own image. He, however, 
possessed those elements in his constitution, which, although 
good in themselves, and when kept in subordination ; never- 
theless, when permitted to control, led to his ruin. These 
elements were stimulated out of their proper sphere, and 
thus, instead of being subordinate, became controlling, and 
sin was the result. How that sin resulted in the depravation 
of the whole spiritual constitution of man, I have heretofore 
endeavored to explain. 

IV. The foregoing explanation of the introduction of sin 
into the world may not be very satisfactory. It is the most 
reasonable, however, which I am able to present. Our first 
parents, originally holy, were led into sin. There was a pro- 
cess in their defection. There is evidently a process by which 
a sinful being may be made holy; it is equally evident that 
there is a process by which a holy being may be made sinful. 
One of these processes is the antithesis of the other. I do 
not seek for a miracle in either process, but suppose each of 
them to be developed in conformity with the established laws 
of mind. I mean, that the defection of our first parents 
occurred in this way, and that the conversion and sanctifica- 
tion of every sinner are conducted in the same manner. There 
is nothing of the miraculous in our conversion from sin to 
holiness; much less was there any thing of the miraculous in 
the conversion of our first parents'from holiness to sin. The 
philosophy of any subject is itself a legitimate subjeet of ex- 
amination, provided the subject has a philosophy in it. I hold 
that all the operations and developments of the human mind 
are in conformity with the established laws which govern 
mind, and, consequently, that all these operations and develop- 
ments are legitimate subjects of examination. These latter 
remarks are made partly as an apology for introducing a class 
of inquiries here which I do not find in ordinary treatises 
upon theology. Is there not a place forthem? We will in- 
quire; and we will inquire into the subjects which I here 
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present: may we not, as far as possible, answer our own in- 
quiries ? 

V. The speculations of men who have been left without 
the Scriptures have been, as we would suppose, very crude. 

1. In explaining the origin of evil, the ‘‘ Grecian philoso- 
phers proceeded on the supposition that there are two equally 
eternal and original principles—G'od and mailer. The former 
they supposed to be the rational, thinking principle, and the 
origin of all good, physical and moral; the latter, the irrational 
principle, and the cause of all evil. To the former principle 
they supposed the rational soul of man belongs, and his body 
to the second; and as his body consists of matter, so his soul 
is a part of the divine nature, and a pure effluence from the 
same.’” * | 3 

According to this theory, the body being matter, the origin 
of all evil, man of necessity became a sinner from the con- 
nection of the soul with the body. This was the origin of the 
old doctrine of the Gnostics. 

2. The Persians were avery ancient people. Their doctrine 
was that Oromasdes, the great giver of life, was the chief of 
the gods. Next to him was Mithra, who is supposed to have 
corresponded to the sun. Entirely separate from these, and 
self-existent, was Arimanius, the death-dealer. He was be- 
heved to be the antagonist of the former, and to resist and 
embarrass them in all possible ways, and to be the author of 
sin, disease, death, and every form of affliction. It is easy, of 
course, to account for the sin of man under the influence of 
so powerful an agency. This is one of the forms of dualism 
which has been an extensive resort in all attempts to explain 
the causes of the occurrence which we are now considering. 
Of course all reasoning would be embarrassed, and all theories 
would be crude with those who reasoned, or rather speculated, 
without the aid of revelation. We may the more readily sup- 
pose this, when we consider that our own reasonings, even 
when we profess to be guided by revelation, are often con- 
fused and obscure. 


* Knapp’s Christian Theology, Sec. 74. 
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3. Knapp says that the doctrine of Zoroaster corresponds 
strikingly with the account given by Moses of the sin. and 
fall of our first parents. “According to Zoroaster, the first 
human pair were offered heaven on condition of virtue, and 
of refraining from homage to the Dews—the demons of the 
Persian mythology. For some time they complied with these 
conditions, but at length Ahriman —Satan—caused the 
thought to be infused into their minds by a Dew that he was 
the creator of the world. They believed this lie, and so be- 
came, like Ahriman, evil, and unhappy. On one occasion 
they went out upon a hunting excursion, and found a wild 
goat, and tasted its milk, which was sweet to their taste, and 
reviving, but injurious to their body. The Dew then offered 
them fruit, which they ate, and the consequences were still 
more injurious: they were stripped of their remaining bless- 
mnig's, *):* 

We may find some difficulty in detecting a striking likeness 
between this account of the event described and that of Moses; 
yet there are such coincidences in the accounts as satisfy us 
that Zoroaster must have had some knowledge by tradition, 
or otherwise, of the Mosaic account. The human pair, Heaven 
offered upon the condition of virtue, and the deceitful agency 
of the Dew indicate hints derived from Moses. 

VI. We have, however, only considered the manner in 
which sin was introduced among men—how our progenitors 
were led into sin. There is a question which underlies this. 
We have seen that notwithstanding their peculiar conforma- 
tion rendered them lable to sin, still, in becoming sinners, 
they were misled, stimulated to sin by a tempter who was 
himself a sinner. Satan, in the form of a serpent, deceived 
the woman, and the great disaster followed. His sin antedated 
the sin of man. A primary question is, How did Satan be- 
come a sinner? We have intimations in the Scriptures that 
he was originally holy. The tempter was not self-existent; 
he was a creature of God. If so, our reasoning is, that he 
could not have been originally a sinner, but, like the rest of 
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God’s works, of which we have an account, good. AsI have 
said, then, the question is, How did he become a sinner? 

1. On this subject I shall assume, as I have done, the ex- 
istence of the evil spirit, which we call the devil and Satan. 
With the New Testament in our hands, it seems to me that 
we might as well question the existence of God, of Jesus 
Christ, of Peter, or Paul, as of Satan. I could hardly hold 
an argument with a man who would raise a question in rela- 
tion to the existence of such an evil spirit. 

2. In relation to the fact of Satan’s sin and fall, there are 
but three passages of Scripture which I think give us any in- 
timations. T'rom other passages we may derive fanciful allu- 
sions, but a sober criticism will pronounce the allusions fanci- 
ful, but in these three scriptures the intimations are dis- 
tinct : | 

Jude 6: “And the angels which kept not their first estate, but 
left their own habitation, he hath reserved in everlasting 
chains under darkness unto the judgment of the great day.” 

1 Tim. iii. 6: “Not a novice, lest being lifted up with pride 
he fall into the condemnation of the devil.” 

2 Pet. i. 4: “Forif God spared not the angels that sinned, 
but cast them down to hell, and delivered them into chains of 
darkness, to be reserved unto judgment.” 

The doctrine of the first and last of these passages is the 
same. Certain angels kept not their first estate—sinned, and were 
cast down to hell. These rebellious spirits are universally 
represented in the New Testament as having a common leader 
—the devil, or Satan. I say this representation is universal. 
I do not think the statement too strong. It is immaterial to 
our argument whether the chief may have rebelled, and then 
may have affected his subordinates, and drawn them off after 
him, or whether all may have become disaffected from a com- 
mon cause, and sinned and fell together. The Scriptures cer- 
tainly teach that the rebellious angels are numerous, and that 
they have a leader. 

The second of these passages intimates very clearly that 
pride was Satan’s sin. Perhaps this might be inferred, too, 
from sin as it affects the human heart, or develops itself in its 
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most elementary form there. Selfishness and pride are evi- 
dently our elementary sins. 

3. We are endeavoring to account for the manner in which 
Satan became a sinner. Of course all our inquiries are'em- 
barrassed. We cannot expect to be satisfied. Still, if what 
seems to be intimated in one of the scriptures quoted is 
true—that pride was the first sin of Satan—we have some 
means of settling the question. Pride is passion misdirected. 
I do not wish to seem metaphysical; such an attempt would 
be folly. Still, what I have stated is correct—that pride is 
passion misdirected. The passion was an original element in 
the constitution of him who became the transgressor. It was, 
however, like a wheel in a complicated machinery, in its 
proper place, properly directed, and producing no disorder. 
Whilst angelic beings are incorporeal, and are without appe- 
tites, they have passions. What is necessary to leading an an- 
gel into sin is to affect his passions improperly. If pride was 
Satan’s first sin, we’ can conceive that he may have been led 
into-sin—into a state of feeling in which a passion, originally 
pure in all its tendencies, became perverted, and the whole 
spiritual constitution became changed. I say, we can conceive 
of all this, while we can have no means of knowing how his 
mind was thus affected; by what means or agencies he was 
thus misled. All that we can know is, that in his spiritual 
conformation there was an inflammable material, if such an 
expression may be allowed—there was that which rendered 
him susceptible of being misled. I may be allowed to add, 
too, that those passions which become fiercest and most cor- 
rupting are often, in their original, unperverted state, the 
most amiable and praiseworthy. Love perverted into jealousy, 
and frugality into avarice, are examples. All the passions of 
man, unperverted and properly developed, would have con- 
tributed to his perfection, glory, and happiness. We suppose 
it would have been thus of Satan. 

4, Dr. Dwight, commenting upon the history and character 
of Satan, says: 7 

“This exalted being, unsatisfied with his dignity and glory 
in heaven, appears to have aspired to a station still higher, 
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and to have chosen to hazard the loss of all which he pos- 
sessed, rather than to continue in that in which he was placed 
—a station not improbably the first in the created universe. 
In thus aspiring he fell from this height to the lowest depth 
of degradation, guilt, and misery ; and completely verified the 
declaration of Christ, that such as have been first will, in 
various instances, be last in the great kingdom of God.” * 

I also quote from Knapp’s Christian Theology: 

‘““We are led to believe, by the writings of the apostles, that, 
in many particulars, they agreed with the Jewish teachers 
of their own day respecting the first transgression of fallen 
spirits. We may accordingly consider the Jewish opinion in 
these particulars as sanctioned by the assent of the apostles. 
Now, the Jews held, especially after the Babylonian captivity, 
that God intrusted to angels, as overseers or governors, par- 
ticular provinces of the earth, and also of the heavenly bodies, 
while their more proper home was heaven. The Jews farther 
held that some of these angels were discontented with their lot, 
and entered into a rebellious concert among themselves. They 
proudly aspired to higher posts than those assigned them, re- 
volted: from God, and deserted heaven; and then, for their 
punishment, were thrust by God into Tartarus, like the giants 
or Titans, who, according to the Grecian mythology, were 
cast as rebels out of heaven. Tartarus is now their proper 
abode, as heaven was formerly; and from thence they exert, 
under the divine permission, an influence upon the world. 
They seduced our first parents, and brought sin and death 
into the world; they reign over heathen nations, whom they 
led into idolatry; they also rule wicked men—exert a control- 
ling influence over them; but, together with those over whom 
they have ruled, they will be punished in Tartarus after the 
day of judgment.” + . 

5. Both Peter and Jude seem to give some ground to Chris- 
tian theologians for such speculations. Peter says that ‘God 
spared not the angels that sinned, but cast them down to hell 
—raptapéoac.” This participle — raprapdcoac—is formed from 
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taptapém, and the verb itself from tdptapoc, by which the 
Greeks designated the place of future punishment. The verb 
Taptapé6w occurs in no other passage in the New Testament in 
any of its forms. 

In the passage in Jude, the angels that sinned are said to 
be those “which kept not their first estate—rjv éavtév dpyiv.” 
The expression may be translated, their own government, princi- 
pality, or charge. If this is the meaning of dpyjv in the pas- 
sage, it affords some support to the theory of the fall of the 
sinning angels, quoted from the Christian Theology. I sub- 
mit the subject. It is a difficult one; it is one with which 
our inquiries will hardly ever be satisfied until we meet with 
new revelations in heaven. 

VII. Another question presses itself upon a reasoning and 
thoughtful mind: Why did God permit either Satan or our 
first parents to sin? Why did he permit sin at all? We 
reason thus: ‘“‘The king’s heart isin the hand of the Lord, 
as the rivers of water; he turneth it whithersoever he will.”’ God is 
omnipotent, and as he holds the heart of the king in his hand, 
so he holds the hearts of all men, and,we suppose, of all created 
beings. If so, he could have prevented sin; and if he could 
have done so, why did he not doit? These are all forms of 
the same interrogatory. I say, such questions will press them- 
selves upon a thoughtful mind. We cannot ignore them, and 
we need not try to evade them. Let us meet them candidly, 
if we cannot satisfactorily. And— 

1. It is the very nature of a moral agent to have freedom 
of choice. We cannot conceive of moral agency without this. 
Freedom of action, in some form or other, seems almost of 
necessity to follow freedom of choice. Indeed, in moral 
agency, a wrong choice, deliberately made, is, in the sight of 
God, a wrong action; itisasin. It matters not what motives 
or influences may ne produced the choice, it is a wrong 
choice—it is a sin. 

2. It seems to be of the nature of Acie sa in any consider- 
‘able degree of maturity, to be a moral agent. At least, we 
know of no case in which mind exists, in any degree of ma- 
turity, in which it does not exist in a state of moral agency. 
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God, angels, and men are moral agents. Devils were moral 
agents, or they could not have become transgressors. 

3. If these views are correct, the capability of sinning, and 
the liability to sin, seems to have been inherent in the very 
nature of man and the angels of God. Furthermore, God 
could not have prevented such a development of nature with- 
out inflicting violence upon nature itself. Such an infliction 
would have been the destruction of moral agency, and the 
destruction of such an agency would have been the destruc- 
tion of all moral government in the universe. Neither posi- 
tive holiness nor positive sin could have existed; neither men 
nor angels could have existed. 

4, Other answers are sometimes given to these inquiries. 
They are not, however, very satisfactory. Ido not choose to 
enlarge upon them. Sin exists. Satan sinned, and led man 
into sin. These are scriptural revelations. The sins thus 
committed are fearful enough in their developments. The 
great matter with us is the destruction of the works of the 
devil, and the recovery of man from his lost and ruined estate. 
God has generally revealed facts without explaining them. I 
have more than once called attention to this aspect of his 
work in these Lectures. The proceeding to which I allude 
was doubtless a wise one. It is more important that we be 
made Christian believers, than that we become philosophers. 
Facts are forthe multitude; explanations are for the few who 
can comprehend them; but “the poor’’—the multitude — 
‘“‘have the gospel preached unto them.” 

VIII. Still another question comes up: Why, with a per- 
fect knowledge that man, and some angels, would sin and fall, 
did God create them? Sin brings death, and exposes to hell. 
Why did an omniscient God, and a God of infinite benevo- 
lence, create those beings, when he foreknew that by sin they 
would subject themselves to so much misery, and expose them- 
selves to irretrievable ruin? In the case of the fallen angels, 
the ruin was, as we have seen, the immediate result of the 
sin. When the circumstances were such, why did God create 
men and angels? 

1. This is a question which no man has a right to ask. Can 
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it be supposed that any created being is able, or ever will be 
able, to comprehend all the motives which actuate the di- 
vine mind in its great proceedings? ‘Why dost thou strive 
against him? for he giveth not account of any of his matters.” 
‘‘Hearken unto this, O Job! stand still, and consider the 
wondrous works of God.’ Such language is more applicable 
nowhere than to the man who makes the inquiry which we 
are here considering? ‘Shall the thing formed say to him 
that formed it, Why hast thou made me thus?’’ Does the leader 
of an army, or the highest officer of a government, explain 
all his reasons upon all occasions? Could they always be ap- 
preciated if they were explained? I come nearer to a parallel 
case: Does the head of an empire explain himself to the worm 
which crawls at his feet? And yet that worm may be-affected 
by his administration. Who can be supposed to understand 
the ways of God sufficiently to explain them? I frankly con- 
fess that I cannot myself relieve the subject from all difficul- 
ties. After all is said that can be said, enough will be left to 
annoy a skeptical mind. 

2. Still, something may be said. In the creation of intel- 
ligent beings, God added immensely to his own glory. Was 
it not proper that God should consult his own glory? Again, 
in the creation of intelligent beings, he added incalculably to 
the sum of the happiness of the universe. Indeed, there 
could have been no such thing as happiness outside of the 
divine mind, without the existence of intelligent creatures. 
It was, therefore, a choice between a universe without rational 
vitality, without rational enjoyment, a universe in which God 
would have existed in an eternal solitude, and a universe in 
which men and angels would exist, and have a trial. 

3. If the angels who did not sin and fall greatly outnumber 
those that did sin and fall; and if the number of men who 
shall be finally saved through the mediation of Christ will 
greatly outnumber those who shall be finally lost, this consid- 
eration will materially affect our minds in making our esti- 
mate of the whole question. I receive the impression from 
the Scriptures that both these suppositions will prove true— 
that the inhabitants of heaven will be far, more numerous 
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than the inhabitants of hell. The original revelation was, 
that in the great conflict which succeeded the fall, the seed of 
the woman was to be wounded in the heel only, whilst the seed 
of the serpent was to be wounded in the head. Is there not a 
deep spiritual meaning in all this? 

4. If we consider that created intelligence is not probably 
confined to this world, but that it spreads out over innumer- 
able worlds; that sentient and intelligent life may probably 
embrace in its sum, not only what may be found in worlds, 
but what may be found in innumerable systems of worlds, 
and that sin may not have found its way into those happy re- 
gions, we will see that the apparent frustration of what we 
would suppose to be the wise and benevolent purposes of God 
in his work of creation dwindles down into small dimensions, 
and that the dark spot which appears in our spiritual firma- 
ment, however dark it may be, is but a speck, scarcely visible 
in the limitless expanse of the universe. The question will 
then be between a boundless and glorious firmament studded 
with stars, and crowned with beauty and splendor, but dis- 
figured by a single spot so small that it dwindles to a point, 
and the same firmament unadorned by a single star. Would 
a solitude so monotonous and so dreary in its aspect be prefer- 


able? 
5. The Scriptures present this subject in still another aspect. 


The very existence of sin and misery is turned, under the 
guidance of infinite benevolence, to the account of joy and 
rejoicing: “¢I say unto you, that likewise joy shall be in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety and 
nine just persons which need no repentance.” In conformity 
with the doctrine of this passage, we are to believe that sin, 
and its certain result, misery, although their character and 
their aspect are dark and gloomy, are still the incidental occa- 
sions ofan order of happiness which would otherwise never 
have been enjoyed. In commenting on this passage, Dr. 
Chalmers says: 

“Hor any thing I know, every planet which rolls in im- 
mensity around me may be a land of righteousness, and a 
member of the household of God, and have her secure dwell- 
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ing-place within that ample limit which embraces his great 
and universal family. But I know at least of one wanderer, 
and how woefully she has strayed from peace and from purity, 
and how, in dreary alienation from Him who made her, she 
has bewildered herself among those many devious tracks which 
have carried her far from the path of immortality; and how 
sadly tarnished are those beauties and felicities which prom- 
ised on that morning of her existence when God looked on 
her, and saw that all was very good—which promised to bless 
and adorn her; and how, in the eye of the whole unfallen 
creation, she renounced all this goodliness, and is fast depart- 
ing away from them into guilt, and wretchedness, and shame. 
OQ! if there be any truth in this chapter, and any thing sweet 
or touching in the principle which runs throughout all its 
parables, let us cease to wonder, though they who surround 
the throne of love should be looking so intently toward us, 
as though, in the way by which they have singled us out, all 
other orbs of space should for one short season on the scale 
of eternity seem forgotten; or though, for every step in her 
recovery, and for every individual who is rendered back again 
to the fold from which she was separated, another and another 
message of triumph should be made to circulate amongst the 
hosts of paradise; or though, lost as we are, and sunk in de- 
pravity as we are, all the sympathies of heaven should now 
be awake on the enterprise of Him who has travailed in the 
greatness of his strength to seek and to save us.’’* 

If it is true—as the Scriptures so distinctly assert—that the 
recovery itself of sinful and ruined men from their sin and 
ruin is a source of joy and rejoicing in heaven, in the degree 
set forth in the passage which we are considering, a light 
from an unexpected quarter is shed over the dark transaction 
by which sin and guilt were introduced into the universe, 
and especially into our world. 

6. Although the sin of angels and men was undoubtedly 
foreseen fein the beginning, it was their own work, in the 
fullest sense of the expression. From their constitution, it 
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was possible for them to sin. Still, that constitution was, as 
far as we can judge, the best which could have been given 
them. In the case of man, at least, it was a constitution con- 
formed to the image of God. How could it have been made 
better ? 

7. It is sometimes said that God permitted sin. I do not 
like the expression. It is true, he did not prevent it; but he 
permitted it, if he permitted it at all, in the sense in which a 
righteous and just ruler permits adultery, theft, murder, and 
other crimes. He knows they will occur; they grow up out 
of the very constitution of man. He does not place a garri- 
son in every house to prevent them; still, we do not say that 
he permits them. We know that he does not approve their 
existence. Neither would I say that God permits sin. I 
know he does not approve it. When I reach this stage in the 
progress of my inquiries, [ am compelled to pause. There 
are things beyond which I cannot reach. No man can ex- 
plain this whole matter of God’s creating angels and men 
with a full knowledge of the sin and ruin which awaited 
them, unless he is able to grasp the whole counsel of God 
from its beginning to its end, and the whole compass of 
thought and action which it was intended to embrace. 

8. I do not say that any or all of these considerations can 
satisfy our minds in relation to the inquiry which we are here 
considering; but I must say that they ought to be considered 
as affording us some light whilst we attempt to read this dark 
chapter in the history of our universe. That we have some 
light ‘is, perhaps, an evidence that there may be more in re- 
serve, to be communicated when we are better prepared to 
receive it. One thing is certain: God is righteous; he is not 
the author of sin. He overrules it, restrains it, will punish it 
in the incorrigible. In all its aspects it is the abominable 
thing which he hates. He is not its author. I regard the 
charge that he is such, whether directly or indirectly made, 
as little short of blasphemy. 
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HeCTURE XX XV: 
ANGELOLOGY—GOOD ANGELS. 


ANGELOLOGY, or the doctrine of angels, is too intimately con- 
nected with all scriptural investigations to be overlooked in a 
series of Lectures upon Theology. Whoever reads the sacred 
writings, sees at once that angels make an important figure in 
the wonderful transactions therein recorded. We wish to 
know something of them—what are their relations to our 
race; what are their relations to the universe; what is their 
nature, and what are their general offices. It may be re- 
marked on this subject— 

I. That the term angel—dyyeAoc—means a messenger. It 
is from déyyéA2Ao, which means to bear a message, to bring tidings, 
or news. The verb does not occur in the Scriptures, but the 
derivative is of constant occurrence. The Hebrew term is 
yon. The import is the same with dyyedoc. Both terms are 
used sometimes of ordinary messengers, but generally they 
describe divine messengers, sent upon special occasions, which 
occur in the operations of divine providence. 

II. That the doctrine of angels is, in a special sense, a doc- 
trine of revelation. Human reason teaches us nothing on this 
_ subject. As we have seen in the early part of this series of 
Lectures, our very necessities, an inevitable sense of our de- 
pendence and helplessness, directs our minds upward to some 
source of strength and aid above ourselves. The suggestion 
thus originated will lead a thoughtful and serious mind to 
some idea, however crude and defective it may’be, of a pri- 
mary cause—such a cause as we call God; but in regard to 
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the existence of angels, it is certainly otherwise. Says Pro- 
fessor Stuart on this subject: 

“‘Tt is plainly beyond the province of human reason, unen- 
lightened by revelation, to determine for or against the real 
existence of angels, good or evil. They do not develop them- 
selves to our senses; they are not the immediate objects of 
our cognizance. Their existence is not a necessary one, like 
that of the Maker of heaven and earth. Consequently, we can 
know nothing which is absolutely certain respecting them, 
except it is revealed to us.” * 

We are thus in want of proper data if we undertake to 
decide in favor of the existence of angels without revelation.. 
But if we undertake to reason against their existence from 
the light of nature, we find ourselves still more embarrassed. 
I refer to the same authority: 

‘“‘ Plainly ourreason cannot decide against their real existence; 
for all our sources of argument in defense of such a position 
must be comprised in analogy, and must depend upon it, and 
in an analogy to that which is the proper object of our cog- 
nizance. But if we go from man downward toward the lower 
species of living creatures, we find a continued gradation of 
being, even down to the lowest. Should we apply this analogy 
in the other direction, and go upward toward the great Su- 
preme, what forbids the supposition that there are interme- 
diate beings between us and him? If reason simply can 
decide any thing, the presumption would seem to be that 
angelic, or, at any rate, superior and intermediate beings, be- 
tween us and the Godhead, do exist.” + 

The question, however, is not to be decided by reason; it 
is a subject of proper revelation. 

III. When we turn to revelation—to the Old Testament— 
we find that in some of the early appearances of these celestial 
beings to men the same persons, or beings, are denominated, — 
indiscriminately, angels and God, and, in some cases, Jehovah. 

1. The following are specimens: 

Gen. xxii. 11, 15-18: “And the angel of the Lord called 
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unto him out of heaven, and said, Abraham, Abraham. And 
he said, Here am I. And the angel of the Lord called unto 
Abraham out of heaven the second time, and said, By myself 
have I sworn, saith the Lord, for because thou hast done this 
thing, and hast not withheld thy son, thine only son, that in 
blessing I will bless thee, and in multiplying I will multiply 
thy seed as the stars of heaven, and as the sand which is upon 
the sea-shore; and thy seed shall possess the gate of his ene- 
mies; and in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed, because thou hast obeyed my voice.”’ 

When we compare this passage with others in this book, we 
find that the angel promises to do the same things which 
Jehovah himself elsewhere promises. The inference is irre- 
sistible, that it 1s Jehovah who speaks in the person of the 
angel. \ 

Ex. i. 2, 6, 14, 15: “And the angel of the Lord appeared 
unto him in a flame of fire out of the midst of a bush; and 
he looked, and behold the bush burned with fire, and the bush 
was not consumed. Moreover, he said, I am the God of thy 
faiher, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob. And Moses hid his face; for he was afraid to look 
upon God. And God said unto Moses, 1AM THAT I AM; 
and he said, Thus shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, I 
AM hath sent me unto you. And God said, moreover, unto 
Moses, Thus shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, The 
Lord God of your fathers, the God of Abraham, the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob hath sent me unto you: this is 
my name forever, and this is my memorial unto all genera- 
tions.” 

I make the same remark upon this passage which I made 
upon the preceding. The person appearing to Moses was an 
angel, and at the same time claims to be the “I AM THAT 
IAM,” “The God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the 
God of Jacob.’ He was Jehovah. 

Gen. xlviii. 15, 16: “ Andhe blessed Joseph, and said, Grod, 
before whom my fathers Abraham and Isaac did walk, the God 
which fed me all my life long unto this day; the angel which 
redeemed me from all evil, bless the lads, and let my name be 
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named on them, and the name of my fathers Abraham and 
Isaac, and let them grow into a multitude in the midst of the 
eariny 

God and the angel of redemption are represented as the 
same person. I need not multiply such passages. These 
will serve as specimens. It may be added, however, that the 
appearance to Jacob at Bethel and at Peniel, to Joshua at 
Gilgal, and to Balaam on his journey to meet Balak, doubt- 
less belong to the same class of appearances which I have 
mentioned. Allow me still to add that the person who ap- 
peared to Moses and the children of Israel in the wilderness, 
repeatedly under the name and character of God, and fre- 
quently of Jehovah, is styled by the prophet, the angel of his 
presence. 

2. The explanation of what seems to be enigmatical in 
these passages is, that the person appearing was really the 
Saviour, the seed of the woman who was afterward more fully 
revealed in the person of Jesus Christ. They were theoph- 
anies, early manifestations of the Godhead in superintending 
the affairs of the Church. The Lord appeared to Abraham 
in the plains of Mamre, as he sat in the door of his tent; but 
when the divine manifestation was fully made, three men stood 
by him. The terrible doom of Sodom was disclosed. An 
angel of the Lord appeared to Gideon as he threshed wheat 
by the wine-press, and made known to him that he was the 
destined deliverer of his people. An angel of the Lord ap- 
peared to Manoah and his wife, and foretold the birth and 
mission of Samson. In all these cases the Son of God was 
doubtless the real person manifested, even then developing 
the principles and supporting the interests of his incipient 
kingdom. In this agency he may be properly denominated 
an angel—a messenger, a person sent. 

IV. But the scriptural term, as it has been already inti- 
mated, is generally used in a different sense—to describe a 
class of ‘‘spiritual beings of a nature exalted far abové that 
of man, although infinitely removed from that of God, whose 
office is to do him service in heaven, and by his appointment 
to succor and defend men on earth.’”’ An angel is a created 
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spiritual being, occupying a position, or rather possessing a 
rank, somewhere between God and men. In addition to 
what has been already said on this subject, I may be allowed 
to insist that, with the Scriptures before us, we are compelled 
to admit the existence of such an order of beings. As I have 
said, also, our information on the subject must come from the 
Scriptures; but the Scriptures are full of it. The existence 
and operations of angels are almost as fully and distinctly 
set forth as the existence and operations of men.» Admitting 
the divine authority of the Scriptures, I do not consider the 
question of the existence of angels debatable. 

VY. Angels are represented in the Scriptures as beings of 
great importance. Says Dr. Dwight: 

“‘ Besides the general name of angels, or messengers, de- 
rived from their peculiar employment, they are called in the 
Scriptures by the following:—6pévo, Thrones; Kupcérnrec, 
Dominions; ’Apya?, Principalities, or Governments; Avyvdzerc, 
Powers; ’EZovoia, Authorities; 6a, Living Ones; Cherubim, 
Knowing Ones, or those in whom is fullness of knowledge; 
Seraphim, or Burning Ones; Elohim, Gods. All these names, 
as will be evident to the slightest attention, are plainly and 
strongly significant of their great importance. With the 
greatest probability, however, they are names very imper- 
fectly descriptive of their natures, although, without doubt, 
they are the most suitable which human language contains. 
Still, these names are exceedingly forcible declarations of their 
supreme distinction among created intelligences, and the im- 
portant character which they hold in the universe.”’ * 

In the passages of Scripture in which these terms occur, 
they are evidently used in a metonymical sense. Thrones are 
substituted for those who sit upon them; Dominions and 
Principalities for those who hold them; Powers and Author- 
ities for those who exercise them. I quote again from Dr. 
Dwight. The thought presented is beautiful and impressive: 

‘Tt ought to be observed,”’ says he, ‘that angels are also 
called morning stars, to denote their peculiar beauty and splen- 
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dor of character, and not improbably as harbingers of Christ, 
the Sun of righteousness; and sons of G'od, to teach us that 
they are nearly connected with the Creator, dwell in his house 
as his children, and enjoy his parental presence, care, and 
love.”’.* 

These were the morning stars which sang together, and the 
sons of God who shouted for joy when the foundations of the 
world were marked out and the corner-stone was laid. All 
these circumstances indicate very clearly the importance of 
the place which angels occupy in the economy of divine prov- 
idence. We may consider— 

VI. That angels exist in great numbers. The Scriptures 
give us various intimations on this subject. 

Dan. vii. 9, 10: ‘I beheld till the thrones were cast down,”’ 
or rather set up, established, “‘and the Ancient of days did 
sit, whose garment was white as snow, and the hair of his 
head like the pure wool; his throne was like the fiery flame, 
and his wheels as burning fire. A fiery stream issued and 
came forth from before him; thousand thousands ministered unto 
him, and ten thousand times ten thousand stood before him; the 
judgment was set, and the books were opened.”’ 

This passage hardly refers to the general judgment, but 
rather to some event in God’s providential administration. 
To what particular event, however, we need not now inquire. 
But who were “the thousand thousands”’ that “‘ ministered to 
him,” and the “ten thousand times ten thousand”’ that ‘stood 
before him’’? This isa proper inquiry. We infer from the 
relation in which they stood to him, and from their mode of 
ministration, that they were angels. The multitude was very 
great. ‘ 

Psalm Ixviil. 17: “The chariots of God are twenty thousand, 
even thousands of angels.”’ 

Heb. xii. 22: “But ye are come unto Mount Sion, and unto 
the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an 
innumerable company of angels.”’ 

Matt. xxvi. 58: ‘“Thinkest thou that I cannot now pray to 
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my Father, and he shall presently give me more than twelve 
legions of angels ?”’ 

According to the Roman estimate, twelve legions would 
have been about seventy-five thousand. The term is used in 
the New Testament, however, in an indefinite sense. A legion 
was a great number. 

Rev. v. 11: ‘“‘And I beheld, and I heard the voice of many 
angels round about the throne, and the beasts, and the elders; 
and the number of them was ten thousand times ten thousand, 
and thousands of thousands.” 

Such scriptures indicate that the number of these heavenly 
ministers is very great. As we proceed in our examination 
into the nature of their employments, or offices, we will find 
that great numbers are needed, if God can be said to need 
any thing. 

VII. Angels are mighty in-strength. 

Psalm ciii. 20: ‘“‘Bless the Lord, ye his angels, that excel in 
strength, that do his commandments, hearkening to the voice 
of his word.” 

In conformity with what is attributed to the angels in this 
passage—their excelling in strength--an angel of the Lord is rep- 
resented as destroying, by means of a pestilence, seventy 
thousand men of Judah and Israel, in the space of three days. 
Also, an “angel of the Lord went: forth, and smote in the 
camp of the Assyrians a hundred and four-score and five 
thousand”? men in one night. Again, four angels are repre- 
sented in the Apocalypse as ‘standing upon the four corners 
of the earth, and holding the four winds of the earth, that the 
wind should not blow on the earth, nor on the sea, nor on any 
tree,”’ 

Of course this description is highly figurative, as is the 
most of the Apocalypse; but still, all legitimate figures are 
derived from facts. Unless we admit the fact set forth in the 
proposition which we are considering, the language is mere 
bombast, and we would certainly be slow in making a charge 
of bombast against the Holy Spirit. Furthermore, the ex- 
pression, a strong angel, and a mighty angel, are of frequent 
occurrence in the Apocalypse. 
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VIII. I group three characteristics together. 

1. Angels possess great activity. This results from their 
nature as spiritual beings. We have seen that they are spirits, 
and also that spiritual beings are essentially active. In conform- 
ity with this essential characteristic we have the following: 

Psalm civ. 4: “ Who maketh his angels spirits, and his min- 
isters a flaming fire.” This passage is quoted by the apostle: 

Heb. i. 7: “And of the angels he saith, Who maketh his 
angels spirits, and his ministers a flame of fire.” 

In both these passages the original words, translated spirits, 
mean winds. In the passage from, the Psalm we have the 
text thus: “*Who maketh his angels, nmn—winds;” and in 
the passage, as quoted by the apostle, we have: ‘His angeis 
nmvetwara—winds.” “The swiftness of the wind” is a popular 
expression. If the angels are made winds, they are endowed 
with great fleetness and activity. The Scriptures attribute 
wings to angels. They are represented as flying through the 
heavens in the execution of the tasks assigned them. All 
these representations indicate their superior activity. 

2. Angels excel in knowledge. This is inferred from the 
fact that they have great advantages for its acquisition. They 
have been under immediate’ divine direction and instruction 
for at least six thousand years. These have been years, too, 
of experience and observation. Are we not to suppose that 
they have improved these advantages? We suppose the liv- 
ing creatures, or the four beasts of the Apocalypse, to be 
symbolical of the angels who surround the throne. They are 
represented as being full of eyes within: | 

‘That is,” says Dr. Dwight, “to have been all intelligence, 
all consciousness; turning their attention every way; behold- 
ing at once all things within the reach of their understand- 
ing; and discerning them with a clearness of perception 
which is the most perfect created semblance of the intuitive 
and boundless views of the Omniscient Mind.” * 

I have already presented them as Cherubim — Knowing 
Ones. 
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3. The angels that kept their first estate are holy. Their 
holiness has never known a defect. The splendor of their 
character has never experienced an eclipse. Says Dr. Dwight: 

‘‘The evidence of this truth is so multiform and so abun- 
dant in the Scriptures, that no particular proof or illustration 
seems to be necessary. Their joy and praise at the creation, 
their divine transport at the birth of the Redeemer, and the 
union of glory to God in the highest, and good-will toward men 
disclosed by that-wonderful event, and their noble and disin- 
terested exultation in the repentance of ruined sinners, are 
all sublime manifestations of the unalloyed holiness, of the 
preéminent beauty of mind possessed by this dignified order 
of beings. The name Seraphim, or Burning Ones, is also a 
most forcible representation of this exalted character. In this 
name the mind of an angel is exhibited as enkindled with one 
intense and eternal flame of divine love, burning with a clear, 
unceasing, perpetual fervor and splendor. Such a love we 
cannot but see is entirely suited to the character of those who 
stand before God, dwell in his house, enjoy his favor, and ex- 
ercise the glorious offices of his kingdom. In accordance 
with this character, the four living ones—Zéa—who are ex- 
hibited as representatives of the angelic host in heaven, mani- 
fest their exalted love to the great Author of their blessings 
by celebrating, with an unceasing voice, his infinite holiness 
and excellency throughout the never-ending progress of their 
being. In this glorious employment, also, all the innumerable 
company of angels are declared to unite with them, to be ani- 
mated by the same perfect character, and to harmonize with 
them in their hearts, as well as in their songs.” * 

IX. We now consider the offices of the angels. These 
may be innumerable; a few only are mentioned in the Script- 
ures. ‘To these we will confine ourselves. All inquiries be- 
yond these would of necessity be guided by mere speculation. 
Taking the Scriptures as our guide, we find— 

1. That the angels are employed in what may be denomi- 
nated immediate, or personal, services rendered to God. 
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First. They seem to have been present for some personal ser- 
vice on the occasion of giving the law upon Mount Sinai. 

Heb. ii. 2, 3: “For if the word spoken by angels was stead- 
fast, and every transgression and disobedience received a just 
recompense of reward, how shall we escape, if we neglect so 
great salvation ?”’ 

Other passages seem fe indicate that ‘the word spoken by 
angels’’ was the word of the law given from Sinai, and that 
nee had some agency in its communication. 

Acts vii. 52, 53: ‘And they have slain them which showed 
before of the coming of the Just One, of whom ye have been 
now the betrayers and murderers, who have received the law by 
disposition of angels, and have not kept it.” 

Gal. ii. 19: “Wherefore, then, serveth the law? It was 
added by reason of transgressions till the seed should come, 
to whom the promise was made; and it was ordained by an- 
gels in the hand of a mediator.” 

Bloomfield explains—or rather, renders—the second of these 
passages thus: ‘‘ Ye who have received the law at the appoint- 
ment of angels—that is, angels being appointed as minister- 
ing instruments for its promulgation.” Of the latter passage 
he says: “The words datayelc bi dyyéAwv are closely con- 
nected with mpoceréOn—it was added. Render, ‘promulgated 
by, or through, the intervention of angels.’’’ These script- 
ures seem at least to indicate that angels had some agency in 
the promulgation of the law. Whatever the extent of that 
agency may have been, doubtless in its nature it was an agency 
of ministration. 

Deut. xxxiil. 2: ‘And he said, The Lord came from Sinai, 
and rose up from Seir unto them; he shined forth from Mount 
Paran, and he came with ten thousands of his saznis; from 
his right hand went forth a fiery law for them.” 

Dr. Kennicott questions the integrity of this passage. In 
the original we have wip nasm—multitudes of holiness. An 
abstract is evidently used for a concrete—holiness for holy 
beings. If the text is not defective, the holy beings who 
attended when the fiery law was given were most likely angels 
rather than saints. 
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Psalm lxvill. 17: “The chariots of God are twenty thou- 
sand, even thousands of angels; the Lord is among them, as 
in Sinai.” 

I have already quoted this passage for another purpose. I 
present it here as an illustration of the ministry of angels 
upon the occasion of giving the law. The Lord is among the 
thousands, as in Sinai. 

Secondly. They perform their ministrations in the ordinary 
operations of divine providence. When Daniel prayed and 
made supplication, with fasting, and sackcloth, and ashes, the 
angel Gabriel was sent to explain to him the import of the . 
prophecies in relation to the Jews, then in captivity. An 
angel was employed, as we have seen, in punishing David for 
numbering the people. An angel was employed in inflicting 
vengeance.upon Sennacherib and his army. An angel was 
employed in bringing a message of comfort to Hagar, and in 
restraining Abraham when about to slay his son. An angel 
was sent to Mary to announce the birth of the approaching 
Messiah, and a host of angels appeared to the shepherds upon 
the occasion of his birth. An angel appeared to Zacharias, 
and foretold the birth of John the Baptist. I need not mul- 
tiply illustrations. The Scriptures are full of them. 

2. They are employed in ministrations to our Saviour. 

First. In his temptation in the wilderness they succored 
him. When the devil left him, “angels came and ministered 
unto him.” 

Secondly. In his agony in the garden, while he prayed, 
‘there appeared an angel unto him from heaven, strengthen- 
ing him.” 

Thirdly. Upon the oecasion of his resurrection, while he 
lay in the sepulcher, ‘there was a great earthquake ; for the 
angel of the Lord descended from heaven, and came and 
rolled back the stone from the door, and sat upon it. His 
countenance was like lightning, and his raiment white as 

snow.’ Another account is, that two angels appeared clothed 
jn white, and “ sitting, the one at the head, and the other at 
the feet, where the body of Jesus had lain.” 

Fourthly. Upon the occasion of his ascension, while his 
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disciples ‘looked steadfastly toward heaven, as he went up, 
behold, two men stood by them clothed in white apparel; 
which also said, Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up 
into heaven? This same Jesus which is taken up from you 
into heaven, shall come in like manner as ye have seen him 
go into heaven.” 

These two men in white apparel were, without doubt, an- 
gels commissioned to minister on this sublime occasion. 

Fifthly. Angels shall minister to him when he comes to 
consummate his great work in executing judgment upon the 
sons of men. 

Matt. xxv. 81: “When the Son of man shall come in his 
glory, and all the holy angels with him, then shall he sit upon 
the throne of his glory, and before him shall be gathered all 
nations; and he shall separate them one from another, as a 
shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats.” 

Matt. xxiv. 81: “And he shall send his angels with a great 
sound of a trumpet, and they shall gather together his elect from 
the four winds, from one end of heaven to the other.” 

2 Thess. i. 7, 8: “And to you who are troubled, rest with 
us, when the Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven with 
his mighty angels—per’ dyyédwv dvvdépewe abtov, with angels of 
his might—in flaming fire, taking vengeance on them that 
know not God, and that obey not the gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.”’ 

1 Thess. iv. 16: ‘For the Lord himself shall descend from 
heaven with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, and with 
the trump of God; and the dead in Christ shall rise first.” 

Matt. xii. 41,42: “The Son of man shall send forth his 
angels, and they shall gather out of his kingdom all things that 
offend, and them which do iniquity, and shall cast them into a 
furnace of fire; there shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth.” 

All these passages are exceedingly expressive. The angels 
watched over the birth and the whole pilgrimage ofthe Son 
of God. They ministered to him in his agony in the garden; 
upon the occasions of his resurrection and ascension; they 
will be the ministers of his mercy and grace, and the execu- 
tioners of his wrath, in the great day when he comes to judge 
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the world. They are even now the affected spectators of his 
great work, watching with intense and unflagging interest the 
advancement and growing strength of his kingdom on earth, 
and reaping a rich harvest of joy and rejoicing from the re- 
turn of every penitent sinner to the heavenly Father whom 
he has offended. 

38. Angels are employed as the guardians and patrons of 
nations. This was particularly true of the Jews, or the He- 
brew nation. In the escape of the Hebrews from Egypt, and 
in their journey through the wilderness, the angel of God was 
their guide and defense. 

Ex. xiv. 19, 20: ‘‘And .the Ta of God, which went before 
the camp of Israel, removed and went behind them; and the 
pular of the cloud went from before their face and stood be- 
hind them; and it came between the camp of the Egyptians 
and the camp of Israel.” 

Ex. xxiil. 20: ‘Behold, I send an angel before thee to keep 
thee in the way, and to bring thee into the place which I have 
prepared.” 

Ex. xxxil. 2: “And I will send an angel before thee, and I 
will drive out the Canaanite, the Amorite, and the Hittite, 
and the Perizzite, the Hivite, and the Jebusite.”’ 

Num. xx. 16: ‘“Andwhen we cried unto the Lord, he heard 
our voice, and sent an angel, and hath brought us forth out of 
of Egypt; and behold, we are here in Kadesh, a city in the 
uttermost part of thy ee der.’ 

Isa, Ixiii. 9: ‘In all their “e he was afflicted, and the 
angel of his presence saved them; in his love, and in his pity, 
he redeemed them; and he bore them, and carried them all] 
the days of old.” 

All these passages relate to Oe guardianship of angels over 
the Hebrews by the appointment of God. In the tenth chap- 
ter of Daniel, an angel, who was one of the guardians of the 
Jews, in the form of a man, ‘represents himself as struggling 
with the Prince of Persia me the liberation of the Jews. He 
promises to renew his efforts, and indicates his prospect of 
success by declaring that ‘the Prince of Grecia will come,’ 
for the purpose of overthrowing the Persian Empire.” 
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In the prophecy of Zechariah, an angel of the Lord is rep- 
resented as pleading for Judah and Jerusalem, in their afflic- 
tion. “O Lord of hosts, how long wilt thou not have mercy 
on Jerusalem and on the cities of Judah, against which thou 
hast had indignation these three-score and ten years?”’ Again: 
“We shewed me Joshua, the high-priest, standing before the 
angel of the Lord, and Satan standing at his right hand to re- 
sist him. And the angel of the Lord protested unto Joshua, 
saying, Thus saith the Lord of hosts, If thou wilt walk in my 
ways, and if thou wilt keep my charge, then thou shalt also 
judge my house, and shalt keep my courts; and I will give 
thee places to walk among those that stand by.”” Throughout 
this prophecy the guardianship of the Jews returning from 
their captivity is attributed to angels. 

4. Angels are appointed to the guardianship of good men. 
‘When Daniel was cast into the den of lions, the following is 
his report to the king: 

Dan. vi. 22: “My God hath sent his angel, and hath shut 
the lions’ mouths, that they have not hurt me, forasmuch as 
before him innocency was found in me; and also before thee, 
O king, have I done no hurt.” 

When the Prophet Elijah was fleeing from the presence of 
those who sought his life, and was in the wilderness without 
food, ‘‘as he lay and slept under a juniper-tree, behold, an 
angel touched him, and said unto him, Arise, eat. And he 
did eat, and drink, and laid him down again. And the angel of 
the Lord came again the second time, and touched him, and 
said, Arise, and eat; because the journey is too great for 
thee.’ 

Psalm xci. 9-12: ‘Because thou hast made the Lord, which 
is my refuge, even the Most High, thy habitation, there shall 
no evil befall thee, neither shall any plague come nigh thy 
dwelling. For he shall give his angels charge over thee, to keep 
thee in all thy ways. They shall bear thee up in their hands, 
lest thou dash thy foot against a stone.” 

Psalm xxxiv. 7: “The angel of the Lord encampeth round 
about them that fear him, and delivereth them.” 

An angel appeared to Cornelius, and bade him send for 
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Peter, who should instruct him in the truths of the gospel. 
An angel delivered Peter from the prison, and from the power 
of Herod. An angel stood by Paul when he was driven by 
the storm, and in danger of momentary shipwreck, and said: 
‘“‘Fear not, Paul; thou must be brought before Cesar; and 
lo, God hath given thee all them that sail with thee.’”?’ When 
the apostles were committed to the common prison, “the angel 
of the Lord by night opened the prison-doors, and brought 
them forth, and said, Go, stand and speak in the temple to 
the people all the words of this life.” 

I close this topic with the following passage: 

Heb. 1. 18, 14: “But to which of the angels said he at any 
time, Sit on my right hand, until I make thine enemies thy 
footstool? <Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to min- 
ister for them who shall be heirs of salvation?”’ 

I quote from Dr. Dwight: 

‘‘In this passage,’’ says he, ‘‘we are plainly taught that 
ministering to the saints is a standing employment of angels 
throughout all the ages of time. Accordingly, they are ex- 
hibited in Jacob’s vision of the ladder as ascending and de- 
scending from heaven to earth, and from earth to heaven, 
continually, in discharge of this great duty. According to 
this declaration, also, we are furnished by the Scriptures with 
numerous examples of their actual ministry to the children 
of God. Thus angels delivered Lot from Sodom; Jacob from 
Esau; Daniel from the lions; his three companions from the 
fiery furnace; Peter from Herod, and the Jewish Sanhedrim ; 
and the nation of the Israelites successively from the Egyp- 
tians, Canaanites, and Assyrians. Thus they conducted Lot, 
Abraham, and the Israelites, in seasons of great difficulty and 
danger, to places and circumstances of safety and peace. Thus 
they conducted Gideon to the destruction of the Midianites, 
Joseph and Mary to Egypt, Philip to the eunuch, and Cor- 
nelius to Peter, to the knowledge of the gospel through him, 
and to the salvation of himself, his family, and his friends. 
Thus angels instructed Abraham, Joshua, Gideon, David, Eli- 
jah, Daniel, Zechariah the prophet, Zachariah the father of 
John the Baptist, the Virgin Mary, the apostles and their 
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fellow-disciples. Thus they comforted Jacob at the approach 
of Hsau; Daniel in his peculiar sorrows and dangers; Zach- 
ariah in the sufferings of his nation; Joseph and Mary in 
their perplexities; Christ in his agony; the apostles and their 
companions after his resurrection; Paul immediately before 
his shipwreck; and the Church universally by the testimony 
and instruction given in the Revelation of St. John.” * 

5. A single passage of Scripture teaches us that angels have 
the guardianship of little children: 

Matt. xviii. 10: “‘Take heed that ye despise not one of 
these little ones; for I say unto you, that in heaven their 
angels do always behold the face of my Father which is in 
heaven.” 

“‘These little ones’’ were evidently little children. This is 
clear from the context. Are little children held in so high 
estimation in God’s account, that ministering angels are ap- 
pointed to watch over them? ‘This seems to be the doctrine 
of the text. And is it wonderful, when we are told that the 
very sparrow does not fall to the ground without the notice 
of our heavenly Father—that he feeds the ravens, and clothes 
the lilies of the field with beauty? It is certainly a doctrine 
full of comfort, in view of the helplessness of infaney, and 
the innumerable dangers which are always around it. 

6. Angels are sometimes employed in the infliction of pun- 
ishment upon the wicked. The two angels that waited and 
destroyed Sodom are an illustration. ‘We will destroy this 
place,’’ say they, ‘“‘because the cry of them is waxen great 
before the face of the Lord; and the Lord hath sent us to destroy 
i.’ Again, when Herod Agrippa, with too much self-com- 
placency, received the flatteries of the giddy multitude, “the 
angel of the Lord smote him, because he gave not God the 
glory; and he was eaten of worms, and gave up the ghost.” 
The case already mentioned of the destruction of the army 
of Sennacherib is an illustration. In the infliction of the 
last plague upon Egypt, God is said to have gone forth about 
midnight for the destruction of the first-born. Professor 
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Stuart supposes that the minister of the terrible vengeance 
on that occasion was an angel. The destroyer—mnozn—prob- 
ably means an angel—destroyer. The apostle warns the Cor- 
inthians: ‘‘Neither murmur ye as some of them also mur- 
mured and were destroyed of the destroyer — 6doOpevtod.”’ 
Bloomfield translates dAo0pevroc, “the destroying angel.” In 
the Apocalypse the seven angels are represented as sounding 
with seven trumpets, which are the signals of destruction ; 
and seven angels also pour out seven vials, which are full of 
divine wrath. All these are illustrations of my proposition, 
that angels are sometimes employed in the infliction of punishment 
upon the wicked. 

I now close this interesting discussion with the following 
remarks: 

First. God is not wanting in agencies for the accomplish- 
ment of all his purposes of glory, of mercy, and wrath. “The 
chariots of God are twenty thousand, even thousands of 
angels.” Thousand thousands minister unto him ; and ten thousand 
times ten thousand stand before him. If messengers are needed 
for the purpose of carrying intelligence to the remotest parts 
of the universe, of supporting a good man who is tottering 
along the path of his pilgrimage here, or of inflicting punish- 
ment upon a proud and haughty scoffer, or oppressor of the 
weak and helpless, they are always at hand. 

Secondly. These good and holy beings take the deepest in- 
terest in the affairs of this world. When the mysteries of re- 
demption were unfolding themselves so sublimely, the angels 
are represented as earnestly desiring to look into them—eic é 
emOvuovo dyyedor rapaxtipa; they stand with necks stretched. 
They rejoice when even a single sinner in penitence and hu- 
mility returns to God. They are no strangers to the suffer- 
ings and sorrows of this world, and as they ministered to the 
Saviour while here, so they minister to his followers. 

Thirdly. Their chief employment is the guardianship and 
eare of good men. “Are they not all ministering spirits sent 
forth to minister for them who shall be heirs of salvation?”’ 
The great work of God upon earth is the effecting of the sal- 
vation of men. Angels are chiefly employed, therefore, in 
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cooperating with him in that work. ven the care of little 
children is not considered beneath their attention. 

Fourthly. They are the executioners of the wrath and 
righteous judgment of Almighty God. As the tares are gath- 
ered in harvest and burned, so the angels will collect in the 
end of the world all offenders, and will cast them into a fur- 
nace of fire. The Son of man will come with his mighty an- 
gels in flaming fire, “taking vengeance on them that know 
not God, and obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Inflictions already suffered by the enemies of God from the 
hands of these terrible agents are an indication of what still 
awaits offenders from the hand of the same agents, when the 
Son of man comes to reckon with our assembled race. The 
mighty angels of God will then render a terrible retribution 
upon his enemies. 
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We have considered the character and offices of a class of 
angels. We may denominate them the holy angels, or angels 
that kept their first estate. In addition to these is another 
class of angels. They are denominated by the apostle ‘the 
angels which kept not their first estate.” We therefore dis- 
tinguish them as fallen angels. 

I. The chief of the fallen angels is mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures under various names. 

1. He is called Satan. The word Satan—je—means an 
adversary, an enemy. 

(1) Satan provoked David to number the people. 

1 Chron. xxi. 1: “And Satan stood up against Israel, and 
provoked David to number Israel.” 

One of David’s imprecations upon his enemy was that a 
wicked man might be set over him, and that Satan might stand at his 
right hand. Satan presented himself before the Lord among 
the sons of God as the adversary of Job. 

Zech. ii. 1, 2: “And he showed me Joshua the high-priest 
standing before the angel of the Lord, and Satan standing at 
his right hand to resist him. And the Lord said unto Satan, 
The Lord rebuke thee, O Satan!” 

In all these cases Satan is represented as an adversary—an 
opposer. 

(2) In the New Testament the term is used in the same 
sense. Satan is universally represented as an adversary. Our 
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Saviour said to the Evil Spirit, in reply to one of his most 
powerful appeals: “Get thee hence, Satan!” Satan was the 
adversary—the great enemy of the Son of God. Satan cometh 
and taketh away the word that is sown in our hearts. Satan en- 
tered into Judas Iscariot. Satan filled the hearts of Ananias 
and Sapphira to lie to the Holy Ghost in relation to the price 
of the land. Satan is transformed into an angel of light, for 
the purpose of doing mischief. These references will serve 
as specimens. 

2. He is called the devil. The original is, 6 didBodoc. It 
means an accuser, a slanderer, libelous, injurious. It is very ex- 
pressive. Our Saviour was led by “the Spirit into the wilder- 
ness, to be tempted of the devil.” The devil took him into 
the holy city, and placed him upon a pinnacle of the temple. 
The devil took him up into an exceeding high mountain, and 
showed him all the kingdoms of the world. Michael the 
archangel contended with the devil about the body of Moses. 
The Evil Spirit is called “the dragon, that old serpent which 
is the devil, and Satan.”’ 

8. He is once denominated Apollyon. The term means a 
destroyer—’AnoAdtwr. 

Rev. ix. 11: “And they had a king over them, which is 
the angel of the bottomless pit, whose name in the Hebrew 
tongue is Abaddon, but in the Greek tongue he hath his name 
Apollyon.”’ 

The corresponding Hebrew word, Abaddon—jasx—is an 
abstract noun, and means destruction; and in one passage— 
Prov. xv. 11—perhaps the place of destruction. It is in- 
tensive in its import. The Wicked One is not merely a de- 
stroyer, but destruction itself. 

II. We may consider fora moment the question of the real 
existence of the being denominated thus: Satan, the devil, and 
Apollyon. Is such an existence a reality? or is what is at- 
tributed to Satan in the Scriptures mere scriptural machin- 
ery? I quote from a respectable authority: 

“Tt would be a waste of time to prove that, in various de- 
grees of clearness, the personal existence of a Spirit of Evil 
is revealed again and again in the Scriptures. Every quality, 
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every action, which can indicate personality, is attributed to 
him in language which cannot be explained away. The ten- 
dency of the mind, in its inquiries into the origin of evil, is 
generally toward one or other of two extremes. The first, is 
to consider evil as a negative imperfection, arising in some 
unknown and inexplicable way from the nature of matter, or 
from some disturbing influences which limit the action of 
goodness on earth. The other is the old Persian or Mani- 
cheean hypothesis, which traces the existence of evil to a rival 
creator, not subordinate to the Creator of good, though per- 
haps inferior to him in power, and destined to be overcome 
by him at last. The revelation of Seripture, speaking with 
‘authority, meets the truth, and removes the error inherent in 
both these hypotheses. It asserts in the strongest terms the 
perfect supremacy of God, so that under his permission alone, 
and for his inscrutable purposes, evil is allowed to exist. It 
regards this evil as an anomaly and corruption, to be taken 
away by a new manifestation of divine love in the Incarna- 
tion and Atonement. The conquest of it began virtually in 
God’s ordinance after the fall itself, was effected actually on 
the cross, and shall be perfected in its results at the judgment- 
day. Still, Scripture recognizes the existence of evil in the 
world, not only as felt in outward circumstances—‘ the world’ 
—and as inborn in the soul of man—‘the flesh’—but also as 
proceeding from the influence of an Evil Spirit, exercising 
that mysterious power of free-will which God’s rational crea- 
tures possess to rebel against him, and to draw others into 
the same rebellion—‘the devil.’ ’’* 

I add to this paragraph that, as I have already stated, ‘‘ with 
the New Testament in our hands, it seems to me that we 
might as well question the existence of God, of Jesus Christ, 
of Peter, or Paul, as of Satan.” But the New Testament is 
not alone in supporting the truth of his existence. The-Old 
Testament, though not so full on this subject, is nevertheless 
sufficiently full. As we have seen, Satan appeared against 
Job; Satan moved David to number Israel. David impre- 
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eated the antagonism of Satan upon his enemy. All these 
cases are presented, in addition to the agency employed in 
the temptation of our first parents. It is impossible to ex- 
plain this dark transaction, without admitting that a higher 
agency was employed than the agency of the visible serpent. 
Under the prophetical dispensation, we have intimations of 
the agency of Satan in the production of mischief. 

III. The character and operations of Satan are developed 
in the Scriptures by degrees. This was to be expected. It 
was in conformity with the general law of divine develop- 
ment. The same method was adopted in disclosing the cer- 
tainty of Christ’s coming, and in unfolding his character and 
the objects of his mission. In the garden the seed of the 
woman is foretold, not to the woman or to the man, but to 
the serpent. The disclosure was evidently known to our first 
parents, but it is by no means probable that its full import 
was understood. After an interval of two thousand years, 
the same truth is more fully disclosed to Abraham, in the 
form of a promise. It is hardly to be supposed that Abra- 
ham understood its full significance. In this manner, thus 
slowly was the most important truth developed which was 
ever disclosed to our world. I might illustrate the same prin- 
ciple by other providential* processes, but forbear. It thus 
appears that the existence and operations of Satan are seldom 
brought to view in the early portions of revelation; but as 
the divine communication becomes fuller and clearer, these 
truths are more fully and clearly developed. In the New 
Testament he becomes the immediate and personal antagonist 
of the Son of God, and is represented as a roaring lion, going 
about, and seeking whom he may devour. His subordinates, too, 
as we shall see, display, especially in the time of Christ, un- 
wonted vigor and energy in opposing and counteracting the 
great objects of the Saviour’s mission upon earth. In the fol- 
lowing passage from our Saviour we have the existence and 
character of the Wicked One disclosed with great power, and, 
according to other scriptures, with great truthfulness. He 
says to the captious and unbelieving Jews: 

John vii. 44: “Ye are of your father the devil, and the lusts 
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of your father ye will do. He was a murderer from the be- 
ginning, and abode not in the truth, because there is no truth 
in him. When he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own; 
for he is a liar, and the father of it.” 

IV. What was Satan originally? and how did he become 
what he now is? I have already considered these questions 
very briefly, but call them up again. 

1. He was originally an angel of light. This is the com- 
mon theory. I can suggest nothing better. He is now rep- 
resented as a spiritual being possessing great power and influ- 
ence. We suppose that nothing has been changed in him, 
except his moral nature. We do not believe that God created 
Satan with his present moral nature. He did not create man 
with his present moral nature; he created man upright; but 
the original uprightness has been lost. We reason from this 
that he created Satan upright—not Satan indeed, but what has 
become Satan. The uprightness of this exalted being was 
also lost. ‘‘The whole description of his power implies a 
spiritual nature and spiritual influence. _We conclude, there- 
fore, that he was of angelic nature, a rational and spiritual 
creature, superhuman in power, wisdom, and energy; and not 
only so, but an archangel, one of the ‘princes’ of heaven. We 
cannot, of course, conceive that any thing essentially and ori- 
ginally-evil was created by God. We can only conjecture, 
therefore, that Satan is a fallen angel, who once had a time of 
probation, but whose condemnation is now irrevocably fixed. 
But of the time, cause, and manner of his fall, Scripture tells 
us scarcely any thing. It limits its disclosures as always to ~ 
that which we need to know. But while these things are 
passed by almost in silence, Scripture describes to us dis- 
tinctly the moral nature of the Evil One. This is no barren 
speculation to those who, by yielding to evil, may become the 
‘children of Satan,’ instead of the ‘children of God.’ The 
ideal of goodness is made up of the three great moral attri- 
butes of God—love, truth, and purity, or holiness, combined 
with that spirit which is the natural temper of a finite and de- 
pendent creature—the spirit of faith. We find, accordingly, 
that the opposites of these qualities are dwelt upon as the 
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characteristics of the devil.”’* He is malignity, falsehood, 
and impurity. I use these abstract terms in my description, 
because they are more expressive. 

2, Of the manner in which he became what he now is, we 
know, if possible, less than of his original estate. We say he 
and his associates have fallen. A change from holiness to sin 
is a fall. Of course, therefore, we are correct when we say 
that Satan has fallen. J have already suggested that the very 
nature of Satan, as of all intelligent and holy beings, ren- 
dered him liable to sin and to a fall. He possessed passions 
which were susceptible of being improperly affected, and of 
course capable, in that situation, of leading him astray. The 
common theory is, that pride indulged led to his overthrow. 
In what particular direction did pride develop itself, if pride 
were the sin? Did it take the form ofa spirit of rivalry with 
the Creator? We do not know. The Jews are said to have 
explained the matter thus: When God had finished the crea- 
tion, he intrusted to angels, as overseers, particular parts of 
the earth, as also of the heavenly bodies. Some of these 
angels were discontented with their lot; they thought their 
posts not sufficiently honorable, and entered into a rebel- 
lious conspiracy among themselves. They proudly aspired to 
higher posts than those ‘assigned them, revolted from God, 
and deserted heaven. This explanation seems rather fanciful. 
One passage of Scripture, however, lends it some support: 

Jude 6: “And the angels which kept not their first estate, 
but left their own habitation, he hath reserved in everlasting 
chains under darkness unto the judgment of the great day.”’ 

In this passage, if typjoavtas— kept’’—is used in its prim- 
itive sense of guarding, watching over, ’Apyjv — ‘their first 
estate’’—most probably means, as it could mean, their charge, 
office, or government assigned, A paraphrase would then 
be: “The angels that did not watch over their charge with 
fidelity, but rebelliously gave it up, and left their own habita- 
tion, he hath reserved in everlasting chains under darkness 
unto the judgment of the great day.’’ It is a slender basis 
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for a theory, however; but the truth is, we can have no satis- 
factory theory on the subject. It seems almost self-evident 
that Satan was once a holy being. It seems most probable, 
also, that his rank was elevated. He has become a devil, an 
accuser, a liar, a deceiver, a murderer. His whole moral nature 
has been changed; but when, or how, or for what cause, we 
are left in a great measure to conjecture. 

V. We may consider the agency of Satan, or his employ- 
ments. In regard to men, he may be considered as acting 
directly or personally upon them, and through the medium of 
subordinate agents. I confine myself here to what he does 
personally. Of what he does through the agency of others, 
and of the reality of such a subordinate agency, I will pre- 
sent my thoughts hereafter. The personal work of Satan may 
be toamnasas! | 

t. Ks a work of temptation. We have seen already the 
manner in which he assailed our first parents. He also pro- 
voked David to number the children of Israel. He tempted 
our Saviour in the wilderness. He is called in the New Tes- 
tament 6 reipdfov—the tempter. 

1 Thess. i. 5: ‘For this cause, when I could no longer for- 
bear, I sent to know your faith, lest by some means the tempter 
—6 neipdgwv—have tempted you, and our labor be in vain.” 

Matt. iv. 8: “And when the tempter—6 rrecpévwv—came to 
him, he said, If thou be the Son of God, command that these 
stones be wees bread.”’ 

Christians are admonished to be on their guard against the 
temptations of Satan. 

1 Cor. vii. 5: “Defraud ye not one the other, except it be 
with consent for a time, that ye may give yourselves to fasting 
and prayer; and come together again, that Satan tempt you 
not for your incontinency.”’ 

Matt. xxvi. 41: “‘Watch and pray that ye enter not into 
temptation.”’ 

I suppose the temptation to be apprehended is to come from 
Satan. 

Satan misled Ananias and Se his wife, into misrepre- 
sentation and falsehood. 
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Acts v. 8: “But Peter said, Ananias, why hath Satan filled 
thine heart to lie to the Holy Ghost, and to keep back part of 
the price of the land?”’ 

Temptations of unusual violence are represented under the 
metaphor of ‘ fiery darts.”’ 

Eph. vi. 16: ‘Above all, taking the shield of faith, where- 
with ye shall be able to quench all the fiery darts of the 
wicked—rod rovnpot——the Wicked One.”’ 

These fiery darts, as I have suggested, are used ficuratively 
for sharp, fierce temptations. ’O revlemensetthia Wicked One— 
is evidently the tempter, as elsewhere we have seen him de- 
nominated 6 meipdgwv. It is proper to remark here that temp- 
tation may come from other sources, as well as from Satan. 
Still, he is styled preéminently 6 respdgwv—the tempter. The 
apostle says: “ Hvery man is tempted when he is drawn away 
of his own lust, and enticed.” There is a power from within, 
as well as a power from without, which misleads. But, ac- 
cording to the Scriptures, the existence and influence of the 
power without is as real as the existence and influence of the 
power within. It is in place, too, to observe that the depraved 
heart of man presents a material upon which the external 
power may operate with additional prospect of success. The 
material is inflammable, whilst Satan holds the torch ready to 
be applied. 

2. As a work of destruction. The Evil Spirit is called 
Apollyon—6 drosAtwyv—the destroyer. 

1 Pet. v. 8: “Be sober, be vigilant; because your adver- 
sary the devil, as a roaring lion, walketh about, seeking whom 
he may jue 

He is denominated by our Saviour himself “a murderer” 

—‘a murderer from the beginning.’’ 

3. As a work of deception. He is the great deceiver. He 
deceived our first parents by falsehood. Hence he is called 
by our Saviour ‘‘a liar, and the father of it.” For purposes 
of deception he is sometimes “transformed into an angel of 
light.’ He is represented in the Apocalypse as the common 
deceiver of nations. 

Rey. xx. 2, 8: “And he laid hold on the dragon, that old 
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serpent, which is the devil and Satan, and bound him a thou- 
sand years, and cast him into the bottomless pit, and shut 
him up, and set a seal upon him, that he should deceive the na- 
tions no more, till the thousand years should be fulfilled; and 
after that he must be loosed a little Season.” 

The inference from this passage is, that the customary em- 
ployment of Satan is that of a deceiver. In the case of Ahab’s 
prophets, he became a lying spirit in their mouth. The object 
was to deceive and mislead the miserable king to his ruin. 

4. Satan seems, on some occasions, to inflict bodily diseases 
upon men. Of course, in this respect, as in all others, he is 
under the control of almighty power. God permits Satan’s 
inflictions for wise reasons, which we do not always under- 
stand. The case of Job is an illustration. 

Job ii. 7: “So went Satan forth from the presence of the 
Lord, and smote Job with sore boils from the sole of his foot 
unto his crown.” 

It is evident, from the context of this passage, that Satan 
had previously succeeded in effecting the destruction of Job’s 
property. God had at first said: ‘‘Behold, all that he hath is 
in thy power; only upon himself put not forth thine hand.” 
Afterward, God had permitted, saying to Satan: ‘“ Behold, 
he is in thine hand; but save his life.” Job’s terrible bodily 
sufferings were the result. 

1 Cor. v. 4, 5: “In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, when 
ye are gathered together, and my spirit, with the power of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, to deliver such an one to Satan for the 
destruction of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the day 
of the Lord Jesus.” 

What is the doctrine of this passage ? 

1. The apostle seems to give direction for a formal excom-_ 
munication of an incestuous person. The person had com- 
mitted a great sin, ‘“‘such fornication, as is not so much as 
named among the Gentiles.” It was necessary that he should 
be cut off from the communion of the faithful. 

2. This cutting off, this excommunication, is the delivering 
of the person to “Satan for the destruction of the flesh.” 
Certainly the apostle had a view to some bodily infliction, 
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which Satan, unrestrained, had the power of bringing upon 
the incestuous person, and which he would be likely to bring. 

8. This infliction was not death, as it was intended and 
expected to work a reformation in the subject, ‘that the spirit 
may be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus.” 

We have a similar passage in 

1 Tim. i. 20: “Of whom is Hymeneus and Alexander, 
whom I have delivered unto Satan, that they may learn not to 
blaspheme.” 

Whatever may be the exact import of the expression, 
‘‘whom I have delivered unto Satan,” there can be but little 
doubt that Hymeneus and Alexander were expected to suffer 
some temporal affliction, and that the affliction was expected 
to be brought upon them by the agency of Satan. The power 
of Satan in this respect was no doubt confined to the earlier 
ages of Christianity, but, as we shall see hereafter, in the case 
of the demoniacs, it is evident that he had such a power in 
those ages. The case of Job, who antedated so far the time 
of Christ, seems to have been an extraordinary occurrence. 

5. Satan is represented as “the prince of the power of the 
air.” Accordingly, we are exhorted to ‘put on the whole 
armor of God, that’? we ‘‘may. be able to stand against the 
wiles of the devil; for we wrestle not against flesh and blood, 
but against principalities, against powers, against the rulers 
of the darkness of this world, against spiritual wickedness in 
high places.”” This office and dominion of the Spirit of Evil 
has probably a connection with the operations of demons, or 
devils, as they are denominated in our version of the New 
Testament. The whole subject is embarrassed with difficul- 
ties, but, as we shall see in the progress of our investigations, 
_ the demons and their operations were realities. The devils 

of the New Testament were personal agents, and the posses- 
sions and the afflictions attributed to them were real posses- 
sions, and the afilictions were afflictions brought upon the 
subjects by these agents. 

VI. The devil is represented as having angels, as having a 
kingdom. We infer from this circumstance that, whilst there 
is but one devil, or Satan, properly so called, he has other evil 
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spirits subject to his control, or engaged as subordinates in 
carrying out his wicked purposes. I have said that there is 
but one devil, or Satan, properly so called. The word A:aBdroe 
igs never used in the plural number. ‘The same is true of 
Satan. The same is also true of BeeAceGotA, on One Occasion 
styled “the prince of the devils.’’ It is, therefore, inferred 
that there is but one Satan. It is very obvious, however, that 
if this is true, there are numerous subordinates. 

Matt. xil. 24-26: ‘“‘But when the Pharisees heard it, they 
said, This fellow doth not cast out devils, but by Beelzebub, 
the prince of the devils. And Jesus knew their thoughts, 
and said unto them, Every kingdom divided against itself is 
brought to desolation; and every city or house divided against 
itself shall not stand. And if Satan cast out Satan, he is 
divided against himself; how shall then his kingdom stand?” 

Satan is here represented as having a kingdom; of course 
he has subjects. | 

Mark v. 9: ‘And he asked him, Whatis thy name? And 
he answered, saying, My name is Legion; for we are many.” 

Matt. xxv. 41: “Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlast- 
ing fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.”’ . 

In the twelfth chapter of the Apocalypse, war is said to 
have been in heaven. Michael and his angels fought against 
the dragon and his angels; ‘‘and the great dragon was cast 
out, that old serpent, called the devil and Satan, which de- 
eeiveth the whole world; he was cast out into the earth, and 
his angels were cast out with him.” | 

All these passages are illustrations of my proposition. 
Satan has a kingdom; has his messengers; has his legions. 
What I may call the tradition is, that one leading spirit of 
heaven rebelled, and drew off others with him. ‘They were 
all expelled from that holy habitation; they are permitted to 
earry forward a nefarious work. Ruined themselves, they 
seek the ruin of all other created beings. The Scriptures 
very clearly teach that Satan is a malignant spirit; that, with 
hosts of emissaries, he is engaged in his work of destruc- 
tion; that he is the great enemy of God and man, and that 
those who reach the kingdom of God must pass through 
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great tribulation from opposition and persecution originated 
by him, and through fiery temptations from his own imme- 
diate agency. , 

Some general remarks, in concluding this subject, seem 
appropriate. 

1. We are overwhelmed with astonishment in contemplat- 
ing the truth here presented. That an angel of light, that an 
exalted heavenly spirit—a spirit that had most probably dwelt 
near the throne of God, had witnessed the displays of his 
power and glory, and seen for himself the beauties of holi- 
ness—should have rebelled against him, should have turned 
away his eyes from so much excellence, should have despised 
so much goodness, and undertaken a conflict with the Crea- 
tor of the universe, seems to us incredible. In this manner 
the human mind reasons, and its reasonings lead to unbelief, 
or, at least, to doubt. I admit all the difficulties connected 
with the case. Still, it lies on the very surface of the New 
Testament, that there is such an evil agent as Satan. The 
same truth is clearly presented in the Old Testament. With 
the Bible in my hand, how can I doubt? And after all, in 
the nature of the case, the change which is supposed to have 
taken place is not a phenomenon beyond possibility. A holy 
man and woman sinned; a holy angel may have sinned. Also, 
it is of the nature of sinful tendencies to increase in strength, 
if not graciously restrained, and no such grace is imparted to 
a fallen angel. It is, therefore, not impossible certainly to 
account for the fiendishness and malignity of Satan, if we 
once admit his fall. 

2. We receive a terrible lesson from this subject upon the 
dangerous consequences of sin. If a fallen angel became a 
devil, we must admit the depth of his fall. We have a thou- 
sand lessons on the same subject in the histories of men, and 
before our eyes. ‘¢ Hvil men and seducers shall wax worse 
and worse, deceiving and being deceived.”’ Thus the apostle 
spoke, and all history illustrates the truth of what he fore- 
shadowed. I say nothing in this connection of the penal 
consequences of sin; its moral consequences are sufficiently 
terrible. 
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3. If we have so crafty and powerful an adversary here on 
earth, we are in very great danger. He is asa roaring lion, walk- 
ing about, seeking whom he may devour. He seeks his prey 
with sleepless vigilance. With great appropriateness, then, 
we are taught to pray: ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation—aban- 
don us not to temptation; but deliver us from evil—the Evil 
One;”’ to “watch and pray, lest we enter into temptation.”’ 
Satan desired Peter that he might sift him as wheat; but the 
Saviour prayed for Peter that his faith might not fail. Still, 
the tempter partially prevailed, and Peter experienced a great 
fall. Doubtless it had been irrecoverable had there not been 
final prevalence in the interceding prayer. Such an, experi- 
ence is a fearful lesson to us all. Our great enemy has a 
thousand avenues of approach. The impressive injunction 
is, ** Watch.” ‘ What I say unto you I say unto all, Watch.” 
We should watch, warco, WATCH. Such an injunction is 
especially applicable to a Christian minister. 

4. We are impressively taught, from an examination of this 
subject, the necessity of a great Advocate—such a one as we 
are said to have with the Father. Left to ourselves, how 
could we hope to conflict successfully with such an enemy as 
we have here described? But we have an advocate with the 
Father. He has laid down his life forus. He was mani- 
fested for the express purpose of destroying the works of the 
devil. Through him “the God of peace shall bruise Satan 
under our feet.”” We may fear, but not be faint-hearted. The 
Son of God is “mighty to save.’’ He is our hope, our help, 
the rock of our defense. Our enemy is wise and mighty, but 
our Advocate is wiser and mightier still. 
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LECTURE XXXVII. 
DEMONOLOGY, OR DEMONIACS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


DeEmonr4cs are those represented in the New Testament to 
be possessed by devils. The subject is one of great interest 
to a reader, and especially to an expounder of the New Tes- 
tament. In a number of cases persons are said to have been 
possessed with devils. Devils are said to have been cast out. 
Seven devils are said to have been cast out of Mary Mag- 
dalene. A devil calls the name of himself and his associates 
‘“‘ Legion,’ because they were many. Almost every form of 
expression is used to describe the condition of those who are 
said to have been possessed. What are we to understand by 
these representations? What is the truth in relation to these 
demoniacs ? . 

I. Three theories are offered in explanation of these phe- 
nomena: 

1. The first is the theory of Strauss and the mythical 
school. According to this school, the whole account is myth- 
ical, or symbolic; it has no basis of facts. Other accounts 
which we have been in the habit of regarding as records of 
facts are explained in the same way. Of course this explana- 
tion stands or falls with the general mythical theory. The 
theory is, however, considered, not merely rationalistic, but a 
form of infidelity. Serious men do not receive it. 

2. The second theory is, that what are called possessions 
were not real possessions, but diseases of body or mind pro- 
duced by natural causes, and that our Saviour and his apostles, 
in describing them, accommodated themselves to the preju- 
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dices of the Jews, by whom these diseases were believed to 
be the effects of real possessions of demons or devils. <Ac- 
cording to this theory, the two fierce men who met our 
Saviour in the country of the Gergesenes were not really 
demoniacs, but insane persons, and the relief given was a res- 
toration of reason. Furthermore, according to this theory, 
the young man whose case is described in the ninth chapter 
of Mark, was afflicted with the epilepsy. These will serve as 
specimens of its application. It is very latitudinarian in its 
exposition of the language of the Scriptures, and even then 
it cannot account for all the phenomena which are described. 

3. The third theory explains literally the accounts given by 
the sacred writers. The possessions are considered real. The 
devils are personal agents. They are engaged in a mission 
of mischief. They are in some way the subordinates of 
Satan, and are engaged in promoting his fiendish purposes. 
This is the theory which I shall endeavor to maintain and 
illustrate. If this is established, the others are of course set 
aside. 

II. In the examination of this subject, I feel myself largely 
indebted to Dr. Jhan’s Biblical Archeology. The whole sub- 
ject is there presented with great distinctness and fairness. 
_ My reliance is, however, mainly upon the New Testament. I 
remark, then— 

1. That the devils, or demons, of the New Testament are 
represented as acting in such a manner as other agents act, 
and in such a manner as is wholly inconsistent with the idea 
of the possessed persons’ being merely affected by diseases of 
body or of mind. Furthermore, the operations of. demons, 
as described, have all the appearances of facts, and not of 
myths. 

Mark v. 2-6: ‘“‘And when he was come out of the ship, im- 
mediately there met him out of the tombs a man with an un- 
clean spirit, who had his dwelling among the tombs; and no 
man could bind him, no, not with chains; because that he 
had often been bound with fetters and chains, and the chains 
had been plucked asunder by him, and the fetters broken in 
pieces; neither could any man tame him. And always, night 
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and day, he was in the mountains and in the tombs crying 
and cutting himself with stones.” © 

It is no doubt true that the violence described in this pas- 
sage was exercised by the man himself, but it is equally true 
that he must have been directed and sustained by an indwell- 
ing power: and agency far superior to himself. The deeds 
were not the deeds of a man merely insane. St. Matthew 
says that there were two of these men. The discrepancy is 
easily explained; and if it were not, it does not affect the 
present argument. The man, or the two men, were evidently 
under the influence of. a spirit, enabling them to do that 
which they themselves could not have done. 

2. Unclean spirits are represented as speaking, hearing, and 
obeying. In describing this same transaction, the two other 
evangelists represent the evil spirit or spirits as conversing 
with our Saviour: ‘What have we to do with thee, Jesus, 
thou Son of God? Art thou come hither to torment us be- 
fore the time?” Again: “And Jesus asked him, saying, 
What is thy name? And he said, Legion, because many 
devils were entered into him.” ‘And the devils besought 
him, saying, If thou cast us out, suffer us to go away into the 
herd of swine.’ In this case, too, the Saviour addressed the 
demons as intelligent agents, and gave them permission to 
exercise their choice. Accordingly, they did exercise their 
choice, and went away into a herd of swine which were near. 
Plainly it was not the men who entered into the swine; it 
must have been the evil spirits who did so. In addition, I 
should think it a descent from the dignity of my subject to 
inquire whether the swine were rendered insane. 

Matt. xvii. 18: “And Jesus rebuked the devil, and he de- 
parted out of him; and the child was cured from that hour.” 

Acts xvi. 18: “But Paul, being grieved, turned and said to 
the spirit, 1 command thee, in the name of Jesus Christ, to 
come out of her.”’ 7 

Mark ix. 25: ““When Jesus saw the people come running 
together, he rebuked the foul spirit, saying unto him, Thou 
damb and deaf spirit, I charge thee come out of him, ee enter 
no more into him.” , 
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Luke iv. 41: “And devils also came out of many, crying 
out, and saying, Thou art the Christ, the Son of God. And he 
rebuking them, suffered them not to speak; for they knew that 
he was Christ.” 

These cases will suffice as specimens. Unclean spirits are 
represented as speaking: ‘‘What have we to do with thee, 
Jesus, thou Son of God?” They held a conversation with’ 
our Saviour. He addresses them with authority, and they 
obey. He rebukes them. Paul also rebuked the officious 
spirit which operated through the noisy damsel, and it obeyed. 

It may be said, however, that all this is but the language of 
our Saviour and Paul to persons under the influence of an 
excited spirit, and the replies of such persons to them. This 
interpretation assumes too much latitude in the use of lan- 
guage. The record is, that the spirits themselves spoke and 
obeyed, and that Paul and our Saviour spoke to them, and 
not to the persons possessed. The spirits themselves are 
treated, and acted as distinct agents. — 

3. The sacred writers make a distinction between ordinary 
diseases and the cases of those possessed with devils. 

Matt. iv. 24: “And his fame went throughout all Syria; 
and they brought unto him all sick people that were taken 
with divers diseases and torments, and»those which were 
possessed with devils, and those which were lunatic, and those 
that had the palsy, and he healed them.”’ 

In this passage, those possessed with devils are distinguished 
from those who had divers diseases and torments, and even from 
the lunatic. The distinction is very obvious. The inference 
is, that the possessed were a class distinct and well known. 
It is evident that this was the understanding of the people, 
and our Saviour himself seems to have had the same under- 
standing. 

Mark i. 82, 84: “And at even, when the sun did set, they 
brought unto him all that were diseased, and them that were 
possessed with devils; and he healed many that were sick of 
divers diseases, and cast out many devils; and suffered not the 
devils to speak, because they knew him.’’ 

It will be observed that the “diseased” and those “ pos- 
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sessed with devils” were brought, and those that had “ divers 
diseases’’ were healed, and devils were cast out of many. The 
distinction is very obvious. 

Luke vi. 17, 18: ‘And he came down with them, and stood 
in the plain; and the company of his disciples, and a great 
multitude of people out of all Judea, and Jerusalem, from 
‘tthe sea-coast of Tyre and Sidon, which came to hear him, 
and to be healed of their diseases ; and they that were vexed 
with unclean spirits ; and they were healed.” 

Luke vii. 21: “And in that same hour he cured many of 
their infirmities and plagues, and of evil spirits.” 

Luke xii. 82: “And he said unto them, Go ye, and tell that 
fox, Behold, L cast out devils, and I do cures to-day and to-mor- 
row, and the third day I shall be perfected.” 

I make the same remark upon these which has been made 
upon the former passages, with the addition that in the last 
our Saviour himself makes the distinction between ordinary 
diseases and the case of those possessed with devils: “I cast 
out devils,” and “I do cures.” The casting out of the devils 
seems to be a distinct operation from the curing. Would he 
have made the distinction had it not been real ? 

4, ““Demoniacs knew what madmen, insane persons, epi- 
leptics, and melancholy men could not of themselves know.” 
They seem, in nearly all cases, to have recognized at once the 
Messiahship of the Saviour. He “suffered not the devils to 
speak because they knew him.” ‘ What have I to do with 
thee, Jesus, thou Son of the most high God?” “ What have 
we to do with thee, Jesus, thou Son of God? art thou come 
hither to torment us before the time?” ‘Let us alone; what 
have we to do with thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth? art thou 
come to destroy us? I know thee who thou art; the Holy 
One of God.’ These are illustrations. How could these 
persons have possessed such knowledge, so distinct and so 
superior to those around them, had they not been possessed 
by a spirit superior to their own? Evidently they were not 
inspired by a good spirit; they must, therefore, have been in- 
spired, or possessed, by an evil one. 3 

5. Our Saviour himself professed to cast out devils, and 
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was understood to make such profession. Would he have done 
so had not the possessions been real? 

Matt. xil. 24-28: “But when the Pharisees heard it, they 
said, This fellow doth not cast out devils, but by Beelzebub 
the prince of the devils. And Jesus knew their thoughts, 
and said unto them, Every kingdom divided against itself is 
brought to desolation ; and every city or house divided against 
itself shal] not stand. And if Satan cast out Satan, he is 
divided against himself; how shall then his kingdom stand? 
And if I by Beelzebub cast out devils, by whom do your 
children cast them out? therefore they shall be your judges. 
But if I east out devils by the Spirit of God, then the king- 
dom of God is come unto you.” 

The following remarks may be made upon this passage: 

First. The Jews acknowledged that our Saviour cast out 
devils. They charge him with doing this through an evil 
agency—the agency of Beelzebub; but still they acknowl- 
edge that the thing was done. | 

Secondly. Our Saviour indirectly denied the charge of the 
evil agency, but indirectly. avowed the casting out of the 
devils, but by the Spirit of God. We know what the Jews 
understood by their charge. They explain it themselves. 
They charge him with doing whatever he did, in the particu- 
lar matter under consideration, through the agency of Satan ; 
they allow that he literally relieved men from evil spirits. 

Thirdly. Had they been wrong in their views of the fact, 
he would have corrected them in the matter of the fact, as 
well as in the matter of the agency by which the thing was 
done. So we reason; and we reason ‘correctly, if we assume 
that the Saviour was an honest and faithful teacher. Ina 
vital matter, he would not have confirmed them in their error 
by an indirect acknowledgment that what they held to be 
true was true, and not an error. 

6. Our Saviour teaches the reality of possessions by evil 
spirits in the following passage: 

Matt. xii. 43-45: “When the unclean spirit is gone out of 
aman, he walketh through dry places seeking rest, and find- 
eth none. Then he saith, [ will return into my house from 
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whence I came out; and when he is come, he findeth it empty, 
swept, and garnished. Then goeth he, and taketh with him- 
self seven other spirits more wicked than himself, and they 
enter in, and dwell there; and the last state’ of that man is 
worse than the first. Even so shall it be also unto this wicked 
generation.” 

The object of our Saviour in this passage is to illustrate the 
moral condition, present and prospective, of the Jews. In 
the illustration, the doctrine of a real possession by evil spirits 
is supposed to be true. It is assumed as true. The unclean 
spirit goes out of a man; it walks through dry places, seeks 
rest, and finds none: the unclean spirit reasons with itself; 
forms a purpose; executes that purpose; after an experiment 
without, it returns to its former habitation, in company with 
seven other spirits more wicked than itself. These are all the 
actions of an intelligent agent. The agent is the unclean 
spirit. Our Saviour either believed the doctrine of a real 
possession, or he intentionally misled his hearers. Did he 
intentionally mislead his hearers? And if he believed in the 
doctrine of a real possession, are we not to consider it true? 

T. It is unquestionable that the early Christians, for several 
centuries, believed in real possessions. In accordance with 
this opinion, an order of persons was instituted in the early 
Church whose business was to exorcise—to expel evil spirits 
from men. The fact itself of the institution of such an order 
is an acknowledgment of their belief. They must have de- 
rived, too, their impressions on this subject from the apostles 
and their immediate successors. 

As I have suggested, if the doctrine of a real possession is 
established, the two other theories are of course set aside. It 
seems to me difficult to read the New Testament, and not 
accept the theory here presented. Any other explanation 
either involves a direct denial of the truth of the New Tes- 
tament as a history, or such a freedom in the use of lan- 
guage as would be fatal to all confidence in it as a medium 
of thought. 

TIT. What were the demons, or devils, of the New Testa- 
ment? How did they originate? In answer to these ques- 
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tions our words must be few. The Scriptures are almost 
silent. Of course we know but little. A few thoughts, how- 
ever, may be suggested. 

1. The term daiuwv—demon—is used originally of a sits 
—a god, ora goddess. Of course it was thus used in a good 
sense. When used in an evil sense, an epithet was connected 
with it descriptive of its evil character, as orvyepé¢ daipwwr, an 
a divinity. 

. It came to be used, in process of time, of a sort of beings 
eee: between gods and men. In this sense it corresponded 
in meaning to our word angel. The application, however, by 
the ancients was of course a very vague one. These inter- 
mediate beings were sometimes supposed to be good, and 
sometimes bad, corresponding to our idea of good and evil 
angels. 

‘In the earliest mythologies we find traces of a sort of 
protecting deities, or spiritual guardians of men, called dai- 
wovec, or genil. They were supposed to be always present 
with the persons under their care, and to direct their conduct, 
and control in a great measure their destiny, having received 
this power as a gift from Jupiter. Bad demons, however, as 
well as good, were imagined to exist, and some maintained 
that every person had one of each class attendant upon him.’’* 

8. After awhile the same term was used to describe the de- 
parted spirits of bad men, which were supposed to be per- 
mitted to harass and annoy the living. This seems to have 
been the opinion of Josephus, and perhaps of Philo. 

4, Aadviov is the term used in the New Testament to de- 
scribe the evil spirits which were said to possess men. This 
term is formed from daiwwv, and of course varies, like its prim- 
itive, in signification. The object of our inquiry is to deter- 
mine, as nearly as possible, what it signifies in the New Tes- 
tament. The term is there used in a bad sense universally. 
It is generally translated by our word devil, a term which, 
with us, is the expression of the embodiment of depravity and 
malignity. As to what the daméwa of the New Testament 
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were, I give my opinion. They were evil spirits, subordinate 
to the great leading spirit of wickedness—Satan, or Beel- 
zebub. They were the angels, or ministers, of Satan, em- 
ployed by him in works of mischief. 

IV. On this subject I submit the following considerations: 

1. Satan, or the devil, is said to have his, cee 

Matt. xxv. 41: cDenate from me, ye cursed, into everlast- 
ing fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.” 

Now, who are meant by the angels of Satan, or the devil? 
Bloomfield says: “Among the of dyyedoe tod dvaBédov may be 
included the incorrigibly bad of every age.’ This is not very 
satisfactory. Good men are nowhere called the angels of 
God: we can see no reason, therefore, why bad men should 
be ealled the angels of Satan. Are not the angels of Satan 
rather subordinate spirits that were led into a participation 
of his first sin, whatever that sin may have been, and fell with 
him in consequence of that sin? As they shared his sin, they 
would share his spirit. The spirit of all the damérwa of the 
New Testament is the spirit of Satan. 

2 Cor. xi. 7: ‘And lest I should be exalted above measure 
through the abundance of the revelations, there was given to 
mea thorn in the flesh, the messenger—dyyedoc—of Satan, to 
buffet me, lest I should be exalted above measure.”’ 

The true meaning of this passage has been in great doubt. 
The difficulty is to determine what is meant by the thorn in 
the flesh—the messenger of Satan. Whatever the exact im- 
port of the passage may be, the messenger—or rather the 
angel—of Satan was evidently a living personal agent. It 
was an angel of Satan, and was of course allowed to buffet 
and annoy. It was not a bodily pain, ora physical evil of 
any kind, as some have supposed. 

Rev. xii. 7-9: ‘And there was war in heaven: Michael and 
his angels fought against the dragon; and the dragon fought 
and his angels, and prevailed not; neither was their place 
found any more in heaven. And the great dragon was cast 
out, that old serpent, called the Devil, and Satan, which de- 
ceiveth the whole world; and he was cast out into the earth, 
and his angels were cast out with him.” 
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All the representations in the Apocalypse-are enigmatical. 
Still, they are intended to teach something. When did this 
war in heaven take place? If Dr. Burton’s conjecture is cor- 
rect, that ‘‘éyevero—there was’’—is equivalent to ‘‘ éyevero— 
there had been’’—the passage is relieved from some of its 
difficulties. The time might then be the occasion upon which 
Satan rebelled, and was cast out of heaven. The principal 
point to be observed, however, is, that the angels of Satan 
cooperated with him, and were cast out with him. As Michael 
is, in another place, denominated the great prince who stood 
for the children of the people of God, so he is here repre- 
sented as the leader of the hosts, the angels of God. Satan 
is also represented as the leader of his hosts, his angels. Cer- 
tain angels, as we have seen, are said not to have kept their 
first estate, but to have left their own habitation, and to be 
reserved in chains under darkness unto the judgment of the 
great day. We infer from other passages that these angels 
had a chief, and acted in subordination to him. If all this 
is true, may not these subordinate spirits, or some of them, 
‘have been the dacuévca of the New Testament? 

2. We have another very remarkable passage: 

Eph. vi. 10-12: ‘‘Finally, my brethren, be strong in the 
Lord, and in the power of his might. Put on the whole armor 
of God, that ye may be able to stand against the wiles of the 
devil. For we wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against 
principalities, against powers, against the rulers of the darkness 
of this world, against spiritual wickedness in high places.’ 

First. This passage contains two admonitions: to ‘be 
strong in the Lord, and in the power of his might’’—be 
strong in the strength which God gives. We are weak in 
ourselves, but can do all things through Christ, who strength- 
ensus. Again, to “put on the whole armor of God.” We 
must come in conflict with the wiles of the devil. He is a 
crafty and subtle enemy. 

Secondly. The nature of the conflict is more particularly 
described. It is not a conflict with man—‘“ flesh and blood;” 
but with principalities, with powers, with the rulers of the dark- 
ness of this world, with spiritual wickedness in high places. Dr. 
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Hodge says that “the signification of the terms here used, 
the context, and the analogy of Scriptures, render it certain 
that the reference is to evil spirits. They are called in 
Scripture dapdvia— demons — who are declared to be fallen 
angels, and are now subject to Satan their prince. They are 
called dpyai—princes, those who are first, or high in rank; 
and ééovotaz—potentates, those invested with authority. The 
terms have, probably, reference to the relation of the spirits 
among themselves. The designation kcoopoxpéropec—rulers of 
the world—expresses the power or authority which they ex- 
ercise over the world.” * The «éouoc—the world, or mankind 
—is subject to these rulers. They are called the rulers of the 
darkness of this world. ‘The meaning either is, that they 
reign over the existing state of ignorance and alienation from 
God—the world in its apostasy is subject to their control; or 
this darkness is equivalent to the kingdom of darkness.”’ 

Thirdly. The point to be observed is, that the whole pas- 
sage describes the conflict of men, and especially good men, 
with the powers of darkness, as exercised through the demons 
—daidvia—of the New Testament. There is another expres- 
sion in the passage which deserves particular attention. Not 
only with these enemies which have been mentioned have we 
a conflict, but with “spiritual wickedness in high places—ré 
nvevpatina the tovnptac—the spiritual things of wickedness.” 
What was this spiritual wickedness? or rather, what were 
these ta mvevpatixd ti¢ movnpiag? Dr. Hodge says that our 
translation is defective, and Bloomfield agrees with him. Ac- 
cording to both, the expression is equivalent to ra mvetpara 
novnptac—spirits of wickedness. Our conflict, then, is not 
only with the princes and leaders of the spirits of wickedness, 
but with the spirits of wickedness themselves—with the da:- 
pwovra—with demons. 

Fourthly. There is another difficult expression in this pas- 
sage which remains to be considered. This “spiritual wicked- 
ness,’ or, as we have decided, these spirits of wickedness, 
wicked spirits, are said to be “in high places.” The words 
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are, év toic émovpaviowe. What does this expression mean? 
Our translation, ‘“‘in high places,” is evidently defective. The 
noun is wanting in the original, and the adjective means 
heavenly, something belonging to the heavens. It seems to describe 
the locality, or habitation, of the spirits of wickedness. 

Bloomfield says that the noun pépeoe is understood, and 
that the expression designates, ‘‘ according to the opinions of 
the Jews, the abode of those spirits in the aérial regions.”’ 
This explanation is rendered more probable by another pas- 
sage in this same epistle: ‘“‘And you hath he quickened who 
were dead in trespasses and sins, wherein in time past ye 
walked according to the course of this world, according to the 
prince of the power of the air, the spirit that now worketh in 
the children of disobedience.” What is the import of the 
expression, ‘‘according to the prince of the power of the air’? 
Theophylact says: “kata tov dpyorvta. tév évaepioy dvvduswv— 
according to the leader of those powerful spirits who hold 
their residence in the air.”’* The explanation is in conform- 
ity with the Jewish opinion that powerful and malignant 
spirits had their dwelling in the air, and from thence incited 
men to evil. The same opinion is said to have been trans- 
ferred to the fathers of the Christian Church, and, in a modi- 
fied form, it has evidently come down to our own times. 

3. Dr. Hodge explains this passage—év toi¢ érovpaviove—in 
a different manner: 

‘‘These wicked spirits—ra mvetpuata tij¢ movnpiac’’—says he, 
‘Care said to be in heaven. But what does that mean? Many 
say that heaven here means our atmosphere, which is assumed 
to be the dwelling-place of evil spirits. But 7a exovpdra is 
not elsewhere in this epistle used for the atmospheric heavens, 
neither do the Scriptures give any countenance to the popular 
opinion of the ancient world that the air is the region of 
spirits; nor does this idea harmonize with the context. It is 
no exaltation of the power of these spirits to refer to them as 
dwelling in our atmosphere. The whole context, however, 
shows that the design of the apostle is to present the formid- 
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able character of our adversaries in the most impressive point 
of view. Others suppose that Paul means to refer to the 
former, and not to the present residence of these exalted 
beings. They are fallen angels who once dwelt in heaven. 
But this is obviously inconsistent with the natural meaning 
of his words. He speaks of them asin heaven. It is better 
to take the word heaven in a wide sense. It is very often 
used antithetically to the word earth. ‘Heaven and earth’ 
include the whole universe. ‘Those who do not belong to the 
earth, belong to heaven. All intelligent beings are terrestrial 
or celestial. Of the latter class, some are good, and some are 
bad; as of the angels some are holy, and some are unholy. 
Tihese principalities and potentates, these rulers and spirits 
of wickedness, are not earthly magnates; they belong to the 
order of celestial intelligences, and therefore are the more to 
be dreaded; and something more than human strength, and 
earthly armor, is required for the conflict to which the apostle 
refers.” * 

Whatever may be the import of the expression év toic¢ érov- 
paviowc, as describing the locality, or habitation, of evil spirits, 
it is very evident that the principalities, and powers, and spir- 
itual wickedness are the damédva of the New Testament. I 
think it is equally evident that they are fallen spirits, under 
the guidance or leadership of one chief spirit, who is denom- 
inated Satan, or the devil, and in one passage Beelzebub, the 
prince of the devils. 

V. What is the habitation of these evil spirits? Of course 
the Scriptures give us nothing more than hints on this sub- 
ject. Can we derive any satisfaction from these hints? 

1. I call attention to the following passages: 

2 Pet. 1. 4: “Forif God spared not the angels that sinned, 
but cast them down to hell, and delivered them into chains 
of darkness, to be reserved unto judgment.” | 

This is a fragment of an argument of the apostle in rela- 
tion to the future punishment of the wicked. God is said not 
to have spared the angels that sinned, but to have cast them 
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down to hell, and delivered them into chains of darkness, to 
be reserved unto judgment. In the original, the expression 
‘“‘cast them down to hell”’ is taprapécac, a participle from tap- 
tap6w, which means to cust into Tartarus. The Greeks under- 
stood by Tartarus a place of confinement and punishment 
after death. ‘In the Iliad, and in Hesiod, Tartarus is a place 
far below the earth—as far below Hades as heaven is above 
the earth—and closed by iron gates. Later poets describe 
Tartarus as the place in the lower world in which the spirits 
of wicked men are punished for their crimes, and sometimes 
they use the name as synonymous with Hades, or the lower 
world in general.” * 

Dr. Parkhurst upon the word says, after an extended ex- 
amination: 

‘‘On the whole, then, raprapotyv, in St. Peter, is the same 
aS pintery e¢ tdptapov—to throw into Turtarus—in Homer; only 
rectifying the poet’s mistake of Tartarus ‘being in the bowels 
of the earth, and recurring to the true, original sense of that 
word above explained, which, when applied to spirits, must 
be interpreted spiritually; and thus taptapéoa¢ will import 
that God cast the apostate angels out of his presence into 
that ‘é¢o¢c tov oxédtovc—blackness of darkness’—mentioned 
by Peter in the same chapter, and also by Jude, where they 
will be forever banished from the light of his countenance, 
and from the beatifying influence of the ever-blessed Three, 
as truly as a person plunged into the torpid boundary of this 
created system would be from the light of the sun, and the 
benign operations of the material heavens.” + 

The expression is therefore equivalent to the expression so 
frequently used by our Saviour, to be cast into outer darkness. 
As an exegesis of this passage, we have a description of the 
place to which the wicked are to be assigned : 

2 Pet. 11.17: “These are wells without water, clouds that 
are carried with a tempest; to whom the mist of darkness— 
is reserved forever.”’ 

If this passage explains the preceding one—as I think it 
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unquestionably does—to be cast down to hell, and delivered into 
chains of darkness, and to be consigned to the mist of darkness, 
mean the same thing. 

Jude 6: “And the angels which kept not their first estate, 
but left their own habitation, he hath reserved in everlasting 
chains under darkness unto the judgment of the great day.” 

It appears from this passage that the angels that fell are not 
yet consigned to their final destination, but reserved to it in 
everlasting chains under darkness—ind Sddov. 

We receive the impression, from these and kindred pas- 
sages, that evil angels have a temporary habitation, dark, and 
dreary, and wretched, indeed, but a habitation which may not 
be wholly inconsistent with a degree of freedom. It is fur- 
thermore evident, from every part of the New Testament, 
that Satan and his subordinates are tolerated in a degree 
of temporary freedom for the accomplishment of their mis- 
chievous work among men. 

2. We have another class of passages: 

Hph. vi. 12: “For we wrestle not against flesh and blood, 
but against principalities, against powers, against the rulers 
of the darkness of this world, against spiritual wickedness in high 
places.” 

Eph. uu. 2: “Wherein in time past ye walked according to 
the course of this world, according to the prince of the power of 
the air, the spirit that now worketh in the children of disobedience.”’ 

I have already considered both these passages, but call them 
up again. And I respectfully inquire what can be meant by 
the spirits of wickedness in high places, and Satan’s being the prince 
of the power of the air, unless we admit that our atmosphere is 
in some way, or to some extent, the habitation of evil spirits.” 

Col. i. 18: “Who hath delivered us from the power of 
darkness, and hath translated us into the kingdom of his dear 
Son.” 3 

What is meant by the power of darkness—rij¢ éovola¢g tot 
oxdtove? The expression is, of course, metaphorical. Does 
it not mean the power of those who dwell, or rule, in dark- 
ness? and are not those who rule in darkness the prince of 
the power of the air, and his subordinates? 
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Luke xxii. 53: “ When I was daily with you in the temple, 
ye stretched forth no hands against me; but this is your hour, 
and the power of darkness.” 

Our Saviour thus speaks to the leaders of those who ar- 
rested him. ‘This is your hour’’—you are permitted now to 
carry out your long-cherished purpose. It is also “‘ the power 
of darkness.” Bloomfield says the complete sense is, ‘¢ This 
is the time when the power to destroy me is granted you by 
the providence of God; and in which the power, or prince of 
darkness, is permitted to exercise his rage against me.” 

3. I receive the impression from such passages of Scripture 
that, whilst the habitation assigned to evil spirits is the outer 
darkness of the New Testament, or the Tartarus of the Greeks, 
and whilst Satan, who is denominated the prince of darkness, 
especially exercises his dominion there, both he and they are 
permitted to mingle themselves with men as invisible beings 
—dwellers in the air—for the accomplishment of their pur- 
poses of wickedness and malignity in the world. 

4, The following is from Professor Stuart: 

“Satan is named dpywy ti¢ éovolag tod dépoc—the prince of 
the aérial host; that is, of the host which inhabits the air. 
On this text Gicumenius observes: ‘He is called the prince 
of the power of the air, because an aérial nature dwells in 
him; he cannot abide in heaven, for he is evil, nor on earth, 
for he is not human.’ So in Ephesians: ‘Our struggle is 
with principalities, with powers, with the rulers of this be- 
nighted world, but with evil spirits in the aérial regions—éy 
toic émovpviowg;’ for that émovpavioce may have such a meaning 
is plain enough from the signification of mo» and dvpavde, both 
of which frequently mean the airy region; and that it must 
have such a meaning here, is plain enough from the consider- 
ation that Paul cannot represent the Christian struggle as 
being with good angels who dwell in heaven.” * 

5. On the subject of the habitation of demons, or evil 
angels, another class of scriptures still is to be considered. 

Isa. xili. 21: ‘But wild beasts of the desert shall lie there; 
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and their houses shall be full of doleful creatures; and owls 
shall dwell there, and satyrs shall dance there.”’ 

The word translated ‘doleful creatures” is o»»y», which both 
. Gesenius and Professor Stuart say means forest- devils, or wood- 
demons. The Septuagint translates it dayudéva—demons, As 
we have seen, this is the word for the evil spirits which were 
east out by our Saviour and his apostles. According to the 
prophecy, the daiwcwa were to make their abode amidst the 
ruins and desolations of Babylon. 

Isa. xxxiv. 14: “The wild beasts of the desert shall also 
meet with the wild beasts of the island, and the satyr shall 
ery to his fellow; the screech-owl also shall rest there, and 
find for herself a place of rest.”’ 

The words translated satyr and screech-owl—-y»2 and mby— 
mean, according to Professor Stuart, male and female demons. 
The fine of Enea terms we have considered in the former 
passage, It is translated in the Septuagint by dawdwa. The 
present passage is descriptive of the desolate condition of 
Idumea. <A desolate, waste place seems, therefore, a fit place 
for the habitation of the dada, and we may suppose from 
these passages that such places would be assigned them as, at 
least, temporary: habitations. We receive the same impres- 
sion from the passage in the gospels descriptive of the course 
pursued by the unclean spirit when it has temporarily de- 
parted from a man—it “‘ walks through dry places, seeking 
rest, and findeth none.” Dr. Robinson says that dyvdpwr 
ténwv, translated ‘dry places,” means “ barren, desert places, 
the abode of evil spirits, according to the Jews.” In con- 
formity with this view of the subject is the language of the 
Apocalypse, in relation to the mystical Babylon: 

Rey. xvi. 2: “And he cried mightily with a strong voice, 
saying, Babylon the great is fallen, is fallen, and is become 
the habitation of devils, and the hold of every foul spirit, and 
a cage of every unclean and hateful bird.” 

In this passage Babylon is represented as in ruins, and, as 
Babylon of old was, a habitation of dacéviw»—demons, and 
the hold of every foul spirit—zavrd¢ mvévparoc dxaddprov. 

I need hardly repeat that all these passages seem to indi- 
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cate that devils are accustomed to inhabit desert, or waste 
places, away from the society of men, except when engaged 
in doing them mischief. 

6. We have thus found three habitations for evil spirits— 
the blackness of darkness of the New Testament, the air, or 
atmosphere, and dry, desert places, and the ruins of cities. I 
do not multiply words on this subject. Farther than I have 
gone the Scriptures do not go, and I do not wish to surrender 
myself to empty speculation. One thing is certain in relation 
to both Satan and his subordinates: They are permitted to 
wander over the earth for the annoyance, and, if possible, for 
the ruin of men. Satan himself is an adversary, an accuser, a 
destroyer, a liar, a murderer, as a roaring lion, going about, seek- 
ing whom he may devour. We infer that his subordinates, 
his angels, are actuated by the same spirit. They are foul, 
unclean spirits, malignant demons, passing from place to place, 
we suppose, with the speed of angels, and with the most 
malignant intent. 

7. From all these passages we receive the general impres- 
sion that Satan and his angels are not yet undergoing the 
full measure of the punishment which is destined for them. 
Without doubt they are sufferers. Theirown malignant and 
fiendish disposition would make their very existence a curse 
to them ; still, most certainly a heavier curse remains in re- 
serve. “Art thou come hither to torment us before the time?”’ 
Thus cried an unclean spirit to our Saviour. It is implied 
that the spirit foresaw a future in which severer sufferings 
would be inflicted than those which he then endured. When 
the Son of man shall sit upon his throne and divide the na- 
tions, ‘‘as ashepherd divideth his sheep from the goats; then 
shall he say to them on the left hand, Depart from me, ye 
_eursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.” 
We infer that at some time these wicked spirits will be con- 
signed to a more positive and unmitigated punishment than 
what they have heretofore suffered. When will this condition 
of things arrive? None of us can tell; most likely, however, 
at the end of the world, when men no longer remain upon 
earth to be tempted, annoyed, and ruined. 
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8. We find a counterpart to the character and employments 
of evil angels in the character and employments of good 
angels, as represented in the Scriptures. The good angels 
are holy; they are constantly employed in ministrations of 
mercy to men, except occasionally, when God makes them the 
executioners of his wrath upon the flagrantly wicked. An 
angel of the Lord withheld Abraham from taking the life of 
his son. Two angels delivered Lot from Sodom. An angel 
of the Lord saved Hagar and Ishmael. An angel of the Lord 
delivered Jerusalem by destroying the Assyrian army. The 
angel of the Lord encampeth round about them that fear God, 
and delivereth them. The angels are all ministering spirits, 
sent forth to minister for them who shall be heirs of salvation. 
The good angels dwell, move, and operate among men, for 
the promotion of the holiness and happiness of men; the evil 
angels in like manner dwell, move, and operate among men 
for purposes of mischief and death. The good angels are not 
yet elevated to the full enjoyment of the rest and blessedness 
of heaven; on the other hand, the evil angels are not yet con- 
signed to the deepest darkness, dreariness, and damnation of 
hell. The two subjects being plngda'i in antithesis, piiccasies ye 
explain one another. 

VI. We naturally inquire, first, Why Satan and his emis- 
saries should be allowed to annoy and tempt men as they do? 
Secondly, Why there should have been such a manifestation 
of the power of demons, or the daméma, in the time of our 
Saviour and his apostles ? 

1. In answer to the first question, I have but little to offer. 
When God created man, he suffered him to be tempted. He 
had reasons no doubt, but I do not pretend to explain them. 
It was a part of the creature’s probation. Men undergo the 
same trial now; it is a part of their discipline. One thing, 
however, may be said with confidence, the original temptation 
could have been resisted ; all temptation can be resisted. ‘‘Re- 
sist the devil and he will flee from you.” ‘Get thee hence, 
Satan, for it is written, Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy 
God.” The shield of faith is able to quench all the fiery darts 
of the wicked one. 4*The Lord knoweth how to deliver the 
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godly out of temptation.” ‘There hath no temptation taken 
you but such as is common to man; but God is faithful, who 
will not suffer you to be tempted above that ye are able, but 
will with the temptation also make a way to escape, that ye 
may be able to bear it.” With such encouragements as these 
we need not be oppressed with anxiety. Satan is mighty, and 
his subordinates are numerous and indefatigable, but the 
promise is: ‘‘My grace is sufficient for thee; for my strength 
is made perfect in weakness.” 

2. In answer to the second question, two thoughts may be 
suggested : 

First. The object of the Saviour’s mission was to destroy 
the works of the devil. The devil isan intelligent being. He 
was aware of the Saviour’s coming, and of its object. It is 
a reasonable supposition that he would make extraordinary 
efforts to defeat that object. Hence the temptation of the 
Saviour in the commencement of his ministry; and hence the 
swarms of demons over the land of Judea in the Saviour’s 
time. These were a part of the forces of Satan, sent forth to 
aid in the accomplishment of his fiendish purposes. 

Secondly. A manifestation of the Saviour’s power over the 
works of Satan was a matter of great interest in establishing 
his claims to a divine mission. He might have developed 
that power in a purely spiritual way as he does now, but the 
development would not have been so striking; the people 
would not have appreciated it so fully. Hence he performed 
mighty miracles. The most ignorant of the people could see 
and appreciate these. Hence God permitted the daudrma to 
afflict the people, that the Saviour’s power might be more 
gloriously displayed in dispossessing them. It was an extra- 
ordinary effort of the great enemy overruled for good. The 
people might have been converted as they are now converted, 
and it Boaald have been a glorious display of spiritual power. 
Still, it would not have been such an appeal to the people as 
the Riese oesion of the demoniacs. When the necessity passed 
away for such manifestations—when the divine authority of 
the Saviour became established—the manifestations themselves 
ceased; the dispensation of miracles came to an end, and 
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Christianity was left to struggle for the mastery in the world 
in the use of spiritual weapons alone—the truth made effectual 
by the Spirit of God. 

I now close the discussion of this subject. It is intensely 
interesting. I trust the consideration of it has not been un- 
profitable. A few concluding remarks may be added; and— 

1. The administration of divine providence is. filled with 
mysteries. Why should evil have been permitted? Why 
should angels in heaven, in the very presence of God, have 
rebelled against him? After becoming fiends themselves, why 
should they have been permitted to mislead frail mortals into 
sin and ruin? Why should they be permitted to persecute 
and harass those whom they cannot destroy? These are 
questions which puzzle our wisest minds. We may never be 
able to answer them to our own satisfaction, to say nothing 
of the satisfaction of others. But hereafter we shall under- 
stand more clearly. Another life will solve a thousand prob- 
lems which we find impracticable here. I am content myself 
to wait a future solution. 

2. A serious reflection upon the multitude, vigor, and vigi- 
lance of our enemies is certainly a thought fraught with ter- 
rible interest. Wherever I am, however employed, by day or 
by night, [am surrounded by my spiritual foes. They watch 
for my halting. In the expressive language of the prophet, 
they say: “‘Peradventure he will be enticed, and we shall 
prevail against him, and we shall take our revenge upon him.” 
How appropriate are all the injunctions of the Scriptures to 
watchfulness and prayer! ‘Let him that thinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he fall.” Our peril is very great. 

3. It is the most natural thing in the world that a serious 
man, a Christian, should be discouraged, finding himself thus 
surrounded by such perils. On one occasion, ‘‘ David said in 
his heart, I shall one day perish by the hand of Saul.” Thus 
a serious man often feels: ‘Surely I shall one day fall by the 
hand of my great enemy.’ Still, God is faithful. ‘They 
that be with us are more than they that be with them.” If 
the very atmosphere is filled with the spirits of wickedness, the 
angels of God “are all ministering spirits, sent forth to min- 
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ister for them who shall be heirs of salvation.” If we have 
mighty enemies, we have more mighty friends. Above all, 
there is One who is “‘ mighty to save.”’ 

4. We are taught that these “angels which kept not their 
first estate, but left their own habitation, God hath reserved 
in everlasting chains under darkness unto the judgment of 
the great day.”’ We may contemplate for a moment that 
terrible day when the great conflict which the world has wit- 
nessed so long shall be brought to a close. The sea gives up 
its dead; and death and hell deliver up the dead which are in 
them, and they are judged every man according to his works; 
and death and hell are cast into the lake of fire. This is the 
second death. Wicked angels shall be judged, as well as 
wicked men. The destroyer and the destroyed together shall 
meet aterrible doom. ‘These shall go away into everlasting 
punishment.” It shall then be said, with an emphasis which 
shall be felt through all eternity: ‘‘He that is unjust, let him 
be unjust still; and he that is filthy, let him be filthy still; 
and he that is righteous, let him be righteous still; and he 
that is holy, let him be holy still.” 

— 86 
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LECTURE XXXVIII. 
THE FUTURE OF THEOLOGY. 


Tuis course of Lectures was commenced with a hasty his- 
torical sketch of Theology. This seemed necessary as an in- 
troduction to our work. From a knowledge, however imper- 
fect, of what had been done by others who have gone before 
us, it was supposed we could form a more correct estimate of 
the work which we ourselves had undertaken. How far this 
supposition was justified, our experience has enabled us to 
decide. 

It seems not an unfitting close of our inquiries to consider 
briefly something of the probable future of our favorite 
sclence. In such an examination we have nothing to guide 
us but analogy and some prophetical allusions. In the history 
of theology, or in history of any kind, we have the guidance 
of facts, or what are regarded as facts. We need not greatly 
err. All that is necessary to the truthfulness of history is a 
careful examination of facts. When the facts are known, it 
is an easy matter to record them. To the conclusions at which 
Wwe may arrive in our present investigations we are to be led 
chiefly by inferences from facts. Our inferences may be in- 
correct, and if so, our conclusions must be unreliable. I hope 
that our inferences will be found correct, and that time will 
prove our conclusions to be in like manner correct. 

IT remark, then— 

I. That nature is progressive in all her developments. To 
a mind capable of observing and appreciating, nothing more 
ig necessary, in a statement of this kind, than the statement 
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itself. An illustration of its truth is found in every tree or 
plant which grows; in every animal which serves us, or wan- 
ders in the forest; and especially in every human being that 
lives, and is brought under proper training. The body de- 
velops itself from a helpless infancy to a vigorous manhood, 
and the mind from that which seems to be destitute of an 
idea to a maturity, a vigor, and a power, which render its at- 
tainments and its productions the wonder of ages. I say, 
then, that the law of nature is progress and development. 
There may be apparent exceptions, and there may be real ex- 
ceptions; still, the law is obvious. I suppose the truth pre- 
sented here would hardly be called into question. 

If. That the revelation which God gave to man was made 
progressively. We consider it: 

1. As it isembodied in the Old Testament. The first com- 
munication was made in the garden. God revealed directly 
to the man and to the woman the startling doom which 
awaited them; to the serpent he communicated what became 
to them the first intimation of hope. It was a mere intima- 
tion, and expressed very obscurely: “I will put enmity be- 
tween thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her 
seed; it shall bruise thy head and thou shalt bruise his heel.”’ 
What did this import to the unfortunate transgressors? It 
was an enigma. Still, it contained the elements of all our 
theology. It was a little fountain, from which has proceeded, 
not only a mighty river, but a vast ocean of truth. 

The next development was made to Abraham: ‘In thee 
shall all the families of the earth be blessed.’”’ And again 
in another form: ‘‘And in thy seed shall all the nations of 
the earth be blessed.’”’ Perhaps Abraham did not know the 
full import of these encouraging assurances. We, however, 
understand’ them. Time has been the expounder. 

I come to the case of Jacob. In his dying blessing, pro- 
nounced upon Judah, he foreshadowed still more distinctly 
the Messiah who was to come: ‘ The scepter shall not depart 
from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh 
come; and to him shall the gathering of the people be.” 
God had appeared to Jacob in his earlier life, and pronounced 
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upon him the original blessing of Abraham: ‘In thee and 
in thy seed shall all the families of the earth be blessed.” 

The great truth, disclosed first in the garden, finds a chan- 
nel in the family of Abraham; it becomes more definitely 
developed as the inheritance of Jacob; we find it here still 
more distinctly traced as a truth to be developed through 
Judah. In every step of its progress its outlines and its ap- 
plication become more obvious. 

In the tribe of Judah a channel is found in the family of 
David: “Give the king thy judgments, O God, and thy 
righteousness to the king’s son. He shall judge thy people 
with righteousness, and thy poor with judgment. The moun- 
tains shall bring peace to the people, and the little hills by 
righteousness. He shall judge the poor of the people; he 
shall save the children of the needy; and shall break in pieces 
the oppressor. They shall fear thee as long as the sun and 
moon endure, throughout all generations.” How can we 
doubt the application of such scriptures? Again: ‘ The 
Lord said unto my lord, Sit thou at my right hand until I 
make thine enemies thy footstool.—The Lord hath sworn, and 
will not repent, Thou art a priest forever after the order of 
Melchizedek.’’ Whatever the Psalmist may have thought of 
the application of these passages, the apostle has given us the 
application of the latter. In the twenty-second Psalm we 
have prophetically the very words of our Saviour’s heart- 
rending appeal upon the cross: ‘‘ My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” And in the same Psalm the cruel mock- 
ery of his persecutors is described in language so distinct that 
the evangelist transferred it in his account of these terrible 
scenes: ‘‘All they that see me laugh me to scorn; they shoot 
out the lip; they shake the head, saying, He trusted in the Lord 
that he would deliver him; let him deliver him, seeing he 
delighted in him. They part my garments among them, and 
cast lots upon my vesture.” 

When we go to the prophecy of Isaiah, however, we find 
the divine disclosures still more distinct and emphatic. The 
birth and character of the Son of God are beautifully por- 
trayed: “Unto us a child is born; unto us ason is given; 
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and the government shall be upon his shoulder; and his name 
shall be called Wonderful, Counselor, The mighty God, The 
everlasting Father, The Prince of Peace.” His kingdom is 
described in the most glowing terms. The circumstances of 
his death are presented with so much distinctness and in such 
detail that the prophet seems almost to have become merged 
in the historian. 

I need not pursue this topic farther. The application will 
be readily made: all these glorious revelations are outgrowths 
of the enigmatical disclosure so strangely made in the garden. 
The minds of prophets and good men are led forward, step by 
step, to the anticipation, in the exercise of a stronger and still 
stronger faith, of the coming of Him who was to bruise the 
serpent’s head, or, in the descriptive language of the apostle, 
io destroy the works of the devil. 

2. As itis embodied in the New Testament. Our Saviour 
was the great Teacher; he gave his disciples a training of 
three years and a half, but still they were dull of understand-, 
ing. They saw his miracles; they heard those discourses 
which we still read with an interest which never flags. They 
did not, however, fully comprehend them; they did not fully 
comprehend the object of his mission. They saw him alive 
after his resurrection; they held frequent communication 
with him; they received from his lps the great commission. 
That commission opened out the world before them, but they 
did not understand it. The Holy Spirit descended on the day 
of Pentecost. According to the promise of the Saviour, they 
were endued with power from on high; still, they considered 
that their commission confined them to the Jews. When 
Peter was called, in the providence of God, to minister to 
Cornelius, the cireumstances awakened his mind to the great 
truth that the Gentiles also were to become sharers in the 
blessings of salvation. He perceived at last that God was no 
respecter of persons, but that in every nation he that feared him, 
and worked righteousness, would be accepted with him. Not until 
then had he learned that a door of faith was opened to the G'en- 
tiles. 

Ill. That there has been a progressive development in the 
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science of interpretation, and, as a consequence, in the science 
of theology, from the days of the immediate successors of 
the apostles up to our own time. J occupy a ground here 
upon which I am liable to be misled, and if not misled, I am 
liable to be confronted with opposition. I am, therefore, to 
examine my steps with care. Ishall endeavor to do so. Let 
it be remarked, then— 

1. That I do not wish to be understood as admitting that 
any new revelations have been made to the Church. The reve- 
lation was completed by the apostles themselves. Nothing 
has been added; nothing in addition has been needed. The 
promise of the Saviour to his disciples was that ‘when he, 
the Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide you into all truth,” 
or rather, ‘into all the truth.” We suppose that this promise 
related to the truth which would be found necessary for the 
instruction and guidance of men in all subsequent ages. We 
suppose the promise, in this case, to be confined to the apostles 
themselves, and that what was communicated to them, and 
through them to us, consummates the revelation properly so 
called. All subsequent pretensions to revelations have been 
the results of deluded fanaticism or hypocritical imposture. 

2. Nor do I wish to be understood as claiming that the pro- 
gressive development which we are here considering has been 
uniform. It has indeed been far otherwise. ‘‘The path of the 
just is as the shining hght that shineth more and more unto 
the perfect day.” This is a general statement, and it is true; 
still, shadows sometimes fall upon the path of a good man; 
clouds obscure his sky; but still there is progress, and the 
perfect day comes. It is thus with the Church. Clouds have 
fallen upon it; its pathway has been obscured. Occasionally 
truth has lost its hold upon the public mind; it has’ been 
trodden into the dust. Foolish and fatal errors have been 
widely spread. Honest, earnest men, who really sought the 
truth, have been decried, have been cast into dungeons, or 
brought to the stake. What my proposition embraces is, that 
notwithstanding all these interruptions, there has been prog- 
ress. ‘The bush has been burned, but not consumed. It 
has rather burned with a more steady and increasing light. 
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3. Notwithstanding there have been occasional obscurations, 
the progressive development for which I contend is a matter 
of history. I call attention to some particulars. 

(1) For three or four centuries of the Christian era the 
fathers of the Church did not trouble themselves much with 
theological speculations. Their theology was not system- 
atized. They were sound upon the doctrine of the Trinity 
and the Incarnation. ‘They were so fully united upon these 
questions that the attempts of Arius, in the early part of the 
fourth century, to introduce new views in relation to them, 
stirred up the whole Christian world. The Emperor Constan- 
tine himself became aroused. As a result, the Council of 
Nice was called, for the purpose of considering and settling 
the faith of the Church. The Nicene Creed was the work of 
that council. It is honest in intention, but burdened with 
obscurities. It is orthodox, but contains expressions which 
very few orthodox theologians would now use. 

(2) Early in the fifth century the Pelagian controversy arose. 
The Arian controversy involved difficult questions in relation 
to the nature of Christ; the Pelagian involved questions 
nearly as difficult in relation to man. Augustine was the 
great antagonist of Pelagius. The theologies of both these 
men were extremes, and in direct antagonism. The principle 
of Pelagius’s theology was, that man was sufficient for his 
own salvation; the principle of Augustine’s theology was, 
that man was absolutely insufficient for this work. The sys- 
tem of the one attributed to man plenary power; the system of 
the other denied to him all power. Both were evidently wrong. 
Of the early life and experience of Pelagius little is known; 
the theology of Augustine was a very natural outgrowth of 
his early life, and his subsequent Christian experience. 

(8) Of necessity I pass over a space of a thousand years. 
These were dark and dreary years, as far as true religion, 
or any great interest of man, was concerned. There were 
occasional developments of a better spirit, and occasional 
spasmodic efforts to awaken the public mind to the theo- 
logical inquiries which had excited the attention of the 
ancients. Most efforts of this kind were directed to a re- 
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vival of the Augustinian and Pelagian controversy. There 
was not life enough, however, in the mind of the Church for 
such investigations, and the efforts died out of themselves, or 
were repressed by the hand of arbitrary power. But when 
the Reformation developed itself, the religious mind of Eu- 
rope was aroused, and what are called doctrinal questions soon 
began to become prominent. Luther’s favorite doctrine of 
justification by faith, and a deep and bitter spiritual experi- 
ence, led him into sympathy with the theology ef Augustine. 
Augustine’s theology was more fully received and systema- 
tized by Calvin. Through the Puritans it was brought into 
England, and by John Knox it was transferred to Scotland. 
By the Puritans it was transferred to New England, by the 
Scotch Presbyterians to the Middle States of this Union, and 
by Scotch-Irish Presbyterians from Ireland, and Huguenots 
from France, the system was introduced into our Southern 
States. The system is now represented in this country by the 
Presbyterian and Congregational Churches. Every man of 
observation, and of the most limited knowledge of history, 
knows that whilst the system is theoretically what Augustine 
and Calvin left it, practically it 1s a very different theology. 
Various influences have undoubtedly codperated in the pro- 
duction of this condition of things. I need not speculate upon 
them. Some of these influences have most likely been collat- 
eral whilst others have been radical. Lutheranism, Armini- 
anism, Unitarianism, have been modifying influences. Shall 
I say that Cumberland Presbyterianism has had a quiet and 
unpretending agency, where it has operated in softening the 
theological asperities of the Church from which it has sprung? 

(4) But there have been radical influences at work. It is 
not too much to say that the Scriptures are better understood 
than they were fifteen hundred, or even two hundred, years 
ago. Our biblical criticism, and a great deal of our mental 
philosophy, are the outgrowths of the Reformation. We 
think that “the grammatical knowledge of the Hebrew and 
Greek languages is much more thorough than it was in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and the apparatus for 
their critical study is far more complete.” Certainly great 
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advances have also been made in a knowledge of mental phi- 
losophy. The severities and iron-like character of old opin- 
ions have been softened, and especially our opinions have 
become more practical. And this is true in regard to the- 
ology as well as to other things. On some accounts this is a 
delicate question, and I do not incline to press it. One thing, 
however, is certain: there are unfoldings and developments 
in the religious mind which indicate progress. 

IV. Progress and development have been characteristic of 
most branches of knowledge. I do not wish to be tedious, 
and limit myself to a notice of two or three. 

Astronomy has been progressive. JI need not enter into 
details; but we can hardly make a proper estimate of the ad- 
vances which have been made since the introduction of appa- 
ratus by which more intelligent observations can be made 
upon the heavenly bodies, and by the application of mathe- 
matics to the motions of these bodies. Calculations extend- 
ing through generations can be made with perfect accuracy. 

Chemistry and geology have, within a hundred years from 
the crudest state, become two of the noblest and most useful 
of our sciences. Their influence is felt upon our corn-fields, 
and in our most common household affairs. 

The knowledge of steam as a motive-power is of recent 
origin. Its practical application, too, is contuolling the com- 
merce of the world. 

The application of electricity to useful pursuits is a new 
thing. Developments have been made in science, and its ap- 
plication to the arts, and the business of life, which would 
have been utterly incredible a century ago. 

Every thing around us indicates progress—the development 
of truth, and the increase of knowledge. Another remark 
may be made at this point. Our knowledge is becoming 
more distinct and perfect. At least, with the means which we 
have at command, it may be thus, and generally it is thus. 

V. Now, from. a retrospect of the past, the question is, 
What are we to expect in the future? We have seen that 
nature is progressive in its developments; that the revelation 
which God made to man was made progressively; that there 
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has been a progressive development in the science of inter- 
pretation, and, as a consequence, in the science of theology, 
from the days of the immediate successors of the apostles up 
to our own time; and that other practical and useful sciences 
have been greatly advanced, and some of them may be said 
to have been almost created within a few years. My conclu- 
sion is, that theology will not be stationary at the point which 
it has now reached. Will other sciences become stationary? 
It is hardly to be supposed. Has the geologist turned every 
stone, and examined every crevice? Notso. Has the chemist 
penetrated into all the arcana of nature? As he advances, 
does he not see the field widening before him? How was it 
with England’s astronomer? When he was dazzling Chris- 
tendom with the brilliancy of his discoveries, he said: ‘I 
seem to myself like a child, picking up‘a shell here and there 
on the shore of the great ocean of truth.” Have the theo- 
logians of the past done all that can be done in their depart- 
ment of inquiry? Have they sounded every depth, or removed 
every obscurity? It is plain that they have not. There are 
not twenty lines of truth running through the Bible; and yet 
we have more than twice twenty lines of exposition. I have 
said before that truth is a unit. It runs in one line. The 
expounder cannot turn it aside. He may turn aside from it, 
but it holds its immovable course, and will thus hold it for- 
ever. All these expounders are not on the line. 

VI. We infer something of the future from the past and 
the present: have we any encouragement from the Scriptures 
themselves? Let us see. 

Isa. lit. 8, 10: “Thy watchmen shall lift up the voice; with 
the voice together shall they sing; for they shall see eye to eye, 
when the Lord shall bring again Zion. The Lord hath made 
bare his holy arm in the eyes of all nations; and all the ends 
of the earth shall see the salvation of God.” 

This was encouragement given to the Jews. It stands, 
however, in immediate connection with the most distinct rev- 
elations in regard to the Messiah. We have some reason, 
therefore, for connecting the promise with the developments 
of the kingdom of Christ. I acknowledge, too, that I con- 
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nect a great many of the prophecies of Isaiah hopefully with 
the future. Again: | 

John xvii. 20, 21: “Neither pray I for these alone, but for 
all them which shall believe on me through their word, that 
they all may be one, as thou, Father, art in me, and [I in thee, 
that they also may be one in us; that the world may believe 
that thou hast sent me.”’ 

This is a part of our Saviour’s last intercessory prayer. Its 
import is obvious enough: it relates to the unity of his 
people. But there is no basis for union but the truth. In 
order to the condition of things contemplated, there must be 
a more perfect knowledge of the truth. Will the Saviour’s 
prayer ever be answered? If so, there will be more of truth, 
and more of knowledge. We have certainly reason to believe 
that the prayer will J answered. The very prospect of the 
answer implies a condition of the religious mind far different 
from what we now experience. 

VII. I recall a topic which I have already briefly consid- 
ered. If we advance farther and more accurately in our the- 
ological inquiries, the advancement will be made in the use 
of the material which we now have, and have had from the 
beginning. We have the word and the providences of God. 
We have had these from the beginning; we will never have 
any thing more in the way of material. What is anticipated, 
and what is believed, is, that we will be able to use the ma- 
terial more skillfully. The foundation of all our knowledge 
of theology is the word of God. As we are able to under- 
stand this more fully by the aid of improved hermeneutical 
apparatus, we shall be able to comprehend more fully his 
works of providence. Who may attempt to fix limits to our 
progress? To believe that wisdom will die with us, would be 
a dark prospect. Six thousand years ago, the world began to 
be inhabited. Still, what vast portions of its surface are yet 
unappropriated by man! But it was all made for the use of 
man. The gold of California was discovered a few years ago. 
For six thousand years it had lain silently imbedded in the 
earth, and yet it was made for the use of man. Slightly mod- 
ified in regard to time, the same remark applies to the hidden 
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wealth of Mexico and Peru. Do such providential develop- 
ments teach us nothing? Is there no wealth of mind to be 
developed? Are there no mines of truth to be explored, and 
yet to reveal their hidden glories? 

The point, however, is, that the man of science uses no 
new material. It may be new to hin, but stillitis old. It 
is so with the miner. He has found, and appropriated, what 
existed long before. It is so with the theologian. He seeks 
truth. The word of God is the mine. The truth is there. 
What he has to do is to improve his apparatus; to apply it 
with earnest and prayerful diligence. He will reach the 
precious deposit. Without a new revelation, without a mir- 
acle, he will still find his glorious science unfolding itself 
with increasing beauty, glory, and power. 

I bring this Lecture to a close with the following remarks: 

1. The science of theology is the science of God and his 
works. The subject is inexhaustible. Itis an ocean. With 
all our efforts here, we cannot go beyond the shallows of the 
border. 

2. We will, however, endeavor to improve the means of inves- 
tigation, and will carry our researches as far as possible. We 
will invoke the aid of God’s good Spirit in all our researches. 
Without that Spirit, we are but blindness and darkness. 

3. “ We walk by faith, not by sight.’’ If our race is short 
in this world, and our attainments. limited, we look to the 
future. ‘Now we know in part, and we prophesy in part 
but when that which is Sika is come, then that which is in 
part shall be done away.’ 

4. This entire Series, composed of First, Second, Third, 
now comes to a close. What has been written, has been written. 
The spirit and truthfulness of its matter, and the manner in 
which it has been received, and shall be used, will make a 
part of our final account. That account will surely come. 
To be prepared for it will be the greatest achievement of 
human existence. For myself, I have wished to keep my mind 
always upon this fearful reckoning, in the steadfast belief that 
‘God will bring every work into judgment, with every secret 
thing, whether it be good, or whether it be evil.” 
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